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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


HOEVER writes a historical novel lays himself open ta 

criticism both as a novelist and as a historian. For the 
faults or merits of the fiction in this book I alone am respon- 
sible; but the history embodies the soundest conclusions of 
modern critical scholarship. Readers of the Old Testament who 
are not historians or clergymen (if anyone outside of these pro- 
fessionally interested groups still reads the Old Testament) will 
find considerable variance from the story they learned in Sun- 
day school; but there will be few surprises for the graduate of 
a theological seminary. The Scriptural account of the rise of 
the Hebrew monarchy is an interweaving of ancient records and 
late traditions, of varying value, often confused, and sometimes 
contradictory. The critical reconstruction here presented is my 
own amateur work, but it agrees with the consensus of expert 
opinion, in so far as the experts ever reach a consensus. Noth- 
ing has been invented that conflicts with a trustworthy record; 
there are gaps in the record, where the novelist may supply 
what the historian must set down as inference, but I believe 
that all the supplied material is historically plausible. 

Even in the episodes where history has been treated most 
freely—the killing of Goliath, the origin of the Ten Command- 
ments—the central fact is a commonplace of scholarship. All 
but Fundamentalists agree that the truth about Goliath is to 
be found in II Samuel 21: 19, as correctly rendered in the Re- 
vised Version (King James’s translators altered the record, in 
the interest of harmony); I Samuel 17 is later legend. As for 
the Ten Commandments, they were a constitution, doubtless 
evolved by the same process as other constitutions; though 
probably later than the time of this story. 

No more than a general plausibility can be aimed at in por- 
traying the life of a period about which less is known than 
about those which preceded and followed it. That plausibility, 
I think, has been attained, though there are two or three inten- 
tional anachronisms—oranges, the title of High Priest, etc. It 
may be objected that these people are too civilized. But the 
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Philistines were the remnant of a great and ancient civiliza- 
tion. Not much is known about their social life, but with that 
little the picture in the text agrees. As for the Hebrews, there 
was a high culture in Palestine for centuries before their inva- 
sion, and in two hundred years they must have absorbed a good 
deal of it. In Saul’s day they were poor and rustic; but that 
independence was soon followed by prosperity and sophistica- 
tion is a reasonable inference not only from the history of 
other nations, but from the traditions of Solomon, which can 
hardly be sheer invention. 

The religious observances of David’s time have been faith- 
fully reported, in so far as they can be recovered, but I have 
taken from the abundant storehouse of Hebrew ideology what 
I thought I might require. If Deuteronomic or Exilic concepts 
have been imputed to men of a much earlier time, there is a 
precedent in the practice of the later Old Testament writers. 

The Scriptural text used herein, where it deviates from the 
King James or the Revised Version, follows the emendations 
of the hest modern textual critics. A bibliography is appended; 
and a map, for those who wish to refresh their recollection. 

I am indebted to Prof. Julius A. Bewer of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary for guidance in reading, to Prof. W. W. Rock- 
well for permission to use the Seminary’s library, and to Talbot 
Mundy for invaluable eye-witness reports on the landscape of 
Palestine. None of these gentlemen is involved in any respon- 
sibility for my conclusions. To Guy Holt, however, I am under 
obligation for criticism amounting almost to complicity. 

Every page of the latter half of the book bears witness to 
my debt to another man: the nameless author of II Samuel 
9-20 and I Kings 1-2, a great artist upon whose work I am 
only a diffident annotator. 

ELMER Davis 
Key West—New York, 
January—July, 1928. 
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BOOK ONE: SAUL 


I 


OLIATH OF GATH paraded on the hillside beyond the 
brook, swaggering and bellowing; the tall plume of feath- 
ers tossed above his bronze helmet, his sword clanked against 
bronze shin guards as he stalked and postured on the 
slope. In the sunset, the burnished scales of his armor shone 
ruddy and baleful, the broad steel blade of his spear flashed 
bright and cold. His roarings filled the windless evening; and in 
all the army of Israel, cowering on the hilltop across the valley, 
no man dared answer him. 

“Come on! Come on! Pick out a man, if there 7s a man 
in Israel! Pick out a man and send him down to me! If he kills 
me, we Philistines are your slaves—if he kills me!” A derisive 
cackle went up from the groups of Philistines sprawling on the 
crest above him. “Come on!” he roared. “Where is he? Saul, 
King of Israel, send me down a man!” 

But there was no answer. Goliath laughed. 

“Ho, ho! A man—in Israel! . . . Then send me a woman! 
I liked your women, when I campaigned in the hill country. 
Ho, ho! Ask your wives if they remember Goliath!” 

He named names, he went into intricate detail of reminis- 
cence; and still no man came down. He spat. 

“Call on your god!” he jeered. “Yahweh, god of Israel— 
your god in a box! Your war god! Where is he? . . . Ho, ho! 
We took him! We took him in battle, your god and his box too! 
Israel, Israel! Your god is no god, and your women are any- 
body’s women!” 

Still not a sound, not a movement, in the Hebrew lines. And 
the boy who had been listening from the bushes, on a knoll 
down the valley, flung himself face downward in the dust 
and wept. 

Only that morning he had left home—a home where nobody 
appreciated him, in a small town where nothing ever hap- 
pened—and had gone out into the world to make a name for 
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himself. No one knew that he was setting out on this high 
quest; he had been sent on an errand, with strict orders for 
a prompt return. But, once over the hill, he had sung and 
shouted in pure joy; for now he could prove himself, find some 
great adventure that would make his fortune. 

Here it was—the supreme adventure; he could strike not 
only for himself but for his people and his god. He could see 
himself answering the challenge, striding boldly down the hill 
to meet Goliath while King Saul and the army of Israel cheered 
him; a bright and glorious picture, that far. But he could see 
the rest, too, with sickening certainty—the giant’s yawn of 
contempt, then his sudden snarling aggression; the single 
swift thrust of that broad bright spear. He could see that, 
and feel it too; as often as the sunlight flashed on the blade 
his stomach leaped convulsively within him; he shuddered, 
sick and cold. 

He tried to force his arms to thrust aside the screen of shrub- 
bery, he commanded his legs to carry him down the hill; but 
he could not stir. He reviled himself for a coward, he cursed, 
he prayed; but at last he lay prone in the dust and wept. He 
was a failure. His nation was a failure. His god who would 
not help him, who let himself be blasphemed without reply, 
was a failure too. 

2 


He dragged himself up out of the dust at last; the bellowing 
had ceased; Goliath was climbing the farther slope, going 
back to supper. Beyond the crest, the smoke of camp fires 
rose thin against the sunset. In the Hebrew camp, too, across 
the ravine that flanked the knoll, fires were lighted, dark 
figures swirled about them. So the obscene farce was over, for 
to-day. But to-morrow it would be played again, and the next 
day—till the giant tired of his sport, and drove Israel before 
him like frightened sheep. . . . Listlessly the boy picked up 
the rope of his pack donkey and started down the path toward 
the ravine. He must do his errand; and then he must slink 
back home. 

But a turn in the trail brought him on a sentry—a gaunt man 
in the bronze helmet and leather shirt of King Saul’s regulars. 
His bronze-bladed spear pointed at the boy’s belly; he snarled 
a savage “Halt!” And then, as he saw that it was only a boy, 
he relaxed with a rather sour grin. 

“Your name and your tribe and your father’s name!” he 
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demanded, in the soft Southern drawl. “And what do you 
think you’re doing here?” 

The boy stiffened, in a hot revulsion of pride; but the spear 
blade was too close for argument. 

“My name’s Joab,” he said sullenly. “My father’s dead; I 
live with my mother and my grandfather Jesse, in Bethlehem 
of Judah.” 

“And you’ve run off to join the army,” the sentry concluded. 
“Better go back home, boy. This is no army to join.” 

“T’m not running off. I’m only bringing a message to my 
uncle.” 

“Your uncle, eh? That would be Eliab?” 

“No—my uncle David. . . . But how did you know?” The 
sentry grinned. 

“Oh, I come from Bethlehem myself. Elhanan the son of 
Jair—ever hear of me? No, I reckon not; it’s fifteen years since 
I ran off to join the army. What we thought Saul was going 
to do, in those days! . . . Your mother’s Zeruiah, ain’t she? 
A fine lady like her wouldn’t remember me; but I used to work 
for your grandfather, at sheep-shearing and harvest time. It 
wasn’t such a bad town, Bethlehem. Slow, but I’ve seen worse 
since I been in the army.” He leaned on his spear, melancholy 
and reminiscent. “David. That would be the youngest of the 
four boys, as I recollect.” 

“‘He’s only two years older than I am,” said Joab, somewhat 
heartened by this recognition of his standing back home. 
“We all grew up together, he and I and my brother Abishai.” 

“And he’s in the army now—that little fellow? Well, well!” 

“Not David. My uncles Eliab and Abinadab and Shammah 
went up last spring, when the King called for volunteers; but 
David had to stay at home to herd the sheep. My mother sent 
him to the front last week with some home-cooked food for 
my uncles—they don’t like army rations. He wanted to enlist 
—but the King wouldn’t dare take a gentleman’s son without 
his father’s permission. And my grandfather has sent me up 
to tell David to come back home.” Elhanan chuckled. 

“Well, if the old gentleman says come back, I reckon he’ll 
come. They don’t argue much with old Jesse.” His eyes 
strayed to the pack donkey. “What’ve you got there? I don’t 
like army rations myself.” He strode past Joab, inspected the 
load, and held up a bulging goatskin. “Wine!” he said severely. 
“Good wine, too, if your grandfather made it.” 
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“Vou leave that alone!” Joab blazed. The rage and humilia- 
tion that Goliath had aroused boiled over on Elhanan; the 
boy’s knife leaped out. But a casual backhand swing of the 
spear butt knocked it out of his hand. 

“Try to knife a sentry, would you? Lucky I know who you 
are, boy. Anybody else would have stuck a spear through 
you.” Joab’s stomach quivered again. “Don’t you know it’s 
against the rules to bring wine into camp?” Elhanan demanded. 
“War is holy unto the Lord and soldiers are consecrated men. 
Neither wine nor women till the campaign’s over—that’s a 
statute and an ordinance in Israel. Judah’s not Israel, so you 
might not know that; but my sergeant’s an Ephraimite. If 
he’d seen this wineskin—! But I’ll just hide the evidence; and 
so long as you don’t say anything, nothing will happen to you.” 
And he hid the wineskin away in the bushes. 

Only the pride of Jesse’s grandson before a soldier who had 
been Jesse’s harvest hand enabled Joab to swallow the lump 
in his throat. His wrist ached where the spear butt had struck 
it; his soul ached with the conviction that he was a coward 
and a weakling, contemptible and absurd. 

“Well?” he said bitterly. “Now will you let me go?” Elhanan 
sat down, laying his spear beside him. 

“Oh, Vl let you go. But how will you get by the sentries 
without the password? . . . My relief comes pretty soon, and 
maybe I can get leave to go over to camp for the night. If I can, 
Tl take you with me. So you open up that pack, and we’ll have 
supper while we wait. . . . Come along, now!” as Joab stood 
glowering. ““Never mind who you are and who I was back in 
Bethlehem. This ain’t Bethlehem, boy; this is the front... . 
Yes, and just as far front as it’ll ever be, in this war.” 

In slow bitterness Joab undid his pack of bread and dates 
and cheese. * 

“That’s a fine way for a soldier to talk!” he snarled. 

“Boy, if you’d sat here and listened to Goliath morning 
and evening, every day for a week, you’d feel that way, too.” 

Joab slumped down on the limestone outcrop, hopelessly 
depressed. 

“I know,” he groaned. “It’s sickening. ... But—” He 
shuddered. “I don’t wonder nobody’s dared to fight him. 
Why, he must be nine feet tall!” 

“He may be,” said Elhanan. “I never went down there to 
measure him. That plume of feathers on his helmet makes him 
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look bigger than he is, but he’s big enough. There’s three or 
four of these giants down in Gath, I hear. Brothers. Nice family 
to marry into. . . . Boy, this is good cheese!” 

“Why doesn’t Saul fight him?” Joab cried. “He stands head 
and shoulders, they say, above every man in Israel.” 

“Now, you want to remember Saul’s a king. He can’t take 
time off to accommodate everybody that wants a fight. Besides 
—this kingdom of Israel may not amount to much now, but 
where would it be if anything happened to Saul? Tell me that.” 

“Prince Jonathan—” Joab began; but Elhanan cut him off. 

“Jonathan! He’s as good a soldier as I ever saw, but the 
King of Israel has got to be a politician too. You don’t have 
to serve long in an army recruited from all the tribes to see 
that. Jonathan’s a soldier and that’s all; and the other princes 
ain’t even that much. A lot of people have turned against the 
King since he had that quarrel with the prophet Samuel; but 
I tell you we might have a lot worse kings than Saul.” 

Elhanan returned to his cheese; and Joab discovered with 
amazement that he too had been eating while the soldier talked. 
An hour ago he had believed he could never stomach food 
again; but now that he had absently devoured a loaf of bread, 
life no longer seemed quite so hopeless. 

“The Philistines must be afraid of us, too,” he offered in 
reviving spirits. “Their army hasn’t attacked.” 

“That’s no army. Only a frontier guard, to make sure Saul 
won’t come down and burn a few barns while they’re getting in 
the crops. About two thousand of them—and six thousand of 
us, regulars and volunteers, when we got here last week. I 
doubt if there’s five thousand, now; a lot of volunteers remem- 
ber they’ve got work to do back on the farm, after they take 
a look at Goliath. I don’t mean gentlemen like your uncles; 
they'll stick till the volunteer regiments disband in the fall. 
But fellows like me, it takes time to learn not to mind the way 
your stomach turns over, when the sunlight flashes on the 
spears.” 

Joab stared at him in abysmal amazement. 

“Did your stomach do that, too?” he gasped. 

“Did it? Does it yet? Every time I go into a battle.” 

“Then how— How do you manage to go in at all?” 

Elhanan grinned. 

“Well, if you’re a soldier you’re supposed to fight; that’s 
what they pay you for. So you set your teeth and go ahead; 
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and pretty soon you’re too busy to think about your stomach.” 
Joab pondered that. 

“And do you mean to say everybody feels that way?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, now and then you strike a fighting fool that doesn’t; 
but most people do. Yes, even Philistines.” 

And the boy who had begun to regain faith in himself was 
abased once more by the shame of his people. 

“Then why can’t we ever beat them?” he cried. 

“Oh, we beat them—sometimes. You’re too young to remem- 
ber when they had garrisons all over Israel, even in Saul’s 
town of Gibeah. After the battle of Ebenezer Israel was a con- 
quered province, till Saul started the rebellion and drove ’em 
out of the hills. But on the plains— Boy, you wait till you see 
a squadron of iron chariots drivin’ down on you! These giants 
are showy fellows, but the Philistines would beat us just about 
as often without ’em. . . . Why shouldn’t they beat us? Their 
swords and spears are steel; ours are bronze, all but the 
King’s and Prince Jonathan’s. Only our officers can afford 
armor; but they’re rich, they all wear it. Besides—” He spat. 
“Tf we don’t win in the first rush we don’t win at all; we can 
tell right off if God is with us, if it’s Yahweh’s day. But these 
Philistines don’t seem to care whether their gods are with ’em 
or not. They can get the worst of it all morning and still come 
back to win, giants or no giants.” 

“It makes me sick!” Joab groaned. Elhanan laughed cheer- 
essly. 

“It’s been makin’ some of us sick for years. . . . I was down 
at Beersheba on leave a couple of years ago, and I met an Egyp- 
tian girl, and we had some drinks and so on. ‘Soldier,’ she says 
to me, ‘what a fine big chest you got!’ ‘Why, yes,’ I says, 
swelling it out, ‘it 7s pretty good.’ ‘My Philistine friends,’ she 
says, ‘have told me a lot about the Hebrew army, but they 
never told me you had such fine big chests. But then of course 
they only see your backs,’ she says. . . . I clouted the little 
cat over the ear, but she was pretty near right at that.” 

He was silent, morosely regarding the stars that were be- 
ginning to glimmer. Joab heaved a shuddering sigh. 

“Then what’s to become of us—Yahweh’s chosen people?” 

“Don’t ask me, boy. They pay me to fight, not to think. . . . 
But sometimes a man can’t help thinking, anyway.” Elhanan 
rose, picked up his spear. “Here comes the relief.” 
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Sandals clopped on the stony trail; the sentry’s drawling 
challenge was answered in the nasal twang of the Ephraimites; 
a squad of soldiers slouched through a gap in the bushes. 
Elhanan parleyed with the sergeant in an undertone; then, to 
Joab— 

“Go ahead, boy. Ill be right with you.” 

He laid down his spear, unbuckled his sword belt, and cau- 
tiously drew the wineskin out of hiding. The squad had 
slouched on, but the sergeant lingered. 

“What’s that?” he asked. Elhanan gave a groan of resigna- 
tion. 

“That, sergeant? Why, that’s a sack of barley that I’m taking 
over to some friends of mine in camp. Want to step behind 
this bush and take a look at it?” Screened by the shrubbery, 
the sergeant tilted the wineskin and drank deep. 

“Barley it is,’ he agreed, smacking his lips as he returned 
it to Elhanan. “But be careful nobody sees you. And be back 
by daylight.” 

With the wineskin under his cloak, Elhanan followed Joab 
down the trail. 


3 


BETWEEN the blazing camp fires the boy from Bethlehem 
walked in wide-eyed amazement. Spears were stacked, helmets 
were off, pots simmered on the fires; five thousand men, as 
they ate supper, were abusing each other for being afraid of 
Goliath; their gesticulations made a ceaseless shadow-play 
in the firelight. Five thousand men, more than Joab had ever 
seen in his life; men of every tribe in Israel, from Danites of 
the distant North, their speech strange with the idioms of their 
Philistine neighbors, to a scattering of Jerahmeelites from the 
desert’s edge, far to the south of Judah. 

In Bethlehem they knew the southern clans, Judah and Caleb 
and Jerahmeel—wild jealous tribes who might send men to 
fight for Saul, but would never acknowledge him as King; 
they knew the Benjamites, the King’s own tribe, their neigh- 
bors to the north. But Joab had hardly ever seen an Eph- 
raimite and the remoter northern tribes were only names. Now 
the northern twang was everywhere; here was the army of 
all Israel and all the South as well, from Dan to Beersheba— 
and not one man who dared to fight Goliath. 

At that blistering reminder the boy hung his head, no longer 
interested in this great impotent array; he plodded on, his 
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eyes on Elhanan’s heels, till his guide halted, pointing to a camp 
fire near the brow of the hill. Beyond its leaping blaze, the 
feathery foliage of an acacia was bright against the shadow. 

“You'll find your uncles over there,” Elhanan grunted; and 
was gone. 

Around the fire lounged half a dozen men, their armor laid 
aside, taking their ease in belted tunics and sandals—Joab’s 
three uncles, stocky, square-jawed, sullen; two or three other 
Judean officers whom he knew by sight; and a stranger in a 
fine blue tunic, with a thin kindly face. No sign of David... . 
Joab came forward into the firelight; and Eliab, the eldest of 
the uncles, looked up at him and came to his feet with a bound. 

“As God lives!” he swore. “You, too? You might as well go 
right back home! Nobody wants you here!” He scowled, pant- 
ing. “I’m sick of it, I tell you! You boys trying to edge your 
way into everything—”’ 

“Y’m not trying to edge my way into anything,” Joab in- 
terrupted. The respect and fear which he felt for his mother 
and his grandfather dwindled, when it came to Eliab, to the 
mere perfunctory deference due the eventual head of the 
family. “Your father sent me up,” he said, “with a message 
for David. Where is he?” 

Now Eliab smiled malignly, and his two brothers smiled 
with him. 

“David!” he called. “Come out here!” 

There was a stir in the shadows beyond the fire. A young 
man, not quite so tall as Joab, sauntered out with a rather 
lordly unconcern; the firelight shone on his unkempt tangle of 
curly red hair, it gleamed in brown eyes, bright and restless, 
shadowed with a trace of apprehension. 

“Hello, Joab!” He tried hard to be casual; but the pretense 
broke down before the snarling expectant grins of his brothers. 
Joab felt a rush of pity. 

“Come over here,” he said. “I’ve got a message for you— 
but we needn’t disturb the others.’ But Eliab seized his arm as 
he turned away. 

“Stay here, both of you! We all want to hear this. Though 
maybe we can guess what it is.” He laughed, and his two 
brothers laughed with him, acrid and mirthless. “We’ve been 
Hae for a week to tell him that nobody wants him around 

ere. 
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“Don’t discourage him,” said the stranger in blue with a 
cheerless chuckle. “We need all the men we can get.” 

“We don’t need him,” Eliab growled. 

“You never give me a chance!” said David. “I could be as 
good a soldier as any of you, if I only had a chance! Why, 
once when I was herding sheep, a lion came down—” Eliab 
snorted in disgust. 

“A lion? It was a bear, the last time you told it. Next time 
I suppose it will be a dragon. . . . They sent him up from 
home with some things to eat,” he explained to the stranger. 
“They thought he’d know enough to come back without being 
told; I always did, when I was his age. But he’s been hanging 
around ever since, making a nuisance of himself—trying to get 
a commission, trying to get some officer to take him as armor- 
bearer, playing his harp, making up songs— He’s done about 
everything, except offer to fight Goliath.” 

A laugh ran around the circle, but the man in blue only 
smiled. 

“Oh! So he plays the harp and makes up songs?” 

“All the time. Especially when there’s work to be done. Any- 
thing but work, is his motto.” 

“Why, Eliab, in some countries you’d be proud of such a 
brother. He’s what the Babylonians call an artist.” 

“Oh, is that what they’d call him? Well, we call him The 
Pest. Always trying to push in everywhere, get himself 
noticed—” He turned on Joab. “What did father tell you to 
tell him?” 

“He said to come home and herd the sheep,” Joab admitted 
reluctantly. 

“Hah!” Hands on hips, Eliab laughed at David. “I thought 
so! Who did you leave those sheep with in the wilderness, 
anyway? It’s about time you got back to them. . . . You start 
at daylight, you and Joab, too. And don’t let me see you again 
to-night. I’m sick of you!” 

He sat down beside the fire; and Joab, after a moment of 
hesitation, picked his way around the lounging circle and re- 
tired into the shadows. David was sitting against the tree, his 
head bowed; his harp—the light sickle-shaped harp that fitted 
into the curved arm—lay beside him. 

“That’s always the way!” he muttered as Joab flung him- 
self down. ‘“‘They never give me a chance. . . . Or you either,” 
he added in afterthought. 
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“What’s the difference?” said Joab wearily. “Perhaps we 
couldn’t use a chance if we had one. . . . After all, we both 
had our chance to-day—the most glorious chance any man 
could want.” And, as David looked puzzled— “Goliath,” he 
explained. David shrugged. 

“Oh, well! I meant something reasonable. . . . How’s every- 
thing at home?” 

“Worse than ever. Mother and grandfather are furious at 
you for not coming back, and as usual they take it out on me 
and Abishai. Especially me; Abishai does everything they ask 
him to, now that he’s in love and hoping they'll let him get 
married. But I—” David nodded. 

“T know,” he said. ‘“They’re afraid we'll do something new— 
something that wasn’t done by our ancestors. God knows, it’s 
about time somebody did something in this country.’”’ Then, 


more cheerfully— “Has anybody been asking about me?” 
Joab grinned. 
“Your father... . But I suppose you mean some of the 


girls. Well, they haven’t asked me. They wouldn’t.” 

“Girls would look at you,” David told him, “if you ever 
looked at them.” 

“TI haven’t time for girls. Not till I’ve done some of the 


things I mean to do... . Or meant to do,” Joab amended 
cheerlessly. 

“You're missing something. . . . You haven’t seen Rachel, 
have your” 


“No, I haven’t seen her. I let married women alone... . 
And you ought to. If your father ever found out about that—” 
David yawned. 

“He won’t. Nor her husband, if that’s what’s worrying you. 
She’s clever.” ‘ 

“Clever?” Joab grunted. “She’s common—riffraff! David, I 
don’t see what you can get out of a girl like that.” In the light 
of the distant fire, he could see that David was smiling faintly. 

“Every woman has something,” he said. “Something no other 
woman has. I’ve never been disappointed yet. . . . And neither 
ae they, unless they’ve lied to me.” There was a pause; 
then— 

“Who’s the man in blue?” Joab asked. 

“His name’s Beriah; a volunteer officer, of one of the great 
families of the hill country of Ephraim. He’s traveled—to Tyre, 
and Babylon. ... Did you hear what he said about me? 
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The Babylonians would call me an artist! And that’s from a 
man who’s seen the world, who hasn’t spent his life cooped 
up in Bethlehem. If only I could get to Babylon—!” 

“Babylon’s a long way off,” said Joab. It seemed ten times 
as far, somehow, since he had seen Goliath. “Sing me a song, 
David. I need one of your songs to-night. Any one.” 

“Eliab won’t let me sing, when he’s within earshot. He found 
out that the soldiers liked it too well. If I could only stay a 
few days longer, the King might hear me— But what’s the 
use?” David finished, his spirits sinking. “Back to Bethlehem 
in the morning!” 

The boys lay silent and disheartened; and after a time they 
heard voices raised in argument around the fire. 

“My dear Eliab,” Beriah the Ephraimite was protesting, ‘“I 
said no such thing. I merely argued that from the viewpoint 
of a man who has seen other countries, as well as our own 
little corner of the earth, there’s something to be said on the 
side of the Philistines. I prefer my own side, naturally. But I 
visited the Philistine cities in the last armistice, and I must 
say I liked the people. The old aristocracy, that is; the masses 
are only a mongrel mixture of Canaanites, Amorites, renegade 
Jews, Egyptians— But the old families, the descendants of the 
invaders who came in from Crete and conquered the country— 
they’re good people, Eliab. We have to fight them, certainly; 
but we needn’t despise them.” 

“Good people! Their cities are sinks of luxury and vice!” 

“Well—” Beriah smiled thinly. “We have vice in Ephraim, 
and I suspect it’s not unknown in Judah; though certainly we 
haven’t much Juxury. But there’s more than that in Philistia. 
A spaciousness, a grandeur, a freedom that we never feel, 
cooped up in our hills. Those splendid porticoed temples; those 
domed palaces with their gardens; the caravans you see in 
Gaza, passing through from Egypt to Babylon; Ashkelon har- 
bor, with ships at the docks from Cyprus and Ionia and Tar- 
shish. ...I1 tell you, Eliab, it makes Judah and Ephraim 
seem rather provincial.” 

“T’m not ashamed of being provincial!” Eliab shouted. “Or 
of being poor either! We Jews are producers—farmers and 
sheep ranchers. The Philistines are only middlemen, parasites! 
They buy and sell, and charge commissions, and lend money 
at interest. They crowd together in cities, and build them- 
selves palaces, and take hot baths in marble tubs. They load 
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their women with jewels—short-haired, insolent women, who 
think they are as good as men, women unfit to be named 
with our mothers in Israel! They stay up late at night, drink- 
ing wine out of golden cups while they listen to sensuous music. 
God hates them!” he summarized. 

“T don’t doubt that Yahweh hates them,” Beriah conceded 
with a yawn. “Yahweh, we might as well admit, is a rather 
provincial god. A good enough god for our ancestors in the 
desert; but it’s time we outgrew that old narrow intolerance 
if we ever expect to amount to anything. I’m glad to see our 
women taking up the worship of Ashtaroth. Some of them 
carry it a little too far; that’s usually the way with a new 
fashion. But Ashtaroth is a strong goddess, the goddess of great 
nations. Under one name or another they worship her in 
Philistia, in Phoenicia, in Assyria, in Babylon—” 

“You are an assimilationist!” Eliab flung at him. 

“Calling names isn’t argument. . . . And I’m not an assimi- 
lationist!”’ said Beriah with unexpected earnestness. ‘I’m all 
for what Saul is trying to do—unite our weak clans into a 
nation and make the Philistines keep their hands off of us, give 
us a chance. But I don’t see that patriotism need make us 
hostile to everything that makes life worth living. Surely we 
can fight our War of Liberation against Philistine militarism 
without abusing Philistine culture and Philistine music. Let’s 
try to see both sides.” 

“You can’t afford to see both sides in war time!” Eliab 
shouted. “And there is only one side, anyway! Our god is 
better than their gods—” 

“Ts he? Yahweh is a war god first of all, the Lord of the 
hosts of Israel. Fifty years ago the Philistines beat us at 
Ebenezer and captured the Ark of God. They hold it still—on 
neutral territory, to be sure, if you can call Kirjath-Jearim 
neutral; practically it’s a Philistine dependency. At any rate, 
the Ark of God is there, and we don’t dare try to recover it. I 
must say, Eliab, a god who can do no better than that—” 

“The Ark of God is an Ephraimite superstition!” said Eliab 
angrily. “God lives on Mount Sinai, not in a box.” 

“You Southerners take your religion so literally!” Beriah 
sighed. “You see no beauty in symbolism. . . . At any rate, 
if Yahweh were such a strong god the Philistines wouldn’t beat 
us continually. Their gods are better than our god—or they 
are better men than we.” 
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“You are a defeatist!’’ cried Eliab’s brother Shammah. 
Beriah looked at him coldly. : 

“TI think my military record will bear inspection. I haven’t 
gone down to fight Goliath—but I might, if I had as much 
faith in Yahweh as you men of Judah. Why don’t you go 
down and fight him? Why does no one at all go down, day after 
day? Because we’ve lost faith—faith in ourselves and in our 
god. We can’t change ourselves; but perhaps if we changed 
gods—” 

“YT won’t change gods!” cried Eliab. “I will have only our 
old Hebrew god, who brought us up out of the land of Egypt 
and gave us this Promised Land!” But his fierce heat cooled 
before the Ephraimite’s acid smile. 

“The Promised Land!” said Beriah softly. “Yes, our god gave 
it to us—if we could take it. We drove out the inhabitants of 
the hill country; but even with his help we can’t drive out the 
inhabitants of the plain. They have chariots of iron. We even 
lost our hill country once, and if the Philistines ever put forth 
their strength—as they may do some of these days—we’re 
likely to lose it again, to be conquered and enslaved. 

“And meanwhile we cling to our barren hills, grubbing a 
bare living out of the rocky soil, and swear that this is a land 
of milk and honey! Poor and ignorant and provincial, we soothe 
our sense of inferiority by shouting that the things we can’t 
get are not worth having, that they’re wicked, hateful to God. 
Touchy and suspicious and narrow, we make up wonderful tales 
of the greatness of our ancestors to forget what we are now. 
. . » The Promised Land! A land of poverty and pettiness, of 
envy and jealousy and spite that we vent on each other, be- 
cause we're too weak to turn it on the Philistines! As God 
lives! Could we, a rural people with a rural god, suspicious 
of everything that makes life worth living, ever build a Prom- 
ised Land? Why, any civilized observer—from Babylon, for in- 
stance—would say that the best thing that could happen to 
us would be absorption in a cultured nation like the Philis- 
tines!” 

_ Now men sprang up around the fire. ‘“Treason!” they cried. 
Beriah, lounging on his elbow, only laughed at them. 

“Treason? You know it’s true. You wouldn’t be so hot, if 
you didn’t know it... . Tell the King I’m a traitor, if you 
like; or the General. Saul and Abner know me; they know I’m 
the only nobleman of Ephraim who still brings his men down 
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for every campaign, year after year. I’m for Saul till the end; 
but you know as well as I do, Eliab, what the end must be. 

“It’s not a question of one god or another. I think we 
weaken ourselves by depending on our outworn god of the 
desert; but it’s more than that. They talk in Babylon—the 
philosophers at the great temples—of a Law that is above all 
gods, a great unalterable law that controls the sun and stars in 
their motions, and writes the fate of men and nations in the 
stars; a law that brings one nation up and another down in 
some inexorable succession. . . . I’m afraid, Eliab, that law is 
on the side of the Philistines.” 

“The Babylonians are ignorant idolaters!”’ Eliab screamed. 
“Our god is stronger than their silly law. With his help we 
can—” 

“Kill Goliath?” Beriah suggested; and Eliab choked, with 
an uncontrollable shudder. Beriah laughed wearily. 

“Oh, I'd like to believe you,” he said, “to believe that we are 
the greatest nation on earth, and our god the strongest god. 
But there’s an argument against that, that none of us has an- 
swered. . . . Goliath.” 

In the great silence that fell about the camp fire, Joab could 
hear David moving nervously, with sullen mutterings. 

“Our god is the strongest god!” he growled. “This Ephraim- 
ite is a blasphemer!” But Joab hung his head in impotent 
despair. 

“He’s right!” he groaned. “He’s right. Say what you like— 
always, at the end, there’s Goliath. ... What can we do, 
David? What can anyone do?” 

He lay down and buried his face in his cloak. But David still 
sat brooding; and presently he began to strum softly on his 
harp. 

4 
KING SAUL strode up and down in his tent, his scarlet cloak 
flapping about long hairy legs, his black beard clutched despair- 
ingly in both hands. By the table where an oil lamp flickered 
sat a stocky grizzled man in a bronze corselet, his eyes un- 
easily following the King. 

“Abner!” Saul halted, his eyes lurid. “I can’t stand this any 
longer! To-morrow morning I go down to fight Goliath.” 

“You must think of the kingdom,” the Commander-in-chief 


reminded him. “If anything happened to you, which may God 
forbid—” 
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“If anything happened! Could anything be worse than sit- 
ting here day after day and listening to that man? You know 
what it is doing to the morale of the army! . . . Yes, and to 
my morale too!” 

“Tf you would approve my plan for a flank movement—” 
Abner began. But the King cut him off with an impatient sweep 
of the arm. 

“A flank movement, around Goliath? Our people are too 
imaginative for that. They’d be wondering what he was doing 
behind them; one flight of arrows from a thicket would rout 
them. . . . No, I must fight him. After all, God was with me 
once, before I quarreled with Samuel—” He broke off, uncer- 
tain. 

“God is with you still,” said Abner. “Samuel is against you 
because he made you King; he has never forgiven you for being 
King, a greater man than he. But—” 

“Samuel is still strong, Abner! The country people believe 
in him. When I do anything, he talks it over with his cronies, 
and sneers at me—and they go out from Ramah to spread the 
poison over the whole country, saying that God has forsaken 
me.” He tugged savagely at his beard. “I wonder if God does 
prefer Samuel!” he muttered. “He never answers me any 
more, when I inquire at His oracle; His prophets are silent; 
He never sends me dreams—” His dark eyes burned in tor- 
ment. “‘Abner, are we going to fail after all?” 

“No!” cried the General. Then, reflectively— “It may not 
be too late for a reconciliation with Samuel, even yet. He’s 
jealous and conceited; but he is an Ephraimite—and he was a 
priest at the old temple of Shiloh, serving the Ark of God 
before the Philistines took it. If we could only recover the 
Ark, we might recover Samuel too.” The King threw up his 
hands. 

“Tmpossible! The Ark is on neutral territory.” 

“Yes, the Canaanite cities are neutral,’ Abner agreed dryly. 
“But they pay tribute to the Philistines, they keep the Ark 
for the Philistines. . . . Neutral! Saul, if we made a sudden 
raid on Kirjath-Jearim, after the Philistines have gone into 
winter quarters—” 

“No!” Saul thundered. “You military men have no respect 
for the sanctity of treaties! Our ancestors guaranteed the neu- 
trality of the Canaanite cities, swearing a solemn oath before 
the Lord—” 
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“And ever since,” the General finished, “the Canaanite cities 
have been a wedge driven into the heart of our country, cutting 
off Judah from Ephraim. If we held them we could bring Judah 
into the kingdom too. Must we be bound forever by the di- 
plomatic mistakes of our ancestors, when considerations of 
imperative strategic necessity—” 

“No, no!” said the King uneasily. “It wouldn’t do. If I broke 
that oath, God would certainly forsake me. . . . Besides, that 
wouldn’t dispose of Goliath. To-morrow morning I am going 
down!” 

The General pondered, stroking his curly grizzled beard; 
then he rose and held out his hand. 

“Well, Saul, if you must! My cousin—my oldest friend— 
may the Lord go with you!” 

But the King drew away from the offered hand; his eyes 
were troubled. 

“So you're willing to let me go at last! . . . Abner, if any- 
thing should happen, swear to me that you will establish my 
son Jonathan on the throne!” 

“Jonathan? But of course! He is the heir—” Saul laughed 
harshly. 

“The heir! What does that mean, in Israel? Our monarchy 
is new, and less popular every year. The other tribes are 
jealous of Benjamin; Samuel and his friends are always talk- 
ing me down, saying that Israel needed no King, that it should 
serve only God—and Samuel! If I die without some great suc- 
cess, Israel may abolish the monarchy. Or, even if they will still 
have a King, they may say that my successor should be elected, 
as I was. But I choose my successor! I choose my son!” 

“And I will elect him!” Abner promised. Saul stared at him 
darkly. 

“Vou!” His voice was a hoarse whisper. “You will elect him! 
Yes, I might have seen it. . . . Oh, I know Jonathan! A good 
soldier, but no politician. If he succeeds me you will be the 
true King—yes, as half the time you are King now!” His anger 
rose gustily. “I give the orders, I bear the complaints of the 
people; but the ideas are yours—” 

“My lord!” the General protested; but the King stormed on. 

“Oh, I know you, Abner!” Saul’s hand hovered about his 
sword. “You could never make yourself king; you aren’t 
showy, you lack imagination. It needs a man who has imagina- 
tion, and who can catch the imagination of the people, to be 
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King in Israel. This unruly nation admires Jonathan the sol- 
dier; but you would stand behind him, think his thoughts, 
move his hands—” 

The sword flashed out, swung up— Then, shuddering, Saul 
lowered it slowly, thrust it back into the scabbard. 

“T’m sorry, Abner. These sudden rages come over me—I won- 
der if God sends them! He knows I have enemies enough, with- 
out turning on my best friend. . . . No, I won’t fight Goliath. 
You and Jonathan together might do better than I, but I must 
try a little longer. If Jonathan only had more insight—or if you 
’ could only catch the imagination— I could do that, once.” 

Through the open tent flap he stared out at the stars. 
Abruptly he turned back. 

“Send word throughout the army,” he commanded, “‘that the 
man who kills Goliath can marry my daughter.” 

“The Princess Michal?” Abner asked, his brows lifting. 
“Tt is not the custom to give the younger daughter before the 
firstborn. Public opinion—” 

“That’s true. . . . Well, then—Merab!” Abner stroked his 
beard. 

“Dare we do that, Saul? We’ve practically promised her to 
Adriel. His family is powerful beyond the Jordan. If we 
offended them—” 

“Could anything be worse than this? Offend anybody, if only 
we can get rid of Goliath! Proclaim it throughout the camp— 
the Princess Merab is the prize for the man who kills Goliath!” 

“Any man? Officer or private?” 

“Any man! We can’t stand on class distinctions now. .. . 
That’s all for to-night,” he finished. “I’m going for a walk.” 

The fires were dying, now; through the sleeping camp the 
King strode, his hands clasped behind his back, his face hag- 
gard and tormented. 

Perhaps he ought to fight Goliath, after all. It would be 
suicide; he felt that with utter certainty. But it would be a 
gesture that would catch the imagination of Israel, that would 
tinge the nation’s memory of its first King with an ineradicable 
respect. . . . He shook his head angrily. Thinking of himself! 
Never mind that; would the gesture help the kingdom? It 
might establish his dynasty, if he died for the people; it might 
give Jonathan the prestige that would enable him to keep 
Abner in his place.... Or it might hopelessly discredit 
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Jonathan; this peculiar people might think of him only as 
the son of the man who had failed to kill Goliath. 

To die bravely was not enough; Israel needed more than a 
moral victory. 

For Abner was shrewd; he knew his limitations; he was 
patient and unwearying. Dangerous to Jonathan, if he were a 
secret overlord; but he could be a useful servant. Jonathan 
was obtuse, credulous, easy-going; but, if his father avoided 
Goliath and lived to train him, he might yet become the King 
that Saul had meant to be—glorious and victorious, the father 
of his people; schooling them to forget quarrels and pettiness 
and jealousy, to act and think together—a great nation, fit 
to build, at last, the Promised Land. Saul had seen that vision, 
had set his hand to the work; and then the endless wars, victory 
followed by defeat, and that fatal quarrel with Samuel— 

The King groaned aloud. Always his thoughts went round 
and round in a closed circle, back to the same old mistakes, 
the same bits of undeserved incalculable ill-fortune—things 
that had happened once for all and could never be mended 
now. Israel was finished; Israel lay helpless before the giant— 
and Israel’s King, and Israel’s God... . 

Saul lifted his head; down the wind came the music of a 
harp, a clear tenor voice was raised in song. He found himself 
moving toward the music; other men were moving, too; around 
the red-haired boy who was singing, a circle had gathered, and 
deepened, till it was a hushed, tense crowd. The King paused— 
and then the vague solace that the music had brought him 
leaped and blazed into new hope. 

For it was a song about Goliath: how he stood forth in his 
arrogance, defying Israel and Israel’s God; how all the army 
fled from him, dismayed and sore afraid—until a boy came 
out to meet him, a shepherd lad. ‘Who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living God? 
The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, He will 
deliver me out of the hand of the Philistine!” 

Now the music was harsh and dissonant; Goliath was mock- 
ing the boy, cursing him by his gods. And in crashing, swelling 
chords came the boy’s reply—‘You come to me with a sword 
and a spear; but I come to you in the name of Yahweh Sabaoth, 
the God of the armies of Israel! This day will the Lord deliver 
you into my hand, and I will give the carcasses of the host of 
the Philistines to the fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
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field, that all the earth may know that there is a God in Israel!” 
Then the singer’s voice rose in an ecstasy of triumph: “I smote 
him; I prevailed over him! I slew him!” And at last King Saul 
knew that this boy he had never heard of was telling his 
own story, singing to-night what he would do to-morrow; and 
he wept with joy as the song rose to the climax: “Blessed be the 
Lord my rock, who teaches my hands to war, and my fingers 
to fight; my high tower, and my deliverer; my shield, and He 
in whom I trust! For lo, thine enemies, O Lord, thine enemies 
shall perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered! 
But my horn hast thou exalted like the horn of the wild ox; I 
am anointed with fresh oil!” 

. . « Joab, squatting at David’s side, was dimly aware of the 
crowd that pushed and packed itself in around them, of 
knees pressing against his shoulders, of the stifled breathing 
of a great company all about. But that only touched his con- 
sciousness, and slipped away. He had soared high above the 
world men lived in, to an empyrean of shimmering magic where 
boys killed giants, and Israel triumphed over Philistia, and 
all things ended right. His ecstasy mounted to an unendurable 
pitch—and then the strings rang in a glorious final chord; 
the song was ended. . . . And with a crash he came back to 
the world of reality: a world buried, just now, in a cold op- 
pressive silence through which he sensed a shudder of relaxing 
tension, the reluctant reawakening of many men to things as 
they are. His head drooped. After all, it was only a song... . 

There was a stir behind him; men stepped on him, fell over 
him, in their haste to get out of the way of a figure thrusting 
through the crowd—a huge figure in a scarlet cloak, its bronze 
helmet banded with a circlet of gold. The King! In the fire- 
light his face was bright with exultation; his hands fell on 
David’s shoulders, he drew the bemused boy to his feet. 

“At last,” Saul thundered, “God has sent me a man! To- 
morrow morning you will go down and kill Goliath!” 

David stared at him; he blinked and shivered; he tried to 
speak. Joab knew he was trying to explain that it was only a 
song; and that to-morrow morning he must go back to Bethle- 
hem. But the words would not come. ... The King broke 
out in a roar of jovial laughter. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, lad! Don’t think of me as the 
King; think of me as a father. For when you’ve killed Goliath 
you marry my daughter!” 
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That brought Eliab forward, hastily, his hand raised in 
salute. 

“My lord! Don’t take this boy seriously! He’s always making 
up silly songs that don’t mean anything!” And as the King 
glowered at him— “Why, he’s no soldier!” said Eliab. “He’s 
only a sheep herder.” 

David’s head flung up; at last he found his voice. 

“T am an artist! . . . Temporarily employed as a sheep 
herder.” 

“Whatever you are,” said the King, ‘‘you have faith—in our 
god, in our people, in yourself. To-morrow morning you will 
kill Goliath!” 

Now all the brothers gathered round, protesting; they knew 
their father’s unacknowledged tenderness for his last-born 
son; he would hold them responsible. “He didn’t mean it!” they 
clamored. “It was only one of his songs!” And from behind 
them, Beriah’s voice— “The boy is an artist, my lord the King 
—not a man of action! Artists always see things as they ought 
to be.” 

“But,” Saul cried furiously, “he said, ‘I smote him!’ I!” 

“With all respect,” Beriah offered, “an artist is not re- 
sponsible for the opinions of his characters, even in a first-per- 
son narrative.” 

Saul shook his head like a tormented bull. 

“T don’t know anything about art; I’ve never had time for 
it. But I thought I had found a man! . . . Boy, did you mean 
it? Will you fight?” 

David cowered away from his lurid eyes; and Joab, watch- 
ing in an agony almost as keen as David’s own, knew that he 
was afraid—afraid of this infuriate King, this circle of frenzied 
men, ready to cheer him if he volunteered for certain death, and 
to hoot him out of the camp if he behaved sensibly. Against 
that unendurable picture, David closed his eyes. 

Now, Joab knew, he could see another picture—a boy 
armored in faith answering the giant’s challenge, striding boldly 
down the hill while Saul and the army cheered him. A bright 
and glorious picture, that far. But after that— 

David’s eyes opened; he stiffened proudly, he looked Saul 
in the face. 

' “Yes! ” he cried in a rush of ecstasy. “I'll fight him! I'll kill 
im!’ 
And as the King embraced him, the crowd broke into a 
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tumult of exultant cheers. So far as they were concerned, 
Goliath was already slain. 

Joab felt that fiery confidence too, above his tremendous 
awed wonder. David was going to do it! David! ... But 
afterward—when they had planned the morning’s work in a 
sort of clamorous mass meeting, and the others had gone 
away at last, leaving him alone with David, to try to sleep— 
he found himself thinking, David is going to try to doit... . 

They were lying at the edge of the hill, where David could 
see Goliath as soon as he appeared in the morning. Joab sat 
up, looking down into the blackness of the valley. David was 
going to try to doit. . . . But he was only a boy, and Goliath 
a man of war from his youth; his burnished armor shone so 
balefully, his spear was so broad and bright— Saul had sent 
for his own armor and made David try it on; but they could 
all see that the bronze corselet and shin guards would only be 
in the boy’s way... . 

“David!” Joab whispered. “Are you asleep?” 

“No.” David sat up; in the starlight, his face was glum. 

“David, are you going down to meet him as soon as he 
comes out?” 

“Might as well get it over with.” 

“Get it over with?” Joab gasped. “You—you’re not afraid, 
are you?” 

“No, I’m not afraid. Of course. . . . But— Oh, how did I 
ever let myself in for this?” Joab stared at him in cold 
horror. 

“Why, the spirit of the Lord came upon you! A man can 
do anything when the spirit of the Lord is upon him!” 

“Spirit of the Lord!” David laughed savagely. “It was that 
harp! I still had the rhythm in my muscles; I could still hear 
the echoes of my own music. . . . I forgot it was only a song.” 

Only a song. . . . Joab shuddered. It couldn’t be only a 
song; Israel was lost, unless it were a reality. 

“You mustn’t worry about this now,” he said desperately. 
“You'll be all right in the morning.” (He must be all right in 
the morning.) “We'll all be cheering you, praying for you—” 

“Ves,” said David. “So you said.” 

“David!” Joab flung himself into high resolve. “If he—if 
he should kill you, I’ll go down and let him kill me too!” 

“Uh!” David grunted. “That helps.” And as Joab would 
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have persisted in his reassurances— “Oh, shut up, will you? 
Go to sleep!” 

Joab lay down, shuddering with a great cold apprehension; 
he knew he could never close his eyes that night. But he had 
had a long journey that day, and an evening of draining ex- 
citement. Presently he slept. 

But David still sat, wide awake, his heart like a stone 
within him. His glance fell on the harp, and lingered, baleful 
and vindictive. And after a while he snatched it up and flung 
it far away down the hillside, in a hopeless frenzy of rage and 
despair. 

> 


THE morning star hung over the eastward hills when Elhanan 
the son of Jair said a thick-tongued good night to his friends 
and started back for his post beyond the ravine. They had 
heard the King’s proclamation throughout the camp, and 
afterward they had heard distant cheering; but that did not 
disturb these half-dozen veterans, earnest and appreciative 
drinkers. Let the others shout, if they had anything worth 
shouting over; but those who had the rare luck to drink old 
Jesse’s wine could enjoy it in prudent silence. Elhanan had 
enjoyed it copiously; now he picked his way through the 
camp with tangled feet, walking in unbalanced rushes, more 
than once almost treading on sleeping men. It was a relief to 
come out on the hillside with the ravine below him; if he fell, 
now, he would fall in the way he was going. 

. . . 90, he mused, the man that kills Goliath can marry 
the Princess Merab. Saul better bid higher than that. I’ve seen 
her, this Princess Merab. Fat girl—no fire in her. I’d never 
fight a giant for her, Princess or no Princess. That Egyptian 
girl, now, at Beersheba—she was a hot little piece, even if she 
did say that about the Hebrew army. . . . Queer the way the 
stars swing back and forth; I must be drunk. That’s it, sure 
enough; I’m drunk. Why not? The sergeant’ll let me sleep it 
off and I won’t have to listen to Goliath. Uncircumcised dog— 
says our god’s no god and our women are anybody’s women. 
But who’s going to shut his mouth? Not Elhanan. . . . I make 
a lot of noise on this hill; the bowlders roll out from under a 
man’s feet. Ah! Here’s the bottom at last! Now where’s that 
trail? If only the stars would hold still till I got my bearings— 
What’s that? Water! Wet feet! Huh! Thought this brook had 
been dry for a month. . . . More water—! 
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. . . Elhanan stood still, a cold fear crawling over him. 
Water—the wrong brook. He had lost his way, come out on 
the wrong side of camp; up the hill to the right were the Philis- 
tines. Already dawn was beginning to break; if a sentry saw 
him now—! Stumbling, panting, he ran down the brook bed; 
never mind the noise if only he could get around the shoul- 
der of the hill in time. Over this bowlder, around that bush— 

A man who had been washing his face and arms in the 
brook sat up on his haunches, looming big in the dimness. 

“What’s all the racket about?” he growled. The Philistine 
accent! . . . Elhanan’s teeth chattered; he had left all his 
weapons on the knoll. 

“By Dagon and Atargatis!” the Philistine swore. “Can’t a 
man wash his face without somebody crashing in on him? 
You’ve muddied the water, too, just when I was ready to take 
a drink.” He laughed grimly. “I make it a rule never to kill 
a Jew before breakfast; but just this once—” 

He rose—and rose, higher and higher, his monstrous shoul- 
ders blocking out the stars, one by one. Elhanan screamed in 
sudden horror. 

“Goliath!” 

With a hoarse chuckle the giant came down on him bare- 
handed, his long arms reaching out, his huge taloned fingers 
groping. Wild with fear, Elhanan ducked under the swinging 
arms, tried to dive out of reach. His body plunged against the 
armored shins as Goliath lurched forward with a roar of 
rage—lurched and stumbled, and fell headlong in a great 
clatter of metal. His forehead crashed against a sharp corner 
of the rocky outcrop. He lay still. 

Elhanan, pinned down by those mighty legs, waited help- 
lessly for the giant to turn and tear him to pieces. But Goliath 
lay still. . . . Hesitant, fearful, Elhanan dragged himself out, 
inch by inch. He stared at the huge inert form. Something was 
oozing away from the head, a dark trickle across the lime- 
stone. Elhanan touched it, tasted it. Blood. . . . Goliath was 
dead. 

In a disintegrating rush of ineffable relief, Elhanan col- 
lapsed. Face down in the bushes he wept hysterically; he was 
sick, long and miserably; at last, in utter exhaustion, he slept. 

. .. And in that moment David, keeping shivering vigil 
above the valley, saw across the eastward hills the first red 
streak of day. The day when he must die. . . . No! Other 
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men die but it can’t happen to me! God will not let it happen 
to me! Goliath will be sick to-day! A snake will bite him! 
There will be an earthquake—a thunderstorm—an eclipse of 
the sun— 

But as the red streak slowly widened that wild hope grew 
more tenuous; the truth weighed down on him, insistent; it 
compassed him about, inexorable, ineluctable. He must die. 
. .. And the artist who had never had to look Necessity in 
the face, because one refuge was always open, found that 
refuge closed against him now; his hands groped vainly for 
the weapon that had always armed him against reality—his 
harp. The harp that, in haste and anger and folly, he had 
thrown away, down the hill. 

He peered down into the valley; it was still a pool of 
darkness, no Philistine sentry could see him now. And he 
couldn’t have thrown the harp so very far— 

Silently he stepped over the sleeping Joab and crept down 
the slope. 

6 


ELHANAN’S eyes opened. Daylight. His head was throbbing, 
his bones ached, his throat was hot and dry; he lay gasping in 
feeble misery, and vowed that he would never touch a drop 
of that stuff again as long as he lived. 

A recollection edged its way into his consciousness. It was 
fantastically incredible; he tried to frown it away. But it per- 
sisted. Presently he turned his head, still dryly skeptical— 
and stared in stupefaction at a monstrous form, lying prone 
and lifeless. So it was true. . . . I’ve killed Goliath! I’ve killed 
Goliath! Dll marry a Princess and live like a King— 

He looked again, frowning, and sat up, peering over the 
hulking shoulders. There lay the giant’s sword, all bloody; 
his neck was a truncated mass of bloody meat; the head was 
gone. . . . That’s queer, Elhanan mused. I know I was drunk, 
but you’d think I’d remember cutting off his head— 

He struggled to his feet in wild haste. Up the eastward hill 
toward the Hebrew camp—far up the hill—a red-haired youth 
was swiftly climbing. Something was slung over his shoulder, 
something he was carrying by a black tangle of hair. . . . The 
head of Goliath. . . . Elhanan raised a frenzied shout. 

“Hey! Come back here! Where you going with that?” 

But the red-haired youth—remote, preoccupied, all but out 
of earshot—only went on climbing. Elhanan shook off his para- 
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lyzed horror; he too began to climb, stumbling and wheezing, 
toward the summit, and the dull murmur of the waking camp. 
But it was too late; he knew it was too late. Before he was 
half way up the hill the boy had gained the crest; he stood for 
an instant silhouetted against the sunrise, his body thrust- 
ing upward like a lance, holding high above him the head of 
the giant. .. . And the confused murmur of the camp re- 
coiled and deepened, and then leaped skyward in a mad roar. 

“David! David! He’s killed Goliath! Forward—for Yahweh 
and David!” 

Before Elhanan. still plodding grimly on, had reached the 
summit, the first men ran past him—half-armed, in no order 
at all, but crazed with confidence and fury. Across the valley 
trumpets sounded in the Philistine camp, but Elhanan the 
old soldier knew that no troops could stop the Hebrews when 
in rare incalculable moments they were seized with this rag- 
ing frenzy. For he spirit of the Lord had come upon them; 
they knew that it was Yahweh’s day. 

And now they streamed past him, officers and men inter- 
mingled; Saul too, unhelmeted, his sword bare, running like 
the rest— 

“Stop!” Elhanan screamed. “TI killed him! Listen—” 

They passed him; they were gone. ... More men and 
more, an interminable swarming; even boys, now, and camp 
followers. A dark-eyed boy came leaping down the hill, wav- 
ing a stolen sword. 

“Joab! I killed him! David cut his head off but I killed 
him! Listen—” 

In a single bound Joab was past him; he had not heard 
him at all. . . . Now the rush was thinning; but the valley 
below was a mass of men, they swarmed up the farther hill; 
swords clashed on armor as the first comers flung themselves 
on the Philistines. Elhanan stood still, sick, dazed, dumb- 
founded. From across the valley came a ceaseless roar— 
“David! David!” 

In the wake of the army stumbled a single belated camp 
follower—a Syrian eunuch, fat and puffing. Elhanan seized him 
by the shoulders. 

“T tell you I killed him!” he sobbed. “Not David!” 

“Tet me go!” the eunuch squealed. “We'll loot the Philis- 
tine camp! Their officers wear gold rings, gold amulets! Get 


out of my way!” 
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“But I tell you—” 

The eunuch gave a frantic heave, a thrusting push—and 
leaped over the conqueror of Goliath, lying flat in the dust. 

“Stop!” Elhanan bleated. “Listen—” 

But it began to dawn on him, now, that no one would ever 
stop and listen. 

So presently he too was stumbling down the hill; not the 
betrothed of a princess, but an old soldier who hoped he would 
not be too late for the looting. He did not hear the shivering 
crackle as his blindly plunging feet crushed a forgotten harp. 


II 


ITH songs and shouting, and the throaty jubilant blare 
of ram’s-horn trumpets, King Saul’s army marched 
back to Gibeah his capital, men who had won a battle ex- 
ulting as if they had won the war. They straggled in a long, 
disordered column, their spears draped with garlands, their 
shoulders burdened with loot from the camp. Pack donkeys 
bore captured swords and spears by the hundred, weapons of 
steel for Israel; Goliath’s sword, Goliath’s armor, were to be 
hung up at Yahweh’s altar. Greatest prize of all, there were 
even a few dozen prisoners, battered and dazed, stumbling 
along with their hands bound behind them; Saul was going to 
show them off before the daughters of Israel, who had hardly 
ever seen a captive Philistine, and then he would hew them 
in pieces before the Lord, a worthy and acceptable sacrifice. 
Saul and David rode at the head of the column. In the hills 
men rode donkeys or camels, when they rode at all; but two 
fine horses had been taken from the Philistine commander, and 
Saul and David bestrode them now. The King was majestic in 
his scarlet cloak, his helmet banded with gold; but it was 
David whom the eyes of the people sought—David the giant 
killer. The shepherd boy who had come to camp empty- 
handed rode now in shining armor; and on his shoulder was a 
harp of inlaid ebony, with silver strings, that the King had 
given him out of the tent of the Philistine general to replace 
the one he had lost. He rode bareheaded; and the sunbeams 
slanting through the dust turned his ruddy hair into a fiery 
golden crown. 
From the town the women streamed out, wreathed in flow- 
ers, Clad in their brightest gowns, dancing wildly as they beat 
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their tambourines; singing, to the music of flute and harp, 
new songs of frenzied exultation with an insistent reiterated 
refrain— 
“Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his tens of thousands!” 


It seemed to Joab, plodding along unnoticed in the dust of 
David’s horse, that the King was not pleased with that; yet 
the song only gave a poetic turn to the plain truth. The few 
days after the battle, and that one night before the battle, 
had taught Joab that all Saul had accomplished in years was 
less than David had achieved at a single blow. Men who had 
fought on in dogged desperation were hot at last with the con- 
fident hope of victory. 

And the civilians—! Packed on the flat roofs of Gibeah 
they cheered, flung down flowers; thick oily smoke curled sky- 
ward from offerings on a score of altars, a sweet savor in the 
nostrils of Yahweh who had granted his people victory at last. 
Through dust and smoke and din, the column marched into 
the narrow streets; and the crowds surged forward, broke the 
ranks, mingled with the soldiers, men and women, too, laugh- 
ing and weeping with joy. Joab was jostled back, down the 
column. Shivering with nervous elation, he halted to adjust 
his helmet—a great crested helmet that he had taken, with 
sword and armor, from a Philistine he had struck down in the 
pursuit—and whirled about fiercely as a gust of derisive laugh- 
ter rose behind him. 

The Philistine prisoners ... But they were not laughing 
at him. Battered, bloodsmeared, without hope, they laughed at 
the rejoicing city. Their leader sneered in Joab’s wrathful 
face. 

“You people take victory hard,” he said. “When you get 
the chance.” 

And the boy’s enthusiasm began to drain away. He marched 
on, shouting; but the keen edge of his elation was gone. He 
could see Israel, now, as the Philistines saw it—a trivial peo- 
ple, ludicrously puffed up by this one trivial success. And 
these prisoners, who knew that they must die within the hour, 
could still look at Israel, and laugh. . . . The war was not 
over yet. 

By the time the column reached the great open square before 
Saul’s house—a hard-packed parade ground, flanked by the 
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barracks of the regulars—all pretense of order was lost; every 
soldier had a woman hanging on his arm. For now the cam- 
paign was over, the ritual restriction against wine and women 
was lifted; after the day of Yahweh would come the night of 
Ashtaroth. Joab was plodding on, his mind still on the prison- 
ers, when an eddy in the crowd flung a group of girls against 
him—gentlemen’s daughters, clad in scarlet, with bracelets and 
anklets of silver. Laughing hysterically, they kissed him, a sol- 
dier returning in triumph—and the last one lingered a moment, 
her lips returning to his, hot and avid, her laughter dying as a 
startled wonder grew in her eyes. And he was aware that he 
was a man, who had killed a man and wanted a woman... . 
She broke away, rejoined her friends; but he knew he would 
see her again to-night, at the great feast when all Gibeah 
would be drunk with wine and victory. Girls of her class were 
brought up in strictness and modesty; but if he came to her 
to-night, he could take her— 

He did see her that evening, hot-eyed and hilarious with 
wine; but he slipped out of her way. He was thinking still of 
the Philistine prisoners who had been butchered before the 
great altar, laughing as they died. . . . He would have no 
time for women till he had done some of the things that needed 
doing—the things he began to believe he might do, now that 
David had shown the way. 


2 


SINCE the battle he had seen little of David; for now David 
lived with the King, he had lifted himself far above the boy 
with whom he had once played soldier and stolen melons. But 
to-night David was before all men’s eyes. Saul brought out the 
Princess Merab, and joined her hand to David’s in the sight 
of all the people; he appointed David to the command of a 
regiment—a volunteer regiment, about to disband for the win- 
ter, but his rank and authority remained. And, before the 
altar, Prince Jonathan gave David his own sword and armor, 
and they two swore eternal brotherhood. 

And David had earned it. Only Joab knew how fully he 
had earned it; only Joab knew of that moment in the night 
before the battle, when David had almost lost heart. But he 
had conquered that weakness; faith had brought victory in 
the morning. . . . To-night he sat at the royal table, on the 
King’s right hand, with Abner on Saul’s left and the princes 
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across the table; and in that high company the slayer of 
Goliath belonged. In the light of a thousand torches, his face 
shone with the high holy ecstasy of a man who knew himself 
elect to some great destiny, who had received peculiar proof 
that his God was with him. 

So a giant killer should look, a hero chosen of Yahweh to 
redeem Yahweh’s people. From now on, David was a man set 
apart. . . . And Joab, who had killed no giants, must presently 
_ go back to a home where nobody appreciated him, in a small 
town where nothing ever happened. 

He had forgotten that, in the delirium of the victory fes- 
tival. When he remembered it, he looked again for the girl in 
scarlet, and found her presently hanging amorous on the 
arm of another man; she looked at him and did not see him. 
. . . A cold depression settled down on him. All Gibeah was 
shouting and singing, drinking itself drunken, giving thanks 
to God and making love to women. Even Eliab and the other 
uncles were revelling; the disgusted stupefaction with which 
they had greeted David’s exploit had given place to a fraternal 
pride. But neither wine nor song could lighten Joab’s heart. 
A King who had to consider public opinion would not take 
him into the army without his grandfather’s consent; and he 
kad no hope of that. 

The fires went down, the singing died away; all Gibeah slept 
at last, to wake in the morning with parched throats, and 
aching heads, and unfamiliar bedfellows. Joab slept alone, and 
woke too clear-headed for comfort. After breakfast he prowled 
about the town and saw the few sights—the high place with 
its altars, the tamarisk tree where the King sat and gave 
justice. One or two soldiers whom he passed saluted him, for 
he looked like an officer in the armor which he wore because 
he had no place to leave it. But he wasn’t an officer; he was 
a boy who must go back to Bethlehem—and the sooner the 
better. Presently he came back to the parade ground and 
walked toward the King’s house; he was going to see David and 
say good-by. 

A man in full armor came out of the royal door, and Joab 
saluted with as military a precision as he could muster. It was 
Prince Jonathan; he smiled ruefully as he returned the salute. 

“T congratulate you!” he said. “I don’t know who you are, 
but you and I seem to be the only sober men in Gibeah this 
morning. . . . As God lives! What a chance the Philistines 
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missed! A single battalion, just before dawn, could have butch- 
ered us all in our beds and burned the town. .. . Well, if 
they make enough mistakes, we’ll beat them yet. . . . What’s 
your unit?” Joab flushed. 

“I’m not a soldier, your Highness. I—I happened to be in 
the battle, and I took this armor from a Philistine—” 

“Not without some argument, I imagine,” Jonathan sug- 
gested. “Good boy! .. . It’s a pity you’re not in the service. 
We have plenty of men who can kill, when the spirit of the 
Lord comes upon them, but not so many who can stay sober 
through a victory festival and turn up ready for work the 
morning after. ... We lack endurance!” said the Prince 
fiercely. ‘We win battles but we can’t win the war. We take 
war too lightly; we despise the Philistines for making a busi- 
ness of it, with rules, and a technique; we fight for glory and 
they fight to win. And they do win.” He broke off, sighing. 
“J wish I’d been in the battle! I'd almost lost hope; but 
David has made everything possible. ... See there!” He 
nodded at a tiny baby boy toddling across the parade ground, 
his nurse close at his heels. “My son!” said Jonathan proudly. 
“Meribbaal, who will be King after me—thanks to David! I 
used to wonder if my son might live and die a slave, cup- 
bearer, perhaps, to the King of Gath. But since David killed 
the giant—” 

Nodding, the man who would be the second King of Israel 
walked away, to play with the child who would be the third; 
and left Joab frowning. It seemed to him that a Prince who 
owed so much to another man would be wiser not to admit 
it... . But the shortcomings of royalty were not his busi- 
ness. He turned, and presented himself at the King’s door. 

Even in Saul’s easy-going establishment there was cere- 
mony enough to impress a country boy. He waited in a vesti- 
bule where full-armed soldiers stood on guard, till the slave 
whom the doorkeeper had sent to David came back and led 
him through a maze of courts and corridors and arched gate- 
ways. They came presently to a court paved with flagstones, 
green-gold in the sunlight filtering through a grapevine arbor. 
Here a stair led up to a long gallery; David’s rooms were at the 
nearer end; at the other, behind a latticed door, the women’s 
apartments. As Joab went up he heard a distant high giggle— 

Then David ran out and flung his arms about him; not a 
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giant killer highly conscious of his destiny, but a boy greet- 
ing his best friend. 

“Joab! Where have you been all this time?” Then, glancing 
at the armor— “Oh, I see! I might have known you’d get 
into the army.” Joab tried to smile. 

“The army? No... I’m going home.” 

“Home?” David gasped. “But why?” 

“You know your father wouldn’t let me serve. Eliab and 
the others have some freedom—and he can’t stop you, now. 
But I’ve killed no giants.” 

“He’d let you serve if the King asked for you,” said David. 
“T’ll get Saul to write him a letter—” But Joab shook his 
head. 

“No! You’ve made your fortune. I must make mine.” 

“Why can’t I help you?” 

“Because,” said Joab slowly, “you are a man set apart. 
You fought Goliath when I was afraid. You’ve earned— 
everything. Till I’ve earned something—” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Before David’s high confident laughter all 
Joab’s scruples, his turgid cogitations, did seem rather non- 
sensical; David made everything look easy. “‘Take off that 
armor,” he commanded, “and let me lend you a decent cloak. 
We're going to see some girls.” 

“Girls?” said Joab in consternation. 

“Not ordinary girls. The King’s daughters!” Joab drew 
back. 

“What have I to do with kings’ daughters?” 

“T need you!” said David. “I haven’t had a chance yet to 
talk to the girl I’m to marry. I’m going to see her now—but 
she can’t receive me alone, of course. Her sister will be with 
her. And while I talk to Merab you'll talk to her sister—the 
Princess Michal.” 

3 


“No sign of them yet?” asked old Jesse peevishly. “It’s been 
two weeks.” 

From his armchair on the housetop he stared across the 
rolling hills of Judah, purple in the dusk. The dull buzz of 
voices rose from the close-packed houses of Bethlehem; san- 
dals padded softly on the unpaved streets; a girl laughed in 
the dark; somewhere in the distance a child was crying. 
Zeruiah, tall and somber, turned back from the parapet where 
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she had been peering down the fading white streak of the 
northern road. 


“No sign yet, father. . . . Pull your cloak up around your 
shoulders; it’s getting cool. . . . Something must have hap- 
pened!” 


“Now don’t be childish! Eliab would have kept them out 
of the battle. And if anything had happened he’d have said so 
in his letter.” 

“Ves. . . . Unless— Just what did he say?” 

“Only that God had given us a great victory, and that he’d 
be home soon with some news.” 

“And that’s all anyone has heard?” 

“There was a Jebusite in the market-place to-day with all 
sorts of rumors that are going round Jerusalem—somebody 
had killed a giant, and Saul was going to give him his daugh- 
ter— You always hear stories like that, after a battle. As if 
any of those Northerners could kill a giant!” 

“T can’t believe Joab would disobey us,” said Joab’s mother. 

“Oh, he’s always letting David lead him into some mis- 
chief. The boy has no strength of character, Zeruiah. The Lord 
knows David’s bad enough—all this harp playing. But at least 
he thinks up his own deviltry. Well—with three sons married 
and settled down, I suppose I can’t complain if David never 
amounts to anything. And yet the boy’s bright enough—if 
only he wasn’t always playing that harp—” His stick tapped 
irritably on the roof tiles. 

In the stair-well appeared a shock of black hair, a pair of 
thick-muscled shoulders; Zeruiah’s second son came softly up 
on the roof. 

“Mother! Did you speak to him?” Old Jesse caught the 
whisper and turned in his chair. 

“Ts that you, Abishai?” 

“Yes, sir.” Nervously the boy came forward; his grand- 
father scowled. 

“Your mother tells me you want to marry Tirzah. You’re 
young, Abishai—you’re young. And you’ve got no more sense 
of responsibility than Joab—always getting into fights around 
town—” His grimness softened into a dry smile. “But Tirzah’s 
a good sensible girl—and we’ve got to find some way to keep 
you boys at home.” 


“T’d be very glad to stay at home with Tirzah, sir,” Abishai 
stammered. 
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“Yes, I reckon you would; you're at her house every eve- 
ning now... . But if you get married, you’ve got to learn 
to curb your temper. No more fighting. I hear you had a fight 
to-day, with that oldest boy of Shemaiah’s—” 

“Well, sir—” Abishai shifted uneasily. “It was only— There 
was some talk about David, that maybe he’d run off to join 
the army; and this fellow said they couldn’t use harp play- 
ers in the army. So I knocked him down—” 

“Hmph! Can’t say I blame you much for that. All the 
same— But I reckon we can count on Tirzah to keep you out 
of mischief. . . . Well, well! I’ll speak to her father to-mor- 
row.” 

“J—I thank you very much, sir. It’s mighty good of you.” 

“Well, marriage steadies a young man. .. . But, Abishai! 
Tl probably have to pay her father fifty head of sheep as a 
matriage present. So I want you to understand that when 
you want a second wife you'll have to pay for her yourself.” 
Abishai grinned shyly. 

“T don’t want any wife but Tirzah, sir.” 

“Oh, they all say that at your age. Then when they begin 
to get on in the world they want to show that they can afford 
-two wives, or maybe three— Showing off, that’s what it is. I 
don’t know what the world is coming to.” 

He fell into morose silence; and presently Abishai ven- 
tured— 

“May I go now, sir?” 

“Go where? Off to see your girl? It would be no more than 
decent to wait till I’ve spoken to her father.’”’ Abishai was so 
glum that the old man chuckled. “But I suppose you and she 
have been talking this over, and she'll want to hear— Well, 
well, boy—go ahead. When I was young there was an etiquette 
about such things. But nowadays—”’ 

But as Abishai reached the stairs, a disturbance broke out 
below. There was a knocking at the street door, the creak of 
hinges as old Hannah the maidservant opened it. Her voice 
floated up, respectful. 

“Yes, sir?” Then a gasping— “For the land’s sake!” .. . 
A patter of bare feet; twelve-year-old Asahel’s voice squealed 
in delight. “Joab!” 

“Joab, eh?” Old Jesse lifted his stiff bones from the chair. 
“And no David! If that boy has gone and got into trouble; 
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or if this one has run off and left him . . . Joab! Come up 
here! Give an account of yourself!” 

“Yes, sir!” They heard his feet on the stairs; and as he 
came his grandfather flung wrathful reminders at him. 

“You're two weeks late! I told you— Your mother told 

Ole =a 
‘ “Now, father!” Placidly, Zeruiah cut him off. “Give the 
boy a chance to tell his story. He may have—” 

The rest of it died in a gasp. From the stairs rose a crested 
helmet, bronze-clad shoulders; with little Asahel clinging to 
his hand, Joab came out on the roof, his scabbarded sword 
slapping against his thigh. 

““As God lives!” Jesse growled. “Where did you get all that 
armor?” 

Zeruiah’s hands clenched. Joab who had left home a sub- 
missive boy looked his grandfather in the eye, impenitent, at 
ease ... A man. 

“T took it from a Philistine, sir. In the battle.” 

“So you had to get into the battle, did you? Well, what 
about David?” 

“Why—” Joab stared at him. “Why, haven’t you heard?” 


4 
THE stupefied silence that followed his tale was broken at last 
by old Jesse’s chuckle. 

“Heh! I always thought that boy had something in him! 
. . - 90 he’s going to marry a Princess, is he?” He frowned. 
“You’d think he might ask my permission, princess or no 
princess.” 

“He’s going to write you a letter, sir,” said Joab hastily. 
“He’s been pretty busy. The King’s taken quite a fancy to his 
harp playing.” 

“Hmph! Trying to flatter him, more likely. . . . Oh, David 
can go his way if he wants to—marry a Benjamite girl and 
live with princes. But it’s a great mistake, to my notion. 
They’re using him, taking advantage of his popularity. They 
need it. Saul’s a failure and people are beginning to see it. 
Samuel is right—Israel was better off without a King.” 

“I don’t think so, sir.’ The words came hard; it was the 
first time in his life that Joab had openly disputed his grand- 
father. But he went on: ‘“‘Saul’s doing some rather fine things, 
sir. He’s organizing Israel; and Israel is three times as big as 
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Judah and Caleb—all the South. More and more he’s getting 
the tribes to work together, making a nation fit to live in the 
Promised Land.” 

He wanted to say more, to try to explain the vision that 
he was cloudily beginning to perceive; but his voice failed 
him before his grandfather’s stuttering wrath. But before old 
Jesse could get out the words that would blast the impertinent 
dissenter, Zeruiah had interposed smoothly— 

“Joab, did you see David kill the giant?” 

“No, mother. I—I was asleep,’”’ he confessed in a rush of 
shame. “I’d meant to stand by, in case anything happened— 
but we never supposed Goliath would come out so early. David 
was the only man awake; and when he saw Goliath the spirit 
of the Lord came upon him— He told me all about it, after- 
ward. He was awfully decent about my not waking up.” 

“Never mind,” Abishai consoled him. “You'll have your 
chance, some day. . . . And did David really knock him out 
with a stone from his sling?” 

“He really did. I saw the hole in Goliath’s forehead myself.” 

“Tt all seems very strange,” said Zeruiah. 

“Now there you go!”’ her father fumed. ‘When once you 
get your mind set against somebody— Well, Joab, what are 
you going to do with this armor?” 

“Use it, sir, I hope. The King has offered me a commission 
in the regulars—with your consent, of course.” His shaking 
hands fumbled in his wallet. ‘“Here’s a letter, sir, in the King’s 
own hand—” 

But old Jesse tossed aside the roll of sheepskin, unopened. 

“So you want to go chasing off to be a great man, too? 
Hmph! You haven’t killed any giants.” 

“No, sir. But I’ve done a little drilling, this last week; I 
might—” 

“Nonsense! Do you think there’s no work to be done here 
at home, that you have to go tagging off after these North- 
erners? Now David’s gone; and Abishai’s getting married; and 
’ Asahel’s only a child. Who do you think is going to manage 
the farm if you go running off after a career?” 

“There’s the overseer,” said Joab, burning with the injustice 
of it. They had never let him manage anything. “Besides, sir, 
it seems to me the war is about the most important work there 
is. If we can deliver Israel—deliver Judah too—” 
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“Judah! The Philistines have never come any farther into 
Judah than the foothills.” 

“Because Saul has kept them busy; once they beat him 
they'll overrun all the hill country. You may not like the 
Northerners, sir, but they’re fighting our battles for us all the 
same.” 

But Joab was beginning to lose heart. The truth of all this 
was obvious, in Gibeah; but down here, where no giants 
needed killing, where no one’s vision carried beyond the hills 
around the town, he could see that it was less convincing. 
Nothing sounded important, in Bethlehem. 

“But you let Eliab and the others join the army!” he pro- 
tested. 

“For one campaign. They’re still free men of Judah; they 
haven’t sworn allegiance to a King, as you’d have to do, if 
you served in the regulars.” 

“David has done that, sir.” David’s father chuckled dryly. 

“That’s different. You’re not going to marry a King’s daugh- 
ter... . Now I’ve heard enough of this. Put that armor 
away. Your ancestors found work enough in Bethlehem to 
keep them busy, for two hundred years past; and you can find 
it too, if you care to look.” 

Joab stiffened, fiercely defiant; but before he could speak 
his mother had taken old Jesse’s arm. 

“Come, father, it’s too cold for you out here. Let’s go in. 
. . « Joab, you’d better go to your room and take off that 
armor; your brothers will want to ask you all sorts of ques- 
tions. Later on, come and see me.” 


5 


HE had thought that his room, the room he had left two weeks 
ago to seek his fortune, would seem strange to him after this 
fantastic fortnight. But, depressingly, it was not strange at all. 
The low bed, the stools, the stand where the oil lamp flickered, 
even the cracks in the plaster wall—they were worse than 
familiar; they were foreordained, inescapable. Through the 
window came the nocturnal murmur of the town; the oppres- 
sion of Bethlehem weighed down on him—Bethlehem where 
nothing was more important than anything else; where nothing 
ever happened; where nothing would be allowed to happen. 

But his brothers distracted him, hanging about him in awe- 
struck admiration as he unbuckled his armor. 
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“Haven’t quite got the feel of it yet,’ he admitted. “But 
look at that sword, Abishai! Steel!” 

mene did you kill the Philistine that owned it?” little Asahel 
asked. 

“Oh, that wasn’t much. The fact is,” Joab confessed, “he was 
running away. I hit him over the back of the neck.” 

“Think of that!” Abishai muttered. “And David— I can’t 
get over it! . . . What’s Gibeah like, Joab?” 

“Oh, it’s not much of a town. Bigger than Bethlehem, of 
course.” 

“And do you live in the palace?” Joab grinned at that. 

“Not yet ... Anyway, it isn’t a palace; Saul says he’s 
never had time to build a palace. I live in the officers’ quar- 
ters, across the parade ground.” 

“Pretty easy!” said Abishai enviously. From the window, 
Joab stared out into the blackness of the unlighted town. 

“No, it’s not easy. I live no better than I lived here, and I 
work harder learning to be a soldier than I ever worked at 
home. . . . But there’s all the difference in the world. You’re 
not hemmed in, up there. Anything is possible.” He slumped 
suddenly. “That is, if he’d let me go back—” 

“Oh, he'll let you go,” said Abishai. “Mother can manage 
that. He didn’t want to let me get married, but she brought 
him around.” 

“That’s different. You’re going to stay at home... . But I 
haven’t congratulated you yet, have I? Well, you—you’re in 
luck. Tirzah is all right.” 

Joab was afraid he had put less enthusiasm in that than he 
intended; but Tirzah’s all-rightness was so obvious to Abishai 
that no more was required. 

“Yes, it’s great.” He grinned awkwardly. “I’m lucky.” And 
with that disposed of— “Joab, have you ever talked to the 
King?” 

“Oh, yes. Two or three times. He’s quite friendly, when he 
isn’t in one of his fits of gloom. More friendly than the Gen- 
eral. I think Abner’s jealous of David. And no wonder.” 

“Joab, do you remember when we were all boys, playing 
soldier, and David used to say that when he was King of 
Judah you’d be his Commander-in-Chief? Remember that? 
He’s not king of anything yet; but—” 

“There will never be a King of Judah,” said Joab thought- 
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fully. “If the South ever takes a King it will go in with the 
rest. With Saul.” 

“Talking unionism already?” Abishai snorted. “They’ve 
converted you quick.” 

“Vou get a different idea of these things,” Joab explained, 
“when you’re out in the world. Gibeah—it’s only a country 
town; but they can see a little farther than the next hill. They 
think, and plan, and try to make things come true. Here in 
Bethlehem they laugh at anybody with ideas. They laughed 
at David for making songs. They laugh at Saul, for trying 
to make a nation. But Saul didn’t make himself King—” 

“Samuel made him King!” said Abishai. Samuel the prophet 
was a revered personage, to this devout old-fashioned house- 
hold. He had once visited them, and conducted a sacrifice. It 
had been a notable occasion. 

“Samuel anointed him,” Joab agreed, “but the elders of 
Israel elected him because they needed a King to lead them 
against the Philistines. If Israel had stood by him he might have 
won the war before now. But they lost heart, they began to 
say that God had forsaken him— But now David has given 
them back their faith. Now, I believe we’re going to win!” 

As Abishai caught some of his enthusiasm Joab went on 
eagerly— 

“Look here—why don’t you come up to court too? David 
could get you a commission; and, if mother can get grand- 
father to let me go, he’d let you go too. The overseer can 
manage the farm, with Eliab to keep an eye on him. . . . Come 
on, Abishai! Come up with me, where they do things! We’d 
go to the wars together, and make our fortunes, and help make 
a nation—” 

But the fire slowly faded from Abishai’s face. 

“Tirzah’s people would never let me take her North,” he 
muttered. “I doubt if she’d want to go anyway.” That, thought 
Joab, was putting it mildly; if he knew Tirzah (and they had 
all grown up together) she was one to stay where she was, 
wherever that might be, and to like it. ““No!”’ Abishai decided 
with a sigh. “You go if you can; but Bethlehem is good enough 
for me.” 

It wasn’t! thought Joab fiercely. But it would be, after 
Abishai had lived a few years with Tirzah. . . . He seethed 
with rage and disgust, and an awful sense of loss; he wanted 
to tell his brother whom he loved that he was a fool to 
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throw away this great chance for a girl with no imagination. 
But Abishai was in no mood for such enlightenment, just 
now. 

“Well, I’m not going to stay around Bethlehem all my life!” 
Asahel declared. “Joab, if the war isn’t over when I’m old 
enough to fight—” 

Joab looked down at the twelve-year-old with a tolerant 
grin. 

“T’ll see that you get your chance,” he promised. “And if I 


can’t, David will. . . . I'd better be going on to see mother,” 
he said uneasily. “She may have some news for me.” 
6 


ZERUIAH sat erect and inflexible, her hands clasped in her 
lap; the bed beside her was strewn with bits of her never- 
finished work, for she drove herself harder than she drove the 
maidservants; garments that needed mending, a broken distaff, 
a roll of household accounts. In the lamplight she was a graven 
image, her gray hair drawn back, tight and metallic, the deep 
lines running down to the corners of her mouth like grooves 
in bronze. As she regarded him somberly, the boy who had 
come to her, subdued to his habitual awed respect, sensed that 
for the first time she was treating him as a man. 

“Your grandfather will let you go,” she said at last. Joab 
winked back the tears. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, mother! I didn’t dream 
you could do it.” 

“Tt wasn’t hard. ...A good deal that you boys have 
always blamed on your grandfather has been my doing; I sup- 
pose I’ve been the real head of the family for years. He had 
the authority that I needed to support my decisions, but the 
decisions were mine. . . . And I’ve made a good many mis- 
takes.” 

“Not this time!” said Joab. “I didn’t dare hope you’d see 
things as I see them—”’ His mother smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t. I haven’t much confidence in this scheme of 
yours. But you’re a man now, Joab. You must go your own 
way. Make your own mistakes.” 

“I’m sorry to leave home, mother.” He really was; he was 
just discovering that acceptance of one thing means rejection 
of another. “But this is such a big thing—helping to make a 
nation, helping the King, and David—” 
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“I didn’t mean to give you any advice,” said his mother. 
“T’ye probably given you far too much already. But I'll add 
just one bit more. Whatever you do, wherever you go, be your-. 
self—not just a hanger-on of David.” 

“Mother, I don’t think you’ve ever been fair to him!” 

“You haven’t thought I was fair to any of you. Perhaps I 
wasn’t; you had a strict old-fashioned upbringing. But I’ve 
tried to train you as well as I could for life as I have found it. 
. . . Life isn’t easy, Joab. It’s work. That’s why I’ve never 
trusted David. Work is what he hates.” 

“But see what he’s done, mother! God must be with him!” 

“Ves... . That is the way you will find it, Joab. Some 
people don’t need to work; God is with them. But I’m afraid 
you and I are the sort who must work for whatever we get, and 
perhaps more than we get. . . . Work for yourself, not David. 
You’ve always idealized him. He was a little older than you, a 
little stronger; yes, and a little more clever. And he was my 
brother—not quite so much under my control. So you always 
followed his lead, you and Abishai. Whether it was stealing 
melons, or staying out late at night, or what not, he always 
organized it and you boys always got the blame.” 

“He’s different,” said Joab stubbornly. “He’s always had 
something the rest of us lacked. . . . Besides, mother, I owe 
~ him everything! My chance to be somebody, to make a name 
for myself, fighting for our people and our God!” 

“Tf you can always be sure that you’re fighting for our 
people and our God when you're fighting for David,” said 
Zeruiah, “I shall be much surprised. . . . What is this Princess 
Merab like, whom he’s to marry?” 

“Well—” Joab sought for courtly adjectives. “‘She’s a well- 
built girl. What I’d call wholesome looking. . . . Not like 
her sister!” 

“The Princess Michal? Oh! Tell me about her.” 

“She’s slim and keen and eager,” said Joab, avoiding his 
mother’s eyes. “Like a flame. And she has ideals—for herself, 
and the kingdom and our people. She’s never satisfied with 
anything petty and half-hearted. Only the best.” 

“You seem to have come to know her pretty well, in a short 
time.” 

“Why, yes. We’ve talked a good deal. There isn’t much cere- 
mony at Saul’s court; the princesses can receive anyone they 
choose. Not alone, of course; there’s always a maid in sight— 
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but not necessarily within earshot. So Michal and I are— 
friends, I suppose. . . . I never knew a girl like her!” 

“Naturally,” said Zeruiah, ‘a King’s daughter would have 
wider interests than a girl in Bethlehem.” 

“Tt’s not just that, mother. She understands things so!” He 
began to pace restlessly about. “She’s made me see that this 
war against the Philistines is more, even, than a war for free- 
dom. It’s a war for an ideal—to make a nation out of Yah- 
weh’s chosen people; a nation fit to make the land he gave us 
such a kingdom as the world has never seen—a true Promised 
Land! Our people came into Canaan—and then they made 
mistakes, they fell into petty quarrels and miserable jealousies; 
they began to weaken, to lose faith, to give up. But now we 
can begin again, thanks to David! We can make a nation 
pleasing in the sight of God—”’ He paused, rather abashed by 
his mother’s impenetrable eyes. “I don’t express it very well,” 
he admitted. “But you ought to hear her!”’ 

“Evidently I should,” said Zeruiah. “I was wondering where 
you’d got all this idealism. Usually you keep your feet on the 
ground. . . . She seems to be a rather earnest young woman, 
this Princess.” He flushed. 

“No, sometimes we laugh and joke together, like children— 
But she has all the rest too! She’s not the sort of woman who’d 
get in the way of a man’s work; she’d be an inspiration. She 
has ideals, and understanding; and something else... . I 
mean— Well, compare her with a girl like Tirzah. Tirzah’s all 
right,” he conceded generously. “She’s pretty, and cheerful, and 
sensible; she’ll make Abishai happy. Her home will always be 
pleasant and comfortable—perhaps too comfortable. But there’s 
something she hasn’t got and can’t give... .I don’t know 
just what to call it—” 

“Ecstasy,” his mother suggested. ‘No, Tirzah hasn’t that. We 
don’t go in much for ecstasy, in Bethlehem. Our family, es- 
pecially, unless David gets it out of his songs. . . . But you 
can’t trust ecstasy, Joab. . . . You weren’t very old when your 
father died, but you must remember what a miserable life we 
led—nothing but quarrels and bitterness. Yet we began with 
ecstasy, he and I—yes, and ideals too.” Her clenched hands 
relaxed in her lap; she smiled wearily. “I’ve done the best I 
could for you boys. I’ve taught you to work, and look ahead, 
and do what must be done. David never seemed to take it in 
very well, but you and Abishai have had a good education—as 
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far as it goes. But I never prepared you for ecstasy. . . . And 
that was my great mistake. I might have known it would 
pounce on you some day. Abishai had the luck to fall in love 
with a girl of his own sort; but you—” 

Joab looked at her, startled; then, in happy relief— 

“Ves, I’m in love with Michal! I might as well admit it.” 

“You might as well,” his mother agreed. “In fact you might 
as well blow a trumpet and proclaim it from the housetop.” 

“Of course,” he said, “I haven’t dared to tell her so, yet.” 
He laughed nervously. ‘“‘She’s a King’s daughter!” 

“She knows it, son. Any woman could see it... . As for 
her being a King’s daughter— Well!” said Zeruiah. “The King 
is a gentleman, of course, but his family is no better than yours. 
Still, he is a King; he’d hardly let his daughter go without a 
rich marriage present—more than your grandfather could 
afford. David doesn’t need to give a marriage present; he has 
bought his wife with the head of Goliath. But you—” Joab 
nodded somberly. 

“But,” he said, “there are still some giants left, down in 
Gath.” 

It would be cruel, thought Zeruiah, to let him see that that 
was comic. . . . Then, as she looked at his face—as hard and 
implacable as her own—she knew that it was not comic at all. 
Whatever it might turn out to be, it was not that... . She 
rose, and embraced him with a sudden hungry intensity. 

“T hope you get her, son! . . . Fight for her—and for our 
people and our God, and yourself! . . . But don’t do David’s 
work for him.” He sighed. 

“You don’t understand, mother. No one can understand who 
wasn’t there. David has made everything possible... . 
Everything!” 

LUE 


4" Bee next morning old Jesse slew a fatling of the flock and 
offered sacrifice to Yahweh for his grandson’s welfare in 
his new life; and then there was a feast for all the family, and 
the retainers and servants. And when they had kissed Joab— 
his mother stern and rigid, his grandfather feebly trembling— 
he rode away, with a pack donkey behind him bearing his 
armor and his clothes and all his possessions. All but the jing- 
ling bag of silver shekels at his belt, that his mother had given 
him so that he might take his turn at buying the wine among 
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the young gentlemen of court; and the sword of steel that 
he wore belted around him in case of encounters on the way. He 
rode past the well of Bethlehem that is by the gate, down the 
terraced slopes where men were already beginning to gather in 
the vintage—and then he crossed a ridge and Bethlehem was 
out of sight. All that pettiness left behind him—and ecstasy 
ahead. David had won him that. 

David had won him something else, too. Travelers from 
Bethlehem to the north usually had to take the eastern road 
over the Mount of Olives, going far out of their way to avoid 
the wedge of neutral territory—nominally neutral, but domi- 
nated in fact by the Philistines—that thrust in between Judah 
and Israel; the Canaanite cities, and Jerusalem at the point of 
the wedge to the eastward. But now Joab cut boldly through 
the neutral country by the western road; for, since the bat- 
tle, the Philistines had stayed in the lowland. At last a Hebrew 
was safe on neutral soil. 

Not that Joab wanted to be too safe; he rather wished he 
would meet a Philistine, or even two or three—Philistines 
who could be conquered in a stand-up fight, not merely hit 
over the back of the neck as they ran away. But no Philistines 
appeared. War in these countries was conducted in the slack 
season of the farm. Now the summer was drawing to an end, 
the vintage was beginning; even the Philistines would be too 
busy for any serious fighting in the few weeks before the 
winter rains that would end the fighting season for this year. 

So he rode on across the rolling brown hills, white-streaked 
with limestone outcrop. Now and then he saw a camel-rider 
briefly silhouetted on some distant summit, a herdsman tend- 
ing his sheep, a group of laborers at work in a hillside vine- 
yard. Far on his right a gray town sat on the spur of a 
plateau—Jerusalem. He had gone there often with Eliab, to 
sell hides and wool; and he had learned to hate the insolence of 
the Jebusites who dwelt there, a standing reproach to Judah and 
Israel. A treaty had guaranteed the neutrality of the Canaanite 
cities, but Jerusalem was simply too strong to take.... 
Yet before the new spirit that David had brought to Israel, 
even Jerusalem might some day fall. For the old order was 
passing, with its pettiness, its bungling, its lack of vision. In 
this new dawn anything was possible. 

Hot and cold with anticipation, he pressed on; he was riding 
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now along a ridge, the watershed between the streams that ran 
down to Jordan and those that turned westward, toward the sea. 
A wind from the sea beat on him; and once from a summit he 
looked westward, over the rolling brown ranges and the haze- 
hung plain of Philistia beyond, and saw on the horizon a 
streak of blue. His eyes lingered; he had never seen the Great 
Sea before—the sea that stretched to the end of the world, its 
bright cruel blue flecked with the colored sails of ships from 
Egypt and Ionia and Tarshish. . . . But the sea belonged to 
other nations. Israel’s future lay here, in these hills; and his 
future too. So he rode on till the hill of Mizpah with its watch- 
tower rose before him; then he turned eastward, past Ramah 
where Samuel the prophet, secure in his sanctity, whispered 
poison into the ears of the people. And in late afternoon he 
rode into Gibeah, feeling that for the first time in his life he 
was coming home. 
2 


SOMETHING was wrong; he felt that even before he reached 
his quarters. The town was ominously empty. By this time the 
volunteer regiments would have been demobilized for the vin- 
tage, but there ought to be more regulars about. But it needed’ 
more than this atmosphere to depress him, when he was to 
see her so soon. Whistling, he washed off the dust of the road, 
put on his best tunic and his best cloak, with broad black-and- 
white stripes, and sauntered to the door of Saul’s house with 
the dignity proper to an officer of the King. The fat door- 
keeper woke scowling from a doze and barred his way; it 
angered Joab that in three days his face should have been 
forgotten. 

“Joab the son of Zeruiah,” he announced, “of the tribe of 
Judah. To pay my respects to the King, at his convenience.” 
And as the doorkeeper still scowled— “I’m David’s nephew,”’ 
Joab reminded him. 

“Oh, you are? Well, you can pay your respects some other 
time. The King went over Jordan this morning. And the Gen- 
eral. And the Princes—Jonathan and Abinadab and Malchi- 
shua. All but Ishbaal.” 

“Did David go with them?” The doorkeeper grinned in 
Joab’s face. 

“No, David didn’t go with them. Want to see him? ... 


Boy! Take this gentleman”—he lingered on the word, openly 
insolent—‘‘to the son of Jesse.” 
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Joab followed the slave through courts and corridors, his 
anger blanketed by apprehension. Something was wrong... . 
In the last corridor he met a hulking boy who was spitting 
grapeskins on the flagstones. Ishbaal, Saul’s youngest son; 
dull, sheepfaced, a derision and a nuisance to the court... . 
But to Michal’s brother, Joab must be deferential. 

“Your Highness!” He bowed. “I’ve come back to report for 
duty. My grandfather permits me to join the army.” Ishbaal 
yawned. 

“That’s all the army’s been waiting for,” he observed. 

Joab flung back his cloak—but one didn’t strike a King’s 
son. Truly apprehensive, now, he turned his back on the Prince 
and went on to David. 

From the couch where he idly fingered his harp David looked 
up, his close-set eyes burning sullenly, his face reckless and 
bitter. So Joab had seen him once or twice before, when—it 
had happened only once or twice—some girl had laughed at his 
hot besettings. (Invariably this mood of high defiance had 
promptly conquered some other woman.) Joab closed the door. 

“Now!” he said. “Tell me what’s the matter. Ishbaal in- 
sulted me just now—yes, and the doorkeeper—” David laughed 
bitterly. 

“It’s the fashion. . . . Joab, they’ve cheated me! They’re 
going to marry Merab to Adriel after all. The King has gone 
over to Gilead to arrange it.” 

“Saul breaks his promise? But why?” David shrugged. 

“Politics. . . . I can see his point; they’d half promised her 
to Adriel before I killed Goliath. His family is strong in Gilead, 
and Abner persuaded the King that he couldn’t afford to 
offend them.” 

“So they offend us!” Joab blazed. This was a mortal insult 
to their family, their tribe—to all the South. . . . But it was 
worse than that. It was ruin to all the hopes and plans and 
dreams that he had been building ever since he first saw 
Michal—plans that rested on his standing as the kinsman 
of the man who was to marry Merab. . . . And it was worse, 
even, than that. 

For this would blast the hope of bringing Judah into the 
kingdom; the South would never accept Saul now. New bitter- 
ness and hatred would grow up between section and section, 
between tribe and tribe; all the old jealousies and ruinous 
bickerings would begin again, that for a few bright days had 
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seemed swept away. The perfidy of it might be excused but not 
the stupidity; a King who promised his daughter to two men 
should know that he was sowing trouble. This was what had 
always crippled Israel—bungling; ineffectual compromises; 
half measures, half thought out, and carried through to con- 
sequences unforeseen. A Promised Land could never be built 
on treachery and broken promises, on pettiness and misman- 
agement and short-sighted blundering. . . . There would never 
be a Promised Land. 

“The King’s jealous of me, of course,” said David. ‘“He’s 
never forgotten that song the women sang as we came into 
Gibeah. But you know how he is—hot and headstrong one 
moment and weak as water the next. He’d never have made 
up his mind to this if Abner hadn’t talked him over. The Ben- 
jamite dogs!” 

“Well?” Joab flung the question like a word of command. 
“What are you going to do about it?” David sat up, laughing 
in savage triumph. 

“Y’ve done it already!”? And as Joab gaped at him, strug- 
gling with fantastic surmises, he caught up his harp and began 
to sing. 


“Set thou a wicked man over him, O God of my praise, 
And let an adversary stand at his right hand! 
When he shall be judged, let him be condemned; 
And his office let another take. 
Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow! 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg— 
Let them seek their bread also out of their desolate places. 
Let the extortioner catch all that he hath, 
And let strangers make spoil of his labor! 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him, 
Neither let there be any to favor his fatherless children! 


Let his posterity be cut off! 

In the generation following, let their name be blotted out! 
Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered before the Lord, 
And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 

Let them be before the Lord continually, 

That He may cut off his memory from the earth! 

Because he remembered not to show mercy, 

But persecuted the poor and needy man, 

That he might slay the broken in heart. 
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As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him! 

As he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him! 
As he clothed himself with cursing as with a garment, 

So let it come into his bowels like water, 

And like oil into his bones. 

Let it be unto him as the garment which covereth him, 
And for a girdle, wherewith he is girded continually! 

Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the Lord, 
And of them that speak evil against my soul. 


But do Thou for me, O God the Lord, for Thy Name’s sake! 
Because Thy mercy is good, deliver Thou me!” 


He finished, and the twanging echoes of the plucked strings 
died away; and still Joab stood staring at him. 

“And—” He managed to speak at last. “And is that all?” 

“All?” Now it was David who stared. ‘‘Good God! If any 
man ever wrote such a curse upon a King—!” He laughed 
helplessly. ‘““But what’s the use? What do you know about 
ATE?” 

“No,” said Joab. “I don’t know much about Art... . And 
is that all—all that you’re going to do?” 

“Why, man, that song will go down the ages! Whenever men 
think of Saul, they’ll think in the same breath of what I wrote 
about him. . . . ‘Let his posterity be cut off! Let the iniquity 
of his fathers be remembered before the Lord, and let not the 
sin of his mother be blotted out!’ ... All! What more can 
any man do to Saul than that?” And as Joab still looked at 
him as if he were an unclean thing— “‘What else can I do?” 

“Vou killed Goliath! Kill Saul!” 

“Kill Saul?” The blank horror of David’s face gave place 
slowly to a gently reproachful smile. ‘‘Joab, he is the King. 
Israel needs him.” 

“Ves. .. .” Joab’s rage was chilled and beaten down. He 
had been thinking only of their outraged clan; but David the 
patriot had thought of the nation. “‘At least we can do some- 
thing!” he said fiercely. ““You’ve resigned from the army, of 
course?” And as David idly shook his head— “But you surely 
can’t go on serving him, when he’s done this?” 

“Well, what do you expect me to do? Go back home and 
herd the sheep?” David laughed. “You and I have been in- 
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sulted—but we're still officers in the King’s army; we’ve es- 
caped from Bethlehem. Do you think I’m going back to tell 
Eliab and the others that it was all a mistake about that career 
I was going to have at court? . . . They’d treat us no better, 
you know, back home. They never did. . . . Nobody ever 
gives me a chance!” he fumed. 

“Wake a chance! There aren’t a dozen servants in the 
King’s house; there aren’t a hundred soldiers in town... . 
Take Merab! Carry her off!” 

If David took Merab, Joab was sure he could take Michal— 
persuade her to go with him across the hills—perhaps to 
Babylon— 

“Carry her off? Abduct the virgin daughter of a King? 
Saul would run us down and burn us alive! . . . Besides—”’ 
David yawned. “‘You’ve seen Merab. Is she worth the risk?” 

“You told me once,” Joab reminded him, “that every woman 
had something. Something no other woman had.” 

“Merab,” said David, “has royal blood . . . But she’d be 
an utterly impossible wife for an artist.” 

At last Joab began to comprehend him; and the compre- 
hension burned. 

“So,” he said, “you’d let them do this—without striking 
back?” 

“But I have struck back! That poem— But what’s the use?” 
David broke off wearily. ‘“‘You’d never understand!’’ He 
sprawled on the couch once more and began to caress the 
strings of his ebony harp. 

So this was the artist’s way. The hot vindictive resolution 
that should have been harnessed and set to work—the work of 
revenge, the more urgent work of saving what might still be 
rescued from the ruin Saul had made—all that had been 
harmlessly discharged in a song; where the giant killer should 
have struck the artist had cursed, and that was all. Joab saw 
it so clearly, now, that he could even laugh—laugh at himself, 
for having dreamed that an artist could ever build a Prom- 
ised Land. They built nothing, these artists, nothing but sub- 
stitutes; bright shimmering substitutes that went to pieces like 
cobweb when you tried to take hold of them and put them to 
some use. 

Laughing still, but with a reckless fiery ecstasy, he took 


pends sword off the wall and belted it on underneath his 
cloak. 
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“Let me have this!” he said. “I’ll need it before you will.” 

“Joab!” David started up. “You're not going to try to kill 
him?” 

“Ym not a giant killer... . No, I’m going away.” 

“Going where?” David asked as he sank back, reassured, 
on the cushions. 

“T don’t know—Tyre, perhaps; or Babylon. To find a King 
who keeps his promises—a King I can serve.” 

“Babylon?” David snorted. But his sneering skepticism 
could not discourage Joab now. 

“Babylon!” he said. “Stay here if you like, and play the 
harp for Saul!” 

In the white heat of high resolution he strode out, down the 
gallery to the latticed door of the women’s apartments. He 
knocked, imperious. 

“Joab the son of Zeruiah!” he announced. “To see the 
Princess Michal!” 

3 

He waited for her on an upper terrace; the nervous exhilara- 
tion that had carried him here was gone, like a burst of flame 
floating off into the air; but it had left him cool and confident, 
his senses preternaturally keen, his mind working with a swift 
sure smoothness. Beyond the parapet was an easy drop to the 
ground; he could let Michal down, jump down after her while 
her nurse shut complaisant eyes—and then a raid on the 
King’s stables and they would be off, across the hills to 
Babylon. 

Babylon!—where, if tales were true, the terraced temples 
rose like mountains to the sky; where palace gates were 
guarded by the gilded images of great winged bulls, and temple 
walls were bright with painted festal processions. Where gods 
and kings were just . . . A Promised Land. 

Across the parapet he looked at Gibeah, and laughed. Riding 
into the town an hour ago, he had seen it as a shrine. It was 
her home, the stronghold from which her father would go forth 
to build a nation and glorify the nation’s God. Now he saw 
Gibeah for what it was, a straggling dirty country town; the 
capital of a petty hill state that maintained its independence 
only till the Philistines chose to put forth their strength; the 
center of a people weak and disunited, provincial and narrow, 
wearing itself out in bickerings and bitterness; the seat of a 
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King who broke his word and bungled his undertakings; the 
sanctuary of a god who either was too weak to help his people, 
or did not care... . And he had thought they could build 
a Promised Land out of such stuff as that! 

No, they would go away, he and Michal, who alone had 
caught the vision; they would serve a just King, bow down 
before mighty and gracious gods, Marduk and Nabu and 
Ishtar; they would find their fortune, make their fortune, in 
a land where fortunes could be made. Wherever he and she 
might go together would be the Promised Land. .. . Then 
she was coming to him, slim in her blue gown girdled with 
silver plaques, her hands outstretched in welcome. 

“Joab!” He would have taken her in his arms but for the 
maid following at a discreet distance. She caught his hands, 
drew him down to a bench beside her. “I’m so glad you’ve 
come back! I’ve been wanting to see you so!” 

“Have you truly?” He was trembling, now; this keen joy 
hurt. “I was afraid that after what your father had done—” 

“About David’s marriage?” Her laughter rippled gayly. .. . 


Too gayly. ... “Oh, Joab, isn’t it the most glorious thing 
that ever happened?” 
“Glorious?” . . . Her eyes still glowed with candid delight, 


her hand still clung to his; but his stomach contracted as if the 
light of the setting sun had flashed upon a spear. 

“Why, of course! Merab— Well, she’s the sort who’d love 
the man she was told to marry; but she didn’t care anything 
about him. Or he about her. She’s the elder sister, but now 
she’ll be married first— Oh, I know David must be furious 
at the insult. But why hasn’t he come to see me?” 

He wanted to ask her why David should come to see her, but 
his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. . . . She laughed 
again, in irrepressible gayety. 

“T couldn’t very well send for him, could I? Yet I’d almost 
come to that when you came back. . . . It’s so silly of him, to 
stand on a point of pride! ... You'll ask him, won’t you, 
Joab? Tell him I simply must see him!” Her hands stroked 
his. “I don’t mind asking you to do it; you’re my best friend.” 

Her best friend. . . . His mother had said that any woman 
could see it. . . . Any woman whose eyes were not blinded by 
some dazzling brightness. ... 

“So you—” he said. “So you—” He could get no farther. 

“Of course!”’ She let go his hands; she looked down at her 
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feet, white and slim in gilded sandals. “From the first moment 
I ever saw him, riding into Gibeah at the head of the army, 
with his hair in the sunlight like a crown of gold—I knew! 
And he knew too!” she said proudly. “He couldn’t say it, of 
course; but I could tell from the way he looked at me while 
he was talking to Merab. He and I hardly said a word to each 
other; but we were conscious of each other, every moment—” 
She choked on a wistful laugh. “Oh, it used to make me sick 
to think that Merab was going to have him! I couldn’t have 
stood it, if I hadn’t had you to talk to.” 

“Yes,” said Joab, his throat dry. “It’s been pleasant for me 
too, talking to you. . . . So you want me to ask him to come 
and see you? . . . Now? You don’t mean now, do you?” Her 
laughter was a purr of utter content. 

“Now? Of course, now! We’ve lost time enough already, he 
and I!” 

4 


Davin looked up from the cushions, grinning in lazy derision. 

“Back from Babylon so soon?” 

“Ves,” said Joab. “I’m back from Babylon.” He unbuckled 
the sword belt and hung it on the wall. ‘“David—there’s one 
member of the royal family who might give you a new view- 
point on this. It might pay you to talk to her.”’ He paused; the 
name stuck in his throat. “Michal,” he said at last. 

“Michal?” said David blankly. “What on earth has she to 
do with it?” 

“She wants to see you. And— Well— She’s a King’s 
daughter.” 

David sat up with a bound. 

“By God’s life and mine!” he cried. “Why didn’t I think of 
that? Saul won’t insult Judah, if he can help it! ... She’s a 
pretty little thing, too—” 

He strode to the door in the reckless rebounding mood 
that no woman had ever been able to resist. Not that he needed 
it, this time. A beam of sunlight came golden through the 
window, lighting up his fiery hair. 

“JT ought to have known,” he exulted, “that God is with 
me!” 

. . . Yes, God was with him. That reflection offered some 
faint solace to Joab as he went slowly back to his quarters. God 
was with him—and David had earned that firm support; he 
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had gone down to fight Goliath when all Israel hung back. 
Michal was the fairest of rewards; no man deserved her but 
the giant killer... . And she loved David; and, if David 
did not love her now, he soon would; he had a gift for taking 
ecstasy where he found it. 

So, Joab told himself—told himself over and over, a hun- 
dred times that night—God was just. . . . None the less he 
wished, for the first time in his life, that he knew how to 
play the harp. 

5 


“T pon’t like it!” Saul tugged fiercely at his black beard. 
“Abner, I’m afraid of that boy! Ever since I heard those 
women singing, ascribing tens of thousands to him and only 
thousands to me—giving him the glory— What can he have 
more but the kingdom? . . . He’s always pushing himself in! 
And now, if he marries my daughter—marries one when I re- 
fused him the other—” 

“Politically,” Abner observed, “we can’t deny that the 
match would be useful—very useful indeed. We can’t afford to 
offend the South. If a gentleman of Judah marries your daugh- 
ter the whole tribe might come into the kingdom in a few 
years. And after Judah, Caleb and Jerahmeel—” 

“Y’m sick of political compromises!” 

“Then you are sick of being a King,” said Abner. Saul 
sighed. 

“I know. It’s kings’ work, politics. . . . You like it, Abner. 
You’d have made a better king than I, if you could catch the 
imagination.” His eyes burned murkily. “David catches it, with 
that flaming hair! ...I won’t have it, I tell you! Even 
Jonathan says that boy is God’s chosen instrument to save 
Israel—Jonathan, who will be King! And now Michal... . 
There was a time when my children put their faith in me!” 

“You might do this,” said Abner thoughtfully. “Jesse is 
well off, I understand, but nowhere near so rich as Adriel’s 
father. Set the same figure for both marriage presents; that’s 
fair enough. I doubt if Jesse could pay it—or if he would. 
These Southerners are so fiery proud of their ancestry that 
they despise money—especially when they haven’t got it.” 

“That wouldn’t do,” the King muttered. “Judah is poor 
and touchy; they'd still be insulted. . . . Abner!” Saul’s huge 
fist thumped on the table. “I have it—a proper marriage pres- 
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ent from the man who killed Goliath! A hundred foreskins of 
the Philistines!” Abner leaned back, his jaw dropping. ‘“Well?” 
Saul demanded. “‘What’s the matter with that?” 

“Suppose he gets them! He might always cut off a foraging 
party in the foothills. One was reported to-day, near Beth- 
Horon—” 

“Killing a giant in single combat is a different matter from 
beating a force of troops.” 

“But you can’t ask him to go alone!” Abner protested. 

“‘No—but he can’t ask us to help him. His regiment has been 
demobilized. He’ll have to pick up volunteers—such volun- 
teers as he can get. You and I have fought the Philistines long 
enough to know that no handful of volunteers can cut up one 
of their battalions. We caught them off guard in that last 
fight; they had been trusting in the giant. Usually they trust 
themselves.”’ Abner stroked his short grizzled beard. 

“Tt’s a fair price,” he conceded, “to ask of the man who 
killed Goliath. And you’re quite right; the boy’s popularity 
is dangerous—to the dynasty, and to the army. We had to 
give him a high command without experience. That might cost 
us a battle, some day. This will show him up cheaply as a com- 
mander and dispose of the marriage too. . . . Not a bad idea 
at all.” 

“Sometimes I think like a King, Abner.” Saul’s eyes dark- 
ened. “I wish I didn’t. I wish I could bring myself to put a 
spear through him!” 

“Let the Philistines do it for you,’’ Abner advised. 


6 


Davip stalked into Joab’s quarters, his harp slung over his 
shoulder. 

“T might have known it was only a trick!” he blazed. “He 
wants a hundred dead Philistines as a marriage present! A 
hundred! . . . I wonder if she knew that? If she did—” Be- 
fore Joab’s fierce eyes he changed ground with a shrug. “Oh, 
of course she didn’t; she was only the bait. ... But they 
won’t catch me in their trap! It’s murder. Plain murder!” 

“They won’t catch you— David! Don’t you want her?” 

“Want her? Of course I want her! There’s a fire about her— 
But a hundred dead Philistines—!”’ 

He sat down on the cot and began to finger his harp. Joab 
snatched it out of his hand. 
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“Don’t touch that thing!” he cried. “You’re not going to 
slip out of this by making a poem about it! ...A hundred 
Philistines, eh? Do you have to kill them all yourself, or can 
somebody help your” 

“Oh, I can call for volunteers; but what’s the use? I’ve 
never commanded troops in action; and the King wouldn’t let 
Jonathan go with me.” 

“Well—” Joab rose. ‘‘Here’s one volunteer. Let’s see if we 
can’t get some more.” 

He stepped outside. The dusk was lit by bars of lamplight 
from the officers’ quarters, by the blaze of fires in front of 
the barracks. The escort that the King had taken over Jor- 
dan had returned; officers and men, there must be five hundred 
soldiers in Gibeah. And discipline was lax in the Hebrew army; 
in the off season men might volunteer for a private foray— 

“Volunteers!” Joab shouted. All around him men looked 
up, they began to drift toward him, curious. “Who'll go to cut 
off Philistine raiders?” he cried. “A small party—easy loot! 
Volunteers!” 

They swarmed in, running—and then they halted, jamming 
into a mass of men, as more and more hastening runners came 
up, and stopped. For this boy who called for volunteers was no 
famous veteran whose leadership they trusted; he was no one 
they had ever seen before. They began to drift away. 

“Who wants volunteers?” called a late comer. Joab turned; 
his hand marked out the red-haired figure in the doorway be- 
hind him. 

“David, the son of Jesse! David, the giant killer!” 

They came forward in a wave, men who had turned away 
falling over each other to regain their places; their shouts re- 
echoed, a jumbled roar— 

“Tiligol” ... . “Count me in!” . .. “Me, too, "Dayidis 
... Here, sir—take me!” 
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In the gray of dawn, chill with the first cold of autumn, they 
drew up for inspection on the parade ground, two hundred- 
odd officers and men mingled in the ranks. Prince Jonathan 
walked up and down, inspecting sword-belts, armor-buckles, 
canteens; counting the arrows in the quivers. 


“They'll do,” he approved. “Good men, David. I wish I 
could go along!” 
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He frowned. They all knew that to-day he must take Merab 
over Jordan to Adriel, her bridegroom; Jonathan and David 
knew that the wedding had been hastened to provide an ex- 
cuse that would keep Jonathan from going on the expedition. 
Already Saul needed an excuse, when he withheld aid from 
David. . . . Now Jonathan embraced David; he waved to 
the men. 

“Forward!” he cried. “For Yahweh and David!” But as 
the line turned into a column and tramped away behind David, 
the Prince called Joab aside. 

“David’s shaking like a leaf,” he said. “It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of—I felt that way, too, when I first led men into 
battle. And of course he’s madly in love, with everything de- 
pending on victory. But he’ll need help. He leads the expedi- 
tion, but you'll have to command it in the fight.” And as Joab 
stirred in surprise— “It’s all right,” the Prince told him. “I’ve 
had my eye on you; I think you know how. If you don’t, there 
are some veterans in this outfit who can tell you. .. . And 
you can keep your head, because you’ve nothing at stake.” 

“That’s true, sir,” Joab admitted. 

“Don’t try to surprise their camp at dawn,” the Prince ad- 
vised. “‘That trick works on Ammonites and Amalekites, but 
you can’t catch Philistines with it. And above all don’t fight 
them in the open; their bowmen inside a hollow square of 
spears would shoot you to pieces. Ambush them in the hills, if 
you can; don’t give them a chance to form—and remember, if 
you don’t beat them in the first rush, you won’t beat them at 
all?” 

The Prince stood back, the long rosy rays of the rising sun 
glinting on his armor, lighting up his fine troubled face. 

“That’s all, boy. Good luck! If you win, David gets the 
glory; but I’ll know where some of it belongs.” Joab felt a 
lump in his throat. 

“Thank you, sir. I'll do my best.” 

He saluted, the Prince shook hands with him; and he trot- 
ted off to catch up with the column. Once he looked back; from 
an upper window of the King’s house a white arm waved a 
white scarf, but not to him. 


8 


From a hilltop above Beth-Horon they saw the sunlight glint- 
ing on a line of spears moving up the valley. Automatically the 
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men had taken cover; but now from rocks and bushes they 
peered out, looking to David; and David, fidgeting and frown- 
ing, looked to Joab. . . . This was no job for an artist, thought 
Joab with a pride that began to ooze away as he perceived 
that it was no job for an inexperienced boy either. There 
were officers in the party, but he wouldn’t ask another officer. 
Not in his first fight. 

“We'll ambush them where the valley narrows,” he de- 
cided. ‘‘There’s plenty of cover in the thickets on this side.” 

A sullen gray-haired man who squatted beside him tugged 
at his scabbard. Joab, looking down, saw the insignia of a 
sergeant of regulars. 

“They'll have a flanking party in the hills on each side,” the 
veteran muttered, “looking for just that. Half a dozen men— 
and one man on point.” 

“Ah!” said Joab lightly. “Then we’ll hide some bowmen in 
that pocket just above the crest, to take care of the flankers.” 

“Bowstrings twang, sir; the column might hear them. You 
want javelins. You’ve got five or six good javelin throwers 
here—men who won’t miss the first time.’’ The sergeant named 
them. ‘‘As for the point man—” He drew a cautious thumb 
along the keen edge of his sword. “I'll take care of him my- 
self,” he drawled. Joab tried to hide his immense relief. 

“Good, sergeant! ... You’re from my country, aren’t 
you? David’s country. Well, we’ll try to show these North- 
erners. Pick out your javelin throwers. ... The rest, for- 
ward! And keep covered!” 

As they crouched in the thickets at the neck of the glen, 
Joab saw a group of Philistines—the other flanking party— 
methodically picking its way along the farther hill. If any- 
thing went wrong on this side—if the sergeant and his men 
failed— But this was war; and in war, he perceived, you 
had to do your job and trust that the other man was doing 
his. . . . David crouched beside him, trembling; and Joab 
had just grasped the appalling possibility that David was 
frightened, that he might disgrace the family, when the tramp 
of marching feet put everything else out of mind. 

Up the stony road came the Philistines, two hundred or so, 
in column of fours. Their shouldered spears were in faultless 
alignment, the circlets of feathers on their helmets erect and 
jaunty; soldiers, these men. The head of the column passed ; 
Joab counted ten files, checking them off on his fingers— 
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“Now!” he cried. 

A whistle of arrows, a hum of javelins; up and down the 
ravine armored men fell crashing on the stones. Another vol- 
ley; another— 

“At them!” Joab shouted. ‘For Yahweh and David!” 

With a yell his men swooped down. Poised on a bowlder, he 
saw the broken column disintegrate under the fierce impact of 
the charge; and then saw the Philistines doggedly rallying, 
clustering in groups hedged with a bristle of spears. . . . If 
you don’t win in the first rush you won’t win at all... . And 
where was David? Where was David? 

There!—flinging himself on the biggest knot of Philistines, 
with frantic, sobbing rage. His sword swung wildly—he had 
been too busy to learn to use it—but his blind fury won its 
way; he cut down an officer, the knot of spearmen began to 
scatter. Joab watched him in a blaze of pride; he wasn’t be- 
having like an artist now. ... Or perhaps, after all, he 
Was. .<. 

Suddenly Joab felt himself trembling—poised on his bowl- 
der, out of the fight. . . . ’m afraid! I’m afraid! I’ve got to 
get into it— 

He leaped down the slope. A Philistine turned on him, curs- 
ing by Dagon and Atargatis. The sun flashed cold on the steel 
blade of his spear, and Joab’s stomach quivered within him. 
But he went on. He parried the spear thrust, hurled himself 
in; his sword drove into the Philistine’s throat. Sick and shud- 
dering, he stepped over the dying man and faced another 
spear. 

. . . So David and his men slew of the Philistines a hun- 
dred men; and David brought their foreskins and gave them 
in full tale to the King, that he might be the King’s son-in- 
law. And Saul gave him Michal his daughter to wife; and 
Michal loved him. 

But Saul saw that the Lord was with David, and Saul was 
yet the more afraid of him. 


IV 


lhe the fall of the next year Joab went home for the Feast 
of Ingathering. It was very pleasant in the sunshine, on 
the terraced slopes below Bethlehem; among the vines that 
had given up their fruit, the people camped in booths of 
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leafy boughs; pots boiled over fires in the open, wineskins 
were passed from hand to hand, there was much lovemaking 
and laughter. Joab, lying at his mother’s feet before her booth, 
knew that in time he would have become reconciled to Beth- 
lehem, if he had never gone to Gibeah. 

“T do think David might have brought his wife home for 
Ingathering,” said Zeruiah. “Now that they’re settled in his 
own home—and considering that his father has never seen 
her—” 

“TI don’t think the King would let him go, mother. When 
Saul’s fits of temper come on him, nothing can quiet him but 
David’s harp.” 

That was a loyal evasion; it had become tolerably plain in 
Gibeah that Saul’s brooding jealousy was afraid to let David 
show himself in princely splendor among his own people. But 
to admit that here would do no good; the hope of Israel lay 
in persuading Saul to trust Judah, and Judah to trust Saul. 

“David is making quite a career out of that harp,” said 
Zeruiah. 

“Not only that, mother. He’s led his regiment well this 
year. 

“Ves,” said Zeruiah. “‘We’ve heard of his clever maneuvers 
that make the enemy retreat without a fight. . . . Joab, just 
what did David do in that battle last year when he won his 
wife? Did he fight at all?” 

“Like a wildcat, mother. I saw him.” She nodded reluc- 
tantly. s 

“Fighting for his woman,” she said. “Yes, he would—for a 
woman. But now he’s got the woman, so there’s been no seri- 
ous fighting this year.” 

“Tt all looks serious when you're in it,” said Joab with a 
grin. “When you're fighting for your life against a bigger and 
stronger and more experienced man, it doesn’t make much 
difference whether ten thousand other men are fighting around 
you or not.” 

But that too was evasion; the year had been a black disap- 
pointment. Instead of a swift offensive in force there had been 
only marches and countermarches, skirmishes in the foothills. 
Saul had hesitated and delayed and changed his mind, his 
bursts of energy dying out always in recurrent fits of mel- 
ancholy. In his house, in the hearing of his servants, he had 
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cried out that God had forsaken him; and numbed by that 
conviction he had forsaken himself. 

But, curiously, the Philistines had been inactive too. They 
ruled the whole coastal plain as far as the Pheenician border, 
but political power centered in five cities—Gaza ‘and Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, Ekron, Gath—the least of them five times as large, 
and twenty times as rich, as any town in Israel. Each city 
had its lord—Tyrant, was the title the Philistines gave him— 
but lately Achish, the Tyrant of Gath, the strongest city and 
the nearest to Israel, had taken the title of King. Joab had 
noticed that most of the troops in the field this year came from 
Gath and its dependent villages; optimists in Gibeah thought 
that meant that the other tyrants were jealous of Achish. But 
Joab found that hard to believe. A year in the army had im- 
bued him with the almost superstitious dread of the Philis- 
tines that these men felt who spent their lives fighting them. 
They were supermen, monsters of patriotism and thoroughness 
and efficiency, who worked together devotedly for the glory of 
their fatherland. A great nation; they would beat Israel yet 
unless Israel learned unselfishness and devotion, too. If only 
Saul could forget his jealousy of David! Or if David would 
give him something real to be jealous about, something more 
than bloodless tactical victories! . . . But David had a young 
wife who loved him passionately; no wonder he was disin- 
clined to expose himself to needless danger. 

And then, with a shudder, Joab, felt it all surging back, the 
empty aching desire that he thought ue had shaken off at last: 
a futile forbidden desire for another man’s wife . . . David’s 
wife. 

His musings were interrupted; Abishai and Tirzah came up, 
their arms around each other. Zeruiah looked proudly at her 
sons, tall strong young men with smooth rippling muscles; 
very handsome, both of them, in their silken young beards. 
But there was a difference. Marriage had steadied Abishai; his 
raw grinning boyishness was gone, but there was still some- 
thing static about him, something provincial. Joab’s somber 
reserve had a touch of authority, the hauteur of a man of the 
world who talked with princes. 

“Look at this, Joab!” said Tirzah. ‘A peddler came by with 
it and Abishai insisted on buying it for me. It’s terribly ex- 
travagant!’’ Joab looked at it in surprise; a tiny dove of ala- 
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baster, with colored glass eyes. ...A dove; the bird of 
Ashtaroth. “I’m going to make a little shrine for it,” said 
Tirzah. “In our room.” 

“It’s very pretty,” said Zeruiah dryly. “But you’d better 
not let Abishai’s grandfather see it, unless you want to be 
cut out of the inheritance.” 

“But, mother, it doesn’t do any harm! We still worship 
Yahweh, of course. But—” Tirzah’s eyes rested on her hus- 
band with open ardor. “But I owe thank-offerings to Ashta- 
roth, too.” 

“I’m glad she offers them at home,” said Abishai, grinning. 
“Not in the grove on the high place.” His wife laughed, but 
not without vexation. 

“Vour mother might think you mean that, dear. I suppose 
she thinks it’s dreadful of me to worship Ashtaroth at all.” 

“T can’t say that I’m used to this modern frankness,” 
Zeruiah admitted. ““‘When I was a girl we were taught that 
Yahweh was the god of everything—not only war, but love and 
fertility too. Sex was something we took for granted, in those 
days. But I know you young people have different ideas about 
such things. I’m only suggesting you’d better not mention them 
to Abishai’s grandfather. He calls Ashtaroth an abomina- 
tion.” 

“We'll keep the dove out of his way,’ Abishai promised. 
“Come on down to our booth, Joab—we’re opening another 
skin of wine. You too, mother.” 

“Presently,” Zeruiah promised. They strolled away, Tirzah’s 
head leaning on her husband’s shoulder. Joab looked after them 
moodily. 

“That’s turned out well,” he said. “It’s hardened Abishai and 
softened Tirzah. No ecstasy there—but they’re happy.” He 
was shivering. 

“Poor boy!”’ His mother stroked his hair. ‘Does it still hurt 
to see other people being happy? . . . Never mind; you'll get 
over it some day.” 

“T thought I’d got over this sort of thing already,” he mut- 
tered. “I ought to forget it! Michal is happy, and David de- 
serves her; and as for me— Well, I’m getting on in my work; 
next year I may command a battalion. If I serve Yahweh well, 
I suppose he will reward me—some day.” 

vA just man would do that,” said Zeruiah. “But God is 
God.” 
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Tuey all gathered to see him off for Gibeah next morning; and 
of them all it was Abishai and Tirzah whom he remembered 
longest. Abishai, seeing his brother going back to court to 
talk with princes, had developed a sudden envious restless- 
ness which he confidently believed he hid from his wife; and 
Tirzah, who saw it all, only smiled, with a tender, tolerant 
amusement. She could afford to smile because she was secure; 
her whole self, this morning, was a visible thank-offering to 
Ashtaroth, transfigured, radiant with happily completed love. 
No ecstasy about her; but she had something that might be 
more satisfactory in the long run... . For Joab wanted no 
more ecstasy. Glorious, no doubt, when it got its way; but, 
obstructed it was like a river in flood, that backed up and 
burst out and spread devastation. A man who had work to do 
could not afford it. 

But this morning, in the bright sunlight and cool wind, he 
decided that he had been a fool to let that failure poison his 
mind, to doubt the justice of God because he had lost a woman. 
It was all the fault of his old-fashioned religious upbringing. 
His grandfather had taught him that whatever deities ruled 
other lands, for the Hebrews Yahweh was the only god, the 
god of everything. But that implied, thought Joab—speculating 
for the first time on the mysteries of theology—that the uni- 
verse was all one piece; a flaw anywhere marred the whole 
fabric. Which simply was not true. Michal whom he wanted 
had married another man. That was that—and no more than 
that. If he had let a simple direct desire infuse everything with 
a sharp sweetness that frustration had turned bitter, that was 
not Yahweh’s fault. . . . Nor the fault of Ashtaroth either. 

For Ashtaroth was neither an abomination nor an ecstasy; 
she was a Force. A Force that had made David the artist 
fight harder than any soldier, and hushed Michal’s eagerness 
to a deep still serenity; that made Abishai settle down to work 
when he wanted to be off to see the world, and softened Tirzah’s 
complacent certainties with a gracious touch of tenderness; 
that would produce from these pairs new men and women in 
whose succeeding generations something of David and Michal, 
of Abishai and Tirzah would live on forever. Beside those 
tremendous consequences, ecstasy seemed a trivial irrelevance. 

The women had a surer instinct in these matters. Tirzah 
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worshiped Ashtaroth in her recurrent season; and worshiped 
her, Joab did not doubt, with whole-hearted abandon. But 
when that was over, it was over, and Tirzah went about her 
other business; Ashtaroth was all-powerful in her province, 
but no more than Yahweh was she the god of everything. So 
a man might worship the god of war and the goddess of love 
in their separate fields, without letting this hot futile rapture 
blur his clear discriminations. 

And thereafter Joab rode on, light-hearted; for now he un- 
derstood himself and Life, and would make no more mistakes. 

He had taken the eastern road to-day, the detour around 
Jerusalem; Philistines once more came and went in the neutral 
country, and he no longer hoped to meet one of them, or two 
or three, on the way. He met them often enough at the front. 
To-day he met few people of any sort; once some Jebusites 
going down from Jerusalem to Hebron, with laden donkeys; 
and once, when he was past Jerusalem, across the Israelite 
frontier, a band of prophets. Not prophets such as Samuel, 
seers and spokesmen of the Lord; but emotionalists of the 
new school, wild-eyed, half-naked men, dancing in whirling 
leaps to the music of flute and harp and tambourine, chanting 
unintelligibly, frothing at the mouth. He passed them with a 
scowl. They were patriots, these prophets; their ravings were 
inspired by a vision of the glory of Yahweh; wherever they 
went they filled men with ecstatic zeal for their god and the 
liberation of his people. But wars were not won by frothings at 
the mouth; endurance was what was needed, and unity; self- 
denial and understanding. The old-time religion might be 
narrow and austere, but it was better suited than this to a man, 
or a nation, of dignity. 

Presently he rode into a town where the old-time religion had 
its most sacred shrine—Nob, the seat of the holiest priests in 
Israel. Their chief, Ahimelech, was descended from the high 
priests of the old temple at Shiloh, that had been the great 
national sanctuary till the Philistines burned it half a century 
ago and carried off the Ark of God. Even without the Ark, Nob 
was a place of high sanctity, for here was the Oracle of God; 
these priests alone knew the art of obtaining Yahweh’s guid- 
ance for the King by Urim or Thummim, the white disk or the 
black. Joab paused before the temple enclosure; he felt that 
to-day he had somehow made a new start in life, such as 
ought to be hallowed by a sacrifice. . . . But the priests at 
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Nob were theologians of the old school; like his grandfather 
they held that Yahweh was the god of everything. Joab knew 
better now; it was Ashtaroth whom he had misunderstood, 
who ought to be propitiated by an offering. He rode on. 

A mile on his way, another town straggled up a hillside; on 
the crest was the sanctuary, the high place—a low-walled area 
with a row of low buildings in the rear; before the midmost 
one, the house of images, embers of the latest sacrifice still 
smoked on an altar of rough stones. A sacred tree grew beside 
the altar; a stone pillar beyond was dark and greasy with the 
oil of poured offerings. Joab dismounted; and, as he finished 
washing himself in the basin provided for purification, a priest 
came out, his linen robe spotted with oil and grease, his shiny 
fat face smirking. 

“Yes, sir! To which god will you sacrifice—Yahweh, or the 
Baal of this place, or Ashtaroth?” 

“Ashtaroth,” said Joab curtly. There was a hundred times 
more dignity in his grandfather, presiding over the family 
worship, than in this greasy specimen of the anointed priest- 
hood. ‘“‘Can you sell me a pair of doves?” 

“Anything you wish, sir! But—there are offerings more 
acceptable to Ashtaroth. A woman came here just now, to serve 
the goddess—” 

“Where is she?” Joab demanded, and felt his heart pounding 
as he followed the priest to the House of Love. For this was 
the service most pleasing to Ashtaroth—the impersonal union, 
without overtones or implications, of a man and a woman 
met by chance; a tribute, simple and direct, to the Force. 


3 

A GIRL of about his own age sat up on the bed, her lips curving 
in a smile of invitation that her frightened eyes denied. The low 
room was redolent with the scent she wore—one of the cheap 
perfumes exported from Egypt, their quality gauged to the 
low buying power of the Hebrew trade; but her pampered 
body, the richness of her scanty orange tunic, told him that 
she was of his own class. 

“Good afternoon!” she said uncertainly. “I’m Zillah, wife 
of Jotham.” 

He felt a twinge of distaste; he had expected a professional 
holy woman, a temple prostitute, the mere vehicle of the Force. 
But a married woman—! Happily married women worshiped 
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Ashtaroth at home; no girl of good family would come here 
unless her husband failed to please her; a girl like Tirzah 
would not come, even then. And he had been taught to respect 
a husband’s property rights in his wife. . . . Moreover, she had 
no business giving her name; still less her husband’s. Imper- 
sonality was the whole point of the rite... . But while he 
studied her she had been studying him; now she smiled spon- 
taneously, and patted the bed beside her. 

“Sit down!” she said. And as he kissed her without en- 
thusiasm— “Well?” she demanded, forcing a laugh. “Don’t you 
like me a little?” 

“What difference does that make? We came here to serve 
the goddess.” 

“Tt makes a difference to me,” she said proudly. ‘““You don’t 
think I’d take just any man who came by?” 

“VYou’re supposed to,” he reminded her, and wished he had 
not come. She wanted precisely what he was trying to escape— 
the interweaving of a personal sentiment with this direct and 
simple Force that demanded its service. In another mood, he 
might have accepted her simply as a pretty and amorous 
girl who was his for the taking; but at the moment he could 
think of her only as a wife who ought to be at home. . . . She 
had risen now, disturbed and angry. 

“You act as if you didn’t want me!” He stood up, with a 
shrug. 

“T came to serve the goddess, not a discontented wife. But 
she doesn’t seem to care whether I serve her or not.” 

“T think you’re—!” Rage choked her; she struck him in the 
face. 

It was the mere muscular reflex of a fighting man that made 
him catch her hand and hold it, pin her other arm in a swift 
clutching embrace. They stared close at each other, panting; 
then he kissed her in a sudden hot frenzy—kissed her again 
and again, despite her furious strugglings. . . . So the god- 
dess did care, after all... . 

“You're a queer boy,” she said, afterward, as his head lay 
pillowed on her shoulder. “You didn’t want me till I struck 
you; and I—” She broke off in a happy sigh. “But it all ended 
right, didn’t it?” 

“Tt was beautiful, darling,” he assured her absently. 

His glance had paused on the only ornament of the room, 
an image of the goddess on a shelf above the bed—the rudely 
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carved figure of a naked woman, her hands holding out her 
breasts. The eyes were blank and staring, the mouth curved in 
a set smile; it seemed to Joab that this unskillful rural artist, 
not quite certain of the proportion of limbs to body, had yet 
managed to catch in the face the essence of Ashtaroth. For 
she asked no questions, this goddess, she made no discrimina- 
tions; any sort of service was pleasing to her, the scuffling 
embrace of angered strangers as much as the high rapture of 
David and Michal. She cared nothing for the quality of motive; 
all that concerned her was the result. And that result, by one 
contriving or another, she almost always attained. 

He rose abruptly, tossed the woman the silver piece the 
service required, and presently went out in disgust—disgust 
with the girl who had clung to him and tried to make an ap- 
pointment for his next visit to the town, and with himself for 
mishandling something out of which David, for instance, might 
have extracted a sort of beauty. He suspected that he under- 
stood neither women nor Ashtaroth, and that a man with that 
failing had better cling to the old-time religion. Hereafter he 
would serve only Yahweh the war god; he was done with that 
irrational unquestioning goddess in whose eyes only one thing 
was more important than anything else. . . . Yet he could not 
repress a little shudder, as he wondered if she were done with 
him. 

He rode away; and as he went down the road a man came 
stumbling toward him—an unarmed man, looking fearfully 
back over his shoulder. His robe, looped up about his legs, was 
torn and bedraggled; sweat streaked his face, dust lay white on 
his red hair and beard. 

“David!” Joab gasped. “What has happened?” 

“I’m done for! The King is out to kill me! He has told 
Jonathan that I must surely die!” 


4 
Wuite David spoke, Joab was dismounting, taking his armor 
off the pack donkey, buckling it on as David mounted. They 
turned back down the road. 

“Have you anything to eat?” David panted. “No? ...I 
haven’t eaten since last night. . . . I don’t suppose you have 
an extra sword, have you? I didn’t have time to bring anything 
—not even my harp. I'll tell you, when I get my breath—” 

Joab was numb as if a great stone had struck him; his 
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career that was opening so brightly was utterly swept away, 
now. Everything was swept away. For if he had not become 
a soldier of the King, he would still have been a gentleman 
of Judah, of a family of standing. Now Saul would surely kill 
them all; the custom of the blood feud was dying out, but it 
was still safer to extirpate 2 whole clan than to strike down 
an individua!. Even if they escaped with their lives, the King 
would confiscate their property; they were ruined, all the 
house of Jesse. . . . Joab knew that, but he did not feel it, 
yet; what held his immediate attention was the change in 
David. 

David who had been taking life as it came for a year past, 
content with clever maneuvers and bloodless victories, with 
rustic Gibeah’s praise of his poetry, with his wife’s rapt adora- 
tion, was reawakened now. Weary and worried though he was, 
his eyes were lambent once more with that high holy ecstasy 
that Joab had seen on the night of the great feast at Gibeah; 
once more he had received sure proof of God’s favor, he knew 
himself a man set apart. . . . And something else. He was in- 
tent and concentrated, now; voice and manner had an abrupt 
imperious authority. Joab could not understand it, but he 
recognized it—the manner of a King. 

“Yesterday,” David began to tell him, “the evil spirit came 
upon the King again, and he sent for me to come and play the 
harp. I saw him glaring at me—and all of a sudden he snatched 
up his spear and flung it at me. . . . Whew! It missed me by 
a finger breadth and stuck quivering in the wall. . . . I slipped 
out and went home; I thought he’d get over it. But last night 
Michal’s old nurse got word to her that soldiers were coming 
to kill me. Just in time—they were almost at the door. But 
Michal let me down from the bedroom window—” He looked 
up with a boyish grin. “It was like Saul not to think of the 
bedroom window. He never does anything quite right.” 

“And you left Michal behind? But I suppose you’d have 
to 

“She didn’t want to stay—but she’s safe; and I could hardly 
drag her over the hills. . . . I still couldn’t believe the King 
meant it; so I waited outside of town till daylight, and 
Jonathan came out. He couldn’t come near and talk to me, but 
we’d arranged a signal in case anything like this ever happened; 
and he signaled that the King meant murder, this time... . 
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But I knew he’d be slow in starting the pursuit, so I went 
down to Ramah and saw Samuel the prophet.” 

“Samuel?” Joab cried. “That old traitor?” David laughed. 

“He may be a traitor, but he’s a traitor Saul is afraid to kill. 
I knew he’d help me—” 

“But, David! Whoever hates the King is an enemy of the 
kingdom!” 

“And a friend of traitors like us,’”’ said David. “Who are we 
to call names? We’re traitors now—you and I, and father, and 
Eliab, even. Don’t go on thinking like an army officer; you’re 
not an army officer, any more. . . . As for Samuel—they call 
him a traitor in Gibeah; but we didn’t back home. Old-fash- 
ioned religious families like ours, all over the kingdom, call 
Samuel a greater man than Saul—the mouthpiece of God who 
has tried Saul and found him wanting.” 

That was true; it was, in fact, what had paralyzed Israel. 
Joab knew well enough that Samuel was a powerful ally; but 
the military mind needed time to adjust itself to this com- 
plete reversal of loyalties and hatreds. 

“Well?” he said. “And what did Samuel do?” David re- 
garded him with a cool amused indifference that could spring 
only from an inner certainty. 

“He anointed me King of Israel.” 

Joab stopped and stared. He ought to be proud that his kins- 
man and his best friend had received from God’s prophet this 
stupendous proof of God’s favor—a favor he deserved, since 
by faith in God he had killed Goliath. . . . But Joab’s mind 
was still the mind of an army officer. 

“Tsrael has a King!” he said. “There is no room for two.” 

“God has rejected Saul. Samuel anointed me in his place.” 

“But Saul wasn’t King till the nation elected him. You 
haven’t been elected.” 

“Joab!” David leaned toward him, hot and eager. “I’m 
more popular than Saul, even in Israel. And Judah never elected 
him. Judah would follow me!” 

“Bethlehem wouldn’t follow you. People back home have 
never forgiven you for making a fortune after they’d all pre- 
dicted that you would never amount to anything. . . . And 
even if Judah did elect you, Saul’s regulars—” 

“Even in the regular army,” said David, “I am more popular 
than Saul.” 

“But, David! This is rebellion you’re talking—civil war! 
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We can’t afford it; we need all our strength against the Philis- 
tines, To divide Israel is treason—treason to the Promised 
Land!” 

“Joab!” said David gravely. “Don’t you believe in God?” 

“Of course I believe in God. But—” 

“Samuel is God’s mouthpiece. He tells me that God has re- 
jected Saul and chosen me to build the Promised Land... . 
I’m not an ambitious man, Joab; I could give up my rank, 
my fortune, even my life, if I thought it would serve the nation. 
But God’s prophet has told me that God calls me to serve 
the nation as King. So it’s no longer a matter of personal in- 
terest or personal preference; it becomes a matter of duty. A 
moral issue.” 

““A moral issue?” cried Joab hotly. “It’s only Samuel’s spite. 
He doesn’t care about you; he only wants to hurt Saul—Saul 
who is succeeding where Samuel failed!” 

“Tf Samuel is God’s prophet,” said David, “this is no more 
Samuel’s cause than mine. It is God’s cause... . Joab, do 
you remember when Saul would not give me Merab? You 
wanted me to kill the King! But I knew the nation needed him. 
. .. I could not lift a hand against Saul now, except that I 
know the nation needs me. I am God’s instrument to save His 
people.” 

“But Samuel—” Joab began, and then broke off uncertainly. 
Samuel might be supposed to know the will of God—a subject 
which Joab, after his theological speculations of the day, had 
begun to perceive was more intricate than he had suspected. 
. . . They were riding, now, into the outskirts of a town. 

“Nob!” said David. “We'll find out if Samuel was telling 
the truth. I'll ask at the Oracle of God.” 


5 


Sar you can’t!” Joab protested. “That is the King’s privi- 
ege.”” 

“Any member of the royal family can ask of the Lord. I 
did it twice last year, when I was setting out on expeditions.” 

“But can you still call yourself a member of the royal 
family?” 

“The priests don’t know that Saul has cast me out. To 
them, I am still a Prince.” 

“But, David! This is deception, in the presence of the 
Lord!” 
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“God knows all things,” David reminded him. “I deceive no- 
body but the priests. The Lord will answer me! He ponders the 
heart!” 

Not without qualms, Joab followed him into the temple 
enclosure. 

It differed from the sanctuary he had visited up the road 
mainly in its size, and its cleanliness. There was a forecourt full 
of laymen waiting their turn to sacrifice, with priests coming 
and going in robes of dazzling clean white linen. Joab’s eyes 
scanned the crowd; from now on he and David must be on 
guard, for every man’s hand would be against them when the 
news was out. He stiffened as a sunburnt man rose from a 
seat under an arbor and came toward them—a man he had 
known in Gibeah, servants trailing at his heels. 

“David! There’s Doeg the Edomite! Do you suppose he 
passed you?” 

“Fle’s been away. He left Gibeah before you did. He doesn’t 
know.” 

And indeed the Edomite bowed before this dusty, unarmed 
wayfarer with the respect an official of the royal household 
owed to the King’s son-in-law. 

“Long life and health to your Highness! You come to offer 
sacrifice?” 

“To ask at the Oracle of God,” said David curtly. “The 
King’s business.” 

“May the Lord prosper it!”? Doeg exclaimed. “I myself am 
here to make thank offering for my safe return from a journey. 
But I am detained before the Lord until to-morrow, com- 
pleting my purification.” . 

“Vou’re not allowed in the inner court, then?” asked Joab, 
remembering that he too was ritually impure. If he had to let 
David out of his sight— David who was unarmed— 

“No, I may go anywhere except into the House of Yahweh. 
If his Highness would permit me to accompany him to the 
door—” 

“The King’s business is secret,” Joab cut him off. Doeg, no 
doubt, was only parading his acquaintance with a royal prince 
before the bystanders; but Joab distrusted the man. He was 
glad when the gate shut him out. 

Here in the inner court, altars of earth and unhewn stone 
smoked before a row of low buildings—the House of the Lord, 
and priests’ residences; there were no houses of love in this 
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austere sanctuary. There was a pleasant smell of incense in 
the air. Ahimelech, the high priest, was coming to meet them, 
calm and stately and reverend in his white robe and mitre; the 
gray beard that swept his chest glistened with scented oil. 
But he was breathing hard; Joab wondered if he could have 
heard. 

“Your Highness! Why have you only one man with you?” 

It looked suspicious, Joab knew; princes traveled with a 
strong escort. 

“The King has given me a mission.” David’s unperturbed 
grave authority emphasized the superiority of royalty even to 
a high priest. “He ordered me to tell no one about it.”’ (Other- 
wise, clearly, he would have shared the secret with the loyal 
Ahimelech.) ‘I’ve told my escort to meet me an hour’s ride 
down the road.” Then, his voice unsteady—‘‘Have you any- 
thing to eat?” 

“Anything to eat?” The High Priest stared. 

“T left Gibeah in haste,’’ David explained, “with no time to 
take provisions. Give me some bread—or anything else you 
have!” 

Still Ahimelech stared—and no wonder, thought Joab. A 
prince, asking for bread like a beggar! Oh, they would be lucky 
to get out of here alive! 

“There is no common bread,” said the priest. “Only the 
holy Bread of the Presence, that is set out before the Lord.” 

“Good!” said David. ‘Give me that!” Ahimelech stroked 
his beard. 

“It is not customary,” he muttered. “Yet perhaps—if only 
the young men have kept themselves from women—” David 
smiled. 

“We are on military service—consecrated; neither wine nor 
women till the expedition is over. Women have been kept from 
us for three days.” 

Joab shuddered; a lie, almost in the presence of the Lord! 
. . . Yet it might be true in essence if not in form; David had 
left his wife in haste... . So Ahimelech sent for the holy 
bread, and David thought of something else. 

“Have you a sword—or a spear? I brought none with me; 
the King’s business required haste.” (This story becomes in- 
credible, thought Joab in despair.) 

‘““A sword?” Ahimelech smiled. “We are not men of war.” 
Then, his face lighting up— “But of course! The very thing 
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for your Highness! We have the sword of Goliath, wrapped in 
a cloth behind the holy image.” 

“The sword of Goliath!”’ David laughed exultantly. “There’s 
no other like that. Give it to me!” 

A priest brought it, and David drew it from its sheath—a 
long straight sword of shining steel, almost as tall as himself. 
He gripped the hilt with both hands, and they all stood back 
while he swung it about his head—slowly at first, then faster 
and faster, whistling in great flashing arcs. 

“The sword I took from Goliath!” he cried. ‘“May it strike 
straight and sure at all the enemies—” He smiled at Joab. 
“Of the King of Israel!” 

But when he had eaten, and turned to follow the High 
Priest into the House of the Lord, Joab heard him muttering— 


“Samuel! If he only wants to make me his instrument—not 
God’s—!” 


6 


THROUGH the swinging temple doors Joab caught a glimpse of 
an image on a pedestal—the rude wooden figure of an old 
man, with something hung about the neck. Then the doors were 
shut; Joab sat down on the stone bench outside, and the young 
priest who had brought the sword (Ahimelech had introduced 
him as his son, Abiathar) sat down with him. 

“Aren’t you going in with his Highness?” he asked. 

“T am not clean,’ Joab explained. The priest nodded—a 
slender young man, but with a quiet confident authority; his 
face glowed with the holy peace that might come from con- 
tinual service in the presence of God. Joab looked enviously at 
his spotless white vestments; here was a man who knew noth- 
ing of a soldier’s hardships and hazards, whose person and 
calling were sacred, whose career could not be ruined in a mo- 
ment by an angry King. . . . And he knew the mysteries of 
theology, too. 

“The will of God,” Joab mused, ‘‘must be a very compli- 
cated matter. I suppose only priests and prophets really under- 
stand it.” 

“Prophets!” Abiathar’s brows lifted. “‘Oh, I don’t doubt that 
some of them are very worthy men, in whose ear God some- 
times speaks. Samuel, for example. But these raving emotion- 
alists— All very well for people who care for that sort of thing, 
no doubt—” 
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“But Samuel understands the will of God?” Joab asked 
eagerly. 

“T shouldn’t be too confident of that. Samuel, of course, is 
a priest—or was; a well-educated priest, too, trained by my 
ancestor Eli, at Shiloh. But he chose to go his own way after 
Shiloh was burned, instead of serving under his anointed su- 
periors. Surely God cannot be pleased with that!” 

“No,” Joab agreed. “Certainly not. . . . A man must havea 
good education, of course, to be a priest?” 

“He should,” Abiathar smiled. “I’m afraid the country 
priests at the local shrines rarely have much training. Mere 
ignoramuses, most of them, who have gone into the priesthood 
because it is easier than working on the farm. And they have 
the impudence, some of them, to call themselves Levites— 
as if it were the name of a trade! We are true Levites; my 
father can trace his descent straight back to Aaron the brother 
of Moses.” 

“Indeed!” said Joab, feeling very rustic and inconsequential. 

“T had to study seven years before I became a full priest, 
qualified to go up to the altar, and burn incense, and lift up 
the ephod and serve the Oracle of God. I know the history 
of Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob and Joseph, and the wonders 
Moses did in Egypt; I know the Seven Names of God. But 
mere learning is not enough; one needs authority, the con- 
tinuity of a historical tradition.” 

“Yes,” said Joab meekly. “Of course. . . . I suppose that 
was the ephod that I saw through the open doors just now?” 
Abiathar nodded. “I have seen images of Yahweh in Ephraim,” 
said Joab, “in the form of a bull. Others picture him as a 
winged snake. But your ephod represents him as an old man. 
That must be the true image, of course.” 

“These are not images,” the priest corrected him. “Symbols, 
I should call them; though I suppose the distinction is rather 
subtle for a layman. No man has seen God at any time. In 
fact no one can look on His face and live, though we are taught 
that Moses was permitted to see His back parts.” 

“My grandfather,” said Joab diffidently, “has told me that 
Yahweh rides on the thunderstorm, with fiery serpents flying all 
about him.” Abiathar smiled. 

“Excuse me—I can’t help being amused by these rather naive 
conceptions. I mean no disrespect to your grandfather, of 
course; doubtless he is a very devout man. But he is a layman. 
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You can see the difference; I presume that in your trade profes- 
sional soldiers are more competent than mere untrained volun- 
teers. So it is in theology. It is absurd to suppose that a lay- 
man knows as much about God as an educated expert.” 

“Yes,” said Joab. “I can see that.’’? And presently—‘What 
is the procedure in consulting the Oracle of God? Or is it not 
to be spoken of?” 

“Oh, no; there is no mystery about it. It has often been con- 
sulted before the whole army, all the soldiers being ritually 
clean. You saw the ephod—not a very large figure—and you 
probably saw the goatskin pouch hung about its neck, the 
Pouch of the Oracle. In it are the two sacred bone disks, white 
and black—Urim and Thummim. The priest lifts up the ephod 
in one hand, and the worshiper asks his question. It must be 
such a question as can be answered either Yes or No.” 

Joab nodded. . . . David would ask, “Did Samuel tell the 
truth?” . . . No, he wouldn’t mention Samuel, whom these 
orthodox priests regarded as a renegade. He would ask simply: 
“Shall I be King of Israel in Saul’s place?” 

“Then,” Abiathar went on, “the priest’s other hand gropes in 
the pouch. He cannot see, of course; and the disks are alike. 
If God guides his hand to Urim—the white disk—the answer 
is Yes; if he brings out Thummim, the answer is No.... 
Sometimes, of course, God will not answer at all.” 

“Why not?” asked Joab, startled. 

“Usually because He is displeased with the conduct of the 
inquirer.” 

That, thought Joab, would happen now. David who had 
lied to the priests, represented himself as still in the royal 
favor, told this threadbare story of a sudden mission and 
added that women had been kept from him for three days— 
gratuitous, that, for one day’s abstinence was all Yahweh ex- 
pected of his worshipers—David would receive no answer from 
the Lord. . . . Just as well; a negative would throw him into 
despair, an affirmative would mean civil war— 

The doors of the temple burst open, banging back against 
the walls. Ahimelech the High Priest stumbled out, his face 
gray with terror, globules of sweat beading his forehead. His 
wild glance fell on Abiathar. 

“Get these men away!” he gasped. “Secretly, and at once!” 

He looked back fearfully, as if some spirit of darkness pur- 
sued him. But the figure that stood in the temple doorway was 
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more like an angel of light—David, serene and regal, his hair 
and beard fiery in the sunset. 
“God is with me still!” he said to Joab. “The answer is Yes.” 
. .. So perhaps Yahweh, like Ashtaroth, cared only for 
results. 


7 


Davin and Joab camped at nightfall near Jerusalem, on neutral 
territory where they were safe from Saul; and David laid down 
the sword of Goliath with a groan of relief. 

“It’s lucky I didn’t have to fight with it,” he muttered. “I 
can hardly swing it even with both hands. . . . When I cut off 
his head, of course, I could take my time. . . . Still, it was a 
great piece of luck finding it at Nob! What a chance for a ges- 
ture!” He lay down, while Joab began to gather brushwood for 
a fire. “You should have seen Ahimelech,” David chuckled, 
“when I asked the question. He almost dropped the ephod! 
I was afraid he’d simply refuse to go on. But he seemed to feel 
that no priest had a right to stand in the way of Yahweh’s 
answer. . . . He’s safe enough, of course. Saul wouldn’t dare 
to harm the High Priest of Nob.” 

aw may not hear of it,” Joab suggested. ““Ahimelech won’t 
tell.” 

“Fifty people saw us come in. . . . Besides,” said David, 
“we'll have to tell it. No man in Judah or Israel doubts the 
Oracle of God. Politically, it’s worth as much as Samuel.” Joab 
frowned. 

“But would that be fair to Ahimelech?” he asked. 

“Saul won’t touch him, I tell you. . . . And we can’t stop to 
think of other people’s interests. We’re setting out to conquer 
a kingdom!” 

After supper they made their plans. The first thing, obvi- 
ously, was to get old Jesse and the women of the family out of 
Saul’s reach. He could sweep Judah, and the Edomites and 
Amalekites to the south might give the fugitives up to him; 
they must go over Jordan, to Moab. Jesse’s grandmother had 
been a Moabitess; they had kinsmen there; and the King, who 
distrusted Saul, would give them refuge. 

‘And after that?” said Joab. 

“Then we strike back!” David cried. “Joab, do you remem- 
ber that old abandoned fort at Adullam? We'll go there— 


we and my brothers and the servants, and what men we can 
collect—” 
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“Do you think Eliab and Abinadab and Shammah will follow 
you?” 

“What else can they do? Live in Moab till Saul dies? They’ll 
hate it, but they can’t help it. I’m their only hope, now. We’ll 
go to Adullam and call Judah to revolt. The fort can be put 
into shape without much work; there’s a well, and caves in the 
hill we can use for storage. And it’s clear off by the south- 
western frontier—all Judah will have time to rise and gather 
round us before Saul comes down with the army!” 

“But it’s too near the Philistines!” Joab objected. David 
laughed. 

“Will they do Saul’s work for him? They’ll let us alone, 
hoping that Judah and Israel will wear each other out in a 
civil war.” 

“Which is about what will happen,” Joab predicted moodily. 

“You lack faith! With Samuel and the Oracle to prove that 
God has chosen me— Why, when Saul comes down to Adullam 
his whole army will turn against him! They’ll come over to me, 
crying, ‘God save King David!’ ” 

Joab leaped up; his sword whirled in the air. 

“God save King David!” he cried. For David was the only 
hope now, for the family and the nation. Saul who hesitated 
and delayed and lost heart could never save Israel; God’s will, 
spoken by His prophet and His oracle, had chosen the giant 
killer to build the Promised Land. 

But a good deal of Joab’s confidence was gone when they 
rode into Bethlehem next morning. 

Bethlehem had never seemed so pleasant and desirable, 
drowsing in the autumn sun among gray-green olive groves 
and darker green of vineyards; a place of peace and amenity, 
where men lived tranquil lives of fruitful toil and contentment. 
So his ancestors had lived for generations, building up a family, 
and a fortune, and a reputation. The boy who had sometimes 
despised that heritage knew what it was worth, now that it 
was about to be swept away. 

David had elected to notify his brothers, and Abishai; Joab 
was left to break the news at home. He found Jesse and 
Zeruiah together, and told them with a rude abruptness, be- 
cause he could not trust his voice. His grandfather heard him in 
a daze; he sat still, when he had heard the news, mumbling 
inarticulately into his beard. Zeruiah rose and beckoned her 
son away. 
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“Tet him alone,” she said softly. “All the better, if he doesn’t 
quite understand just yet. I'll set the servants to work, pack- 
ing.” ‘ 
“Mother—” Joab wanted to console her, but there was no 
consolation. David had charged him to say nothing yet of the 
visits to Samuel and the oracle, but he doubted if that would 
have consoled her anyway. . . . She shrugged. 

“T never thought this would last.” 

There was weeping and wailing in the household when the 
news was spread, but Zeruiah soon checked that; for an hour 
everyone worked in swift silence and before the work was 
done the others began to drift in, packed and ready. David’s 
brothers fumed, but their fury was smothered by a great fear; 
they had seen Saul in anger, and would waste no breath till 
they were safe beyond Jordan. Their wives and children gath- 
ered round them, cowed and silent, too spiritless, even, to be 
annoyed by little Asahel, who had found a dagger somewhere 
and strapped it on, and was only hoping that one of Saul’s 
soldiers would come within his reach. 

It consoled Joab a little that Abishai and Tirzah took it 
rather as a lark; their household was new, they had few pos- 
sessions to leave behind. They sat and joked with Joab till 
David came in and expounded his plan for the flight to them 
all, with imperious assurance. They did not know, yet, that he 
was the Lord’s anointed; but they let him take command. He 
might have been expelled from the royal family but he had won 
the headship of his own. . . . But when he had finished he 
looked respectfully toward his father, waiting for the formality 
of approval. Stiffly, the old man rose. 

“I had thought to end my days in peace in the house of my 
fathers, and here I am driven forth from the land of Yahweh, 
driven abroad to serve strange gods—” He turned on David in 


senile fury. “I always said no good would come of all this 
harp playing!” 


Vv 


\WiVGiae women and children and servants, they were forty- 
_ odd, old Jesse and the women mounted, the others foot- 
ing it over the hill roads. A dozen pack donkeys carried such 
property as they had had time to collect; their money clinked 
in saddle bags before Jesse and Zeruiah. David led the way; 
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and Joab brought up the rear, marching in armor despite the 
heat, his eyes searching the rolling brown hills to the north- 
ward for the glitter of spears. 

But no sign of Saul’s men had appeared at sunset, when he 
reached the summit of the Mount of Olives. To the right, brown 
rocks and yellow sand hills rolled away—the Wilderness of 
Judah—with the blue ribbon of the Dead Sea beyond. Above it, 
the long cliff wall of Moab was amethyst in the shadow—Moab, 
their refuge, perhaps their home forever after... . Again 
Joab scanned the hills; but the landscape was empty except for 
a few Jebusite farmers returning at the close of day to Jerusa- 
lem. The gray walls and clustered houses of the town mocked 
him from across the valley, a perennial monument to the im- 
potence of Yahweh’s people. 

Where would it end? Saul had tried; irresolute he might be, 
tormented by these gusty unreasoning rages; still, he had tried. 
And when Saul’s impetus was spent David had come, and all 
Israel had shaken itself out of torpor, wakened to fresh resolve. 
Now that hope too was gone; Israel was driving out its only 
giant killer. They would tell it in Gath, publish it in the streets 
of Ashkelon, that Yahweh was a false god who cheated and 
betrayed his loyal servants. . . . For to-day, in this breaking 
up of an ancient security, Joab’s confidence had all but van- 
ished. Samuel was only an old seditionist, mad with hatred of 
Saul. The Oracle of God had said that David would be King in 
Saul’s place, but it had not said when, or how. The shadow 
King of a nation exhausted by civil war could build no Prom- 
ised Land. 

But these worries were overlaid by more immediate anx- 
ieties as night fell, and they went down toward Jordan. In the 
darkness they picked their way down the winding gorge of the 
Kerith where half a dozen archers could have massacred them 
all; but Saul’s archers slept in Gibeah, they came down un- 
molested. Now the heat was stifling; the children slept fitfully, 
carried on donkey back before their mothers or in the arms 
of the stronger men; old Jesse dozed on his mount, with 
Zeruiah’s arm about him. Marching toward the morning star, 
they came out into the valley, left the dim walls and feathery 
date palms of Jericho to the northward, and came at dawn to 
the green strip of jungle along the Jordan. They forded the 
river, swift and muddy between its slippery banks, and turned 
southward; before the sun was high they were across the fron- 
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tier, safe on the upland moors of Moab. At nightfall the King 
received them in Mizpeh his capital; swearing solemnly by 
Chemosh the god of Moab, he promised them protection 
against Saul. And old Jesse—silent and sour, for it went against 
the grain—offered dutiful sacrifice to Chemosh for a safe 
journey to a secure retreat. They were out of Yahweh’s coun- 
try now; they had turned their backs on Yahweh. . . . Rather, 
Yahweh had turned his back on them, unless Samuel had 
spoken truly. It annoyed Joab, so lately a loyal officer of the 
King, to perceive that there was no hope anywhere but in the 
word of Samuel. 

In the morning Joab and Abishai, and David’s brothers, and 
all the men servants of fighting age, gathered in the courtyard 
of the house the King had given Jesse. David had summoned 
them; he had seen the King the night before, and they all 
knew the King had offered to take them into the army of Moab. 
Eliab and the other brothers, expecting that announcement, 
listened in blank stony silence as David told them of the 
anointing and the oracle, and the plan for a revolution that 
would overthrow Saul. 

He told it well, and he looked very kingly in the fine suit of 
armor the King of Moab had given him; this morning, thought 
Joab, he could have persuaded any men on earth but his own 
brothers. But when he had finished—when Joab leaped up and 
waved his sword, and Abishai joined in his cry of ‘“‘God save 
David, King of Israel!’”—the servants were silent, looking to 
Eliab for a sign. And Eliab spat scornfully. 

“Samuel anointed you? I can’t believe the old man has lost 
his mind!” 

“Who saw him anoint you?” asked brother Shammah. “No- 
body, eh? I thought so.” 

“But the Oracle of God confirmed it!” Joab cried. 

“TI always thought the priests could manipulate that oracle,” 
said Abinadab the third brother. “They get whatever answer 
they want.” 

Joab could have told him that Ahimelech had wanted any- 
thing but the answer he got; but that would have done no good. 
Never had he heard any man cast sacrilegious doubt on the 
Oracle; but he knew that all the brothers, pious men as they 
were, would doubt anything that gave support to David. 

“You want us to follow you in a rebellion?” Eliab laughed. 
“You? We've lost everything but our lives on your account, 
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and now you want us to lose those too! We have always done 
our duty, we sons of Jesse. We worked hard and earned a stand- 
ing in the community; but when the King called for volunteers 
against the Philistines we left our wives and children to fight 
for our country as good men should. We came home when 
the campaign was over to lead peaceful, productive lives— 
and we’ve had to leave it all, abandon everything and become 
refugees in a strange land—all because of you! 

“Tf you’d been like us this would never have happened!” 
His voice was rising to a shriek. “If you’d stayed at home and 
worked for your living and done what you knew was right, 
instead of filling up your mind with ideas! But no—you had 
to be an artist, and kill a giant whom sensible men let alone; 
you had to marry a princess and live with the King. And you 
see what comes of it! You’ve ruined us all and yourself, too!” 
He paused, glaring at David who bit his lips in silence. “And 
after all that, do you think we'll believe this story about Sam- 
uel and the Oracle? Do you think anybody will believe it? All 
Judah rising up to fight for you—why, it sounds like one of 
your poems! The King’s army turning against him, going over 
to you—that ought to be set to music! Hah! Judah will never 
serve you. Neither will I!” 

“But don’t you see?” cried Joab. “It’s not David you’d be 
serving; it’s an idea. Leave David out of it; leave Samuel out, 
if you like—he’s playing his own game. David represents the 
idea that will save Israel—the fresh spirit that will burn away 
all the old pettiness and half-heartedness! With him to lead us, 
we can all kill giants. Never mind David! Follow the idea—the 
idea of the Promised Land!” 

But again Eliab spat. 

“We have too many ideas already, in Israel. I never took 
much stock in this talk of a Promised Land, myself; Bethlehem 
is good enough for me. . . . Let him go, if he wants to! He’s 
been the black sheep of this family all his life; the sooner he 
gets himself killed the better. Then the King may pardon us 
for the sake of our war records, and we can all go home.” 

He stalked out; Abinadab and Shammah followed him, and 
then the servants, one by one. David was left alone, but for the 
sons of Zeruiah. 

“David!” said Abishai abruptly. “Eliab’s a coward and I 
despise him, but— Did Samuel really tell you God had chosen 
you in Saul’s place?” 
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“He really did,” said David wearily. “Nobody ever believes 
an artist, when he tries to tell the simple truth.” 

“T believe you!” cried Joab. “David, you’ll save Israel yet!” 

‘And I believe you!” Abishai echoed. ‘‘God save David, King 
of Israel!” 

And David sprang up and threw his arms about their shoul- 
ders. 

“Then let them go—Eliab and all the rest! I'll win without 
them! God is with me! ... And the sons of Zeruiah,” he 
added in grateful afterthought. 

But when he had left them, to see the King of Moab once 
more— 

“T don’t like this,” Joab muttered. “The King will give him 
money; he is afraid of Saul. To take aid from foreigners, 
against our own people—” 

“Tf we go into it,” said Abishai grimly, ‘‘we’d better take all 
the aid we can get. . . . What do you think of it, Joab? All 
Judah rising up to join him—I can’t quite see it, myself. But 
you’ve been out in the world—” 

“It would sound better set to music,” Joab conceded re- 
luctantly. “‘These artists can’t tell the simple truth, even when 
they try; they always see what they want to see. . . . Saul is 
no weakling, Abishai, and Abner is no fool. If we set out to 
beat them, we’re fighting a pair of giants.” 

“Yes,” said Abishai thoughtfully. “But you’re going any- 
way?” 

“What else is there, for me? War is my trade; I’d rather 
serve David than the King of Moab. . . . But you’re not a 
soldier—and you’re just married. You needn’t go; David will 
understand that you can’t leave Tirzah.” 

“Tf you go, I go,” said Abishai doggedly. “T’ll explain it all to 
Tirzah. To-night,” he added prudently. 

“T don’t envy you,” Joab sighed. “But you needn’t envy me; 
I'll have to explain it to mother.” 


2 


IN the morning the three met in the courtyard; their armor was 
loaded on pack donkeys, over David’s shoulder was a new harp 
to replace the lost instrument of the silver strings. Old Jesse 
sacrificed to Chemosh for their safety as far as Jordan, while 
Zeruiah stood by, her arms tight about Asahel; Tirzah was not 
to be seen, and Joab surmised that a public farewell to her hus- 
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band was more than she could endure. Weak and tremulous, 
Jesse kissed them all; and, while he sobbed on David’s shoul- 
der, Zeruiah embraced her sons. Joab knew she never expected 
to see them again. 

“Well, mother—” he began. But there was nothing left to 
say. She nodded, still and somber. 

“T’d rather you'd stay and serve the King of Moab,” she said. 
“But it’s your own life; you must live it in your own way— 
if you can.’ 

In the chill of an upland autumn morning Joab doubted if 
he would be able to live it long in any way at all. Then Asahel 
broke out eagerly— 

“David! You'll let me come and fight for you too, won’t you, 
when I’m old enough?” His mother drew him close. 

“Hush, boy! The wars will all be over by that time.’ And 
then, in a gasp of amazement—“Why, Tirzah!” 

Tirzah sauntered in, fresh and smiling, with knapsack and 
walking stick, her skirt kilted up around dimpled knees. 

“T’m going along,” she announced. Her husband looked help- 
lessy at David. 

“T spoke to her last night,” he apologized. “I told her she 
couldn’t.” 

“T spoke to him too,” said Tirzah. “‘Where he goesI go... . 
Don’t worry, David; I won’t hold you back. I’m used to long 
tramps across the hills.” 

“Brave girl!” David’s approving hand rested on her shoul- 
der, with the regal touch. “That’s the spirit that will make 
Israel great! . . . But it’s out of the question, Tirzah; there’s 
no place for women in this venture.” 

“Don’t be absurd! If you get men, they'll get women. 
Abishai has got his woman already. . . . Come, it’s time we 
were starting.” She took her husband’s arm, Jed him toward the 
gate. With a shrug, David followed. 

They camped that night by a brook that ran down to 
Jordan; their little fire of dry thorns burned as brightly as 
their hopes. 

““All the men of vision know that this can’t go on,” said 
David. “A group of unorganized clans with no central gov- 
ernment can’t hold out against the Philistines. We’ll have the 
men of substance and standing with us, and the men of imag- 
ination too. And with the prestige of Samuel behind us—!” 

“Vet,” said Joab, “it’s a pity there were no witnesses when 
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he anointed you. Eliab isn’t the only one who won’t believe 
that story.” David nodded. 

“At the time,” he sighed, “I was struck by the fitness of it— 
he and I, God’s mouthpiece and God’s chosen instrument, alone 
together before the Lord. As an artist I appreciated that; 
but as a politician I can see that the story lacks plausibility.” 

“Then why do you have to tell it?” Tirzah asked. And as her 
husband frowned, ashamed of her obtuseness—“Why not tell 
a better one?” she suggested. “Darling, didn’t Samuel visit 
your grandfather a few years ago?” 

“Yes,” Abishai recalled. “He offered sacrifice; and afterward 
grandfather made a great feast.” 

“Well!” said Tirzah. “Why not say that Samuel anointed 
David then?” 

“But that wouldn’t be true!” her husband gasped. 

“And why,” David pondered, ‘“‘should we have said nothing 
about it till now?” 

“Because you were only a boy, then. Suppose that Samuel 
looked over all the sons of Jesse, and knew that you were the 
one the Lord had chosen. You’d still have had to wait till you 
were grown and ready to fight Saul, before you could announce 
it. . . . What’s the matter with that?” 

“Not a thing!” cried David. “By God’s life and mine! 
That’s a storv people can believe! It might have happened!” 

“But it didn’t,” Joab grunted. David smiled patiently. 

“The story is true in essence, Joab; Samuel did anoint me. 
The inexactitude is only in detail—just as at Nob, when I had 
to deceive Ahimelech; but God answered me none the less.” 

“But if Samuel had anointed you your father would have 
known of it—and your brothers. If you tell this story, they’ll 
all deny it.” 

“They won’t hear of it,” Tirzah pointed out. “They’re in 
Moab.” 

“Sooner or later they’ll hear of it.” 

“Sooner or later,” said Tirzah, “we'll either win or lose. If 
we lose we'll be dead and it won’t matter. If we win, Eliab will 
be a King’s brother. Will he deny the story that made him a 
King’s brother?” 

“Ot course not!” David laughed in deep relief. “Tirzah, I 
was wrong! We did need a woman on this expedition!” 

The fire burned down to embers, and David sang, softly 
strumming his harp, old songs of sheep-shearing and harvest, 
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and lovers’ trysts at dusk; while Abishai and his girl wife lay 
wrapped in a single cloak, and Joab looked up at the winking 
stars with a gentle, not unpleasant melancholy. All his life he 
remembered that night; it was the last time they were all 
young together. In the morning, they passed over Jordan. 

So three boys and a girl set off to conquer a kingdom and 
build a Promised Land—three boys and a girl, and an idea 
that would enlist young men of vision and old men of substance 
and standing, an idea that would set a nation aflame. And 
David came to the stronghold of Adullam; and everyone that 
was in distress, and everyone that was in debt, and everyone 
that was discontented gathered themselves to him. And they 
were about four hundred men. 


3 


A WEEK after they came to Adullam, the four hundred were 
drawn up for their first parade and inspection; and when 
they had been dismissed David and Joab looked at each other 
and could not say a word. 

“We can make something out of them!” said Joab desper- 
ately when the silence had grown unbearable. ‘“They’re loafers 
and failures and misfits; but if I had time— For it takes time 
to make a man who’s run away from his wife or his creditors 
stand up against the thrust of spears. Just now, two hundred 
regulars could cut them to pieces—if they could catch them.” 

“And Saul is coming down into Judah with three thousand 
men! . . . Could we stand a siege?” David demanded. ““That 
would give us time!” 

“He’d starve us out—unless, of course, all Judah rose up 
in his rear.” 

Joab was bitter. They had all grown bitter, these young 
people, as day after day went by and Judah ignored them; as 
they came to realize that Judah, and Israel as well, would put 
up with the pettiness and blundering and lack of vision of the 
old order, rather than risk all on something new. 

“T can’t understand it!” David muttered. “Where are the 
men of substance and standing?” 

“Waiting to see who wins,” Joab suggested. “As we might 
do, if we were men of substance and standing. . . . And there’s 
no doubt who will win, if Saul catches us here. Four huadred 
untrained men, cumbered with women—and such women!” 
David shrugged. 
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“They’re the sort of women men of this sort can get.” His 
eyes were on a group of noisy slatterns drawing water from a 
well across the parade ground; he began to smile. “Every 
woman has something!” he said softly. 

“There’s only one thing to do!” Joab’s harsh voice broke in. 
“We can’t stay here—but if Saul has brought three thousand 
men into Judah he’s left Gibeah practically undefended. We 
can make a forced march across the neutral country before the 
Canaanites can mobilize to stop us. Then we can storm Gibeah 
—loot the King’s house and carry off your wife!” 

“Storm Gibeah?” David was appalled. “Why not Gath—or 
Babylon? . . . Besides, if these ruffians of ours looted a King’s 
house they’d scatter with their plunder. We’d never see them 
again.” 

Which was true enough. Joab knew that what he had advised 
was not what David ought to do, but what he would want to do 
in David’s place. 

“But don’t you want your wife? ... Your queen!” He 
flushed, descending to this argument. “‘Saul’s daughter would 
give us a sort of legitimacy.” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said David. ‘“She’d be worth a regi- 
ment... .. But it’s too great a risk. If two companies of 
regulars caught us on the road—” 

“You ran risks to win her!” Joab reminded him. 

“T had nothing to lose then, and everything to gain. Now 
that hundreds of lives are dependent on me I must begin to 
think like a King.” 

“And I,” said Joab, “must begin to think like a General... . 
Here, you!” 

A man who was shambling toward the well, his spear at the 
trail, looked up without halting. Joab strode toward him, his 
chin up, his eyes hard. 

Al set you as sentry at the main gate! Get back to your 
post! 

“I got thirsty,” said the other, shambling on. And as Joab 
barred his way—“Don’t be in a hurry, young fellow! As soon 
as I take a drink—” 

Joab’s sword whipped out; as the man gaped in horror the 
blade drove through his throat. Joab whirled on a group of 
men lounging in the shade. 


wou To the main gate, all of you! Stay there till I relieve 
you! 
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“Yes, sir!” They leaped up; they ran. Joab wiped his sword 
and came back to David who stood staring at the pool of 
blood soaking into the dirt. 

“As God lives!” he muttered. “Was that necessary?” 

“Tt worked. There’s no fear of God in these men; but if 
they fear me—” 

“Well, yes,” said David. “I suppose so.” But he shuddered. 

Joab stalked away, cold and unconcerned. He knew that 
in the eyes of the frightened men and women who regarded 
him from the corners of the enclosure he was hard, implacable, 
a man of blood. So they must regard him till they learned to 
obey. They must not see, beneath this contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, the hot rage that had blazed up as he discovered that 
Michal’s husband, after a fortnight’s separation, had begun to 
look at other women. A man must have women; but Michal’s 
husband—! 

Yet presently he drew some cheerless consolation from that. 
Some day he too would be aware that there were other women 
in the world. 

4 

THAT night he was awakened by one of the guards from the 
gate; a man was pounding on the doors, crying for David— 
a man in mortal terror, who had run a long way. Joab sent for 
David and went down; at his word the gate was opened and 
the fugitive stumbled in, with something in a sack over his 
shoulder. Joab stared at him, incredulous—the young priest 
Abiathar. 

Gone was the sacerdotal authority, the holy peace that 
springs from continual service in the presence of God. The robe 
looped up around Abiathar’s knees was torn and muddy; he 
reeked of sweat, he panted from hard running; his eyes roved 
wildly and he did not know Joab’s face. But over Joab’s shoul- 
der he saw David; and he fell down before him, clasping his 
knees. 

“Save me, son of Jesse! Save me from Saul!” Regally, David 
raised him. 

“Abiathar! What has happened? Would Saul dare touch a 
priest of Nob?” 

“Would he dare?” Abiathar laughed hysterically. “He butch- 
ered them all—even my father—all but me! He’s burned the 
city and killed everyone in it, man, woman and child. Or 
rather Doeg the Edomite has done it for him.” 
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“Doeg!” said Joab softly. “He was there that day—” 

“He took the news to Saul. He knew that David had asked 
of the Lord, and I suppose he knew what he had asked; those 
things leak out. So Saul sent for my father and all the priests to 
come to Gibeah. Father left me in charge of the temple; he was 
troubled, but he never thought Saul would dare to harm an 
anointed priest. After all, he had only asked of the Lord for 
the King’s son-in-law; that was nothing new. . . . Well—I 
don’t know exactly what happened; but it seems the King 
ordered his guards to kill them all. The guards wouldn’t touch 
the priests of Nob; but Doeg—” He choked. ‘“‘God’s curse 
upon him! May his wife be a harlot and his children lepers! 
. . . Doeg and his Edomite servants butchered them all. And 
then they came to Nob.” He paused, shuddering; Joab could 
guess that he heard again the crackle of flames, the screams of 
women. ‘“‘Perhaps I ought to have stayed. My sisters— But my 
father had given me a holy trust. At least I kept that!” 

He swung the sack off his shoulder, tore it open. Men were 
crowding around, now, in the torchlight; and their heads bowed 
reverently as he held aloft the graven image of an old man, 
with a goatskin pouch about the neck. 

“The ephod of Nob—and the holy oracle! I am the only 
priest left in Israel who can ask of the Lord! David, will you 
give me refuge here?” 

David’s face was shadowed with a great grief. 

“The fault was mine, Abiathar! I ought to have known that 
Doeg— But you’re safe now, so long as I live. The man who 
seeks your life seeks mine too; before he kills you, he must 
kill me! . . . Take him away, some of you; he needs food, and 
wine, and sleep.” 

They led Abiathar away; and David turned to Joab, exult- 
ant. 

“The last of the priests of Nob is with us—and the Oracle 
of God! That counts for something, in Israel!” 

“But not in Adullam,” said Joab. “Did you see the men’s 
faces when they heard the story? If Saul butchers anointed 
priests, what would he do to us? They’d run, now, at the sight 
of a spear. David, we must get out!” 

So David and his men departed from Adullam, and came 
into the forest of Hereth. And before the winter was over Joab 
had almost forgotten that there were women in the world at 
all. 
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For Saul kept them on the run till the rains made pursuit im- 
possible; and when he went back to Gibeah they knew he would 
come again in the spring. In that cheerless winter, a winter of 
short rations spent in makeshift huts in the wilderness, nine- 
tenths of the men would have deserted if there had been any 
place to go. But they had to stay, and gradually Joab made 
them soldiers. Abishai helped him immensely; what he learned 
one day he could teach the next, he was indefatigable and al- 
ways good-humored; yet he too could strike when there was 
need. So the men learned the manual of arms, and simple tac- 
tics; above all they learned to obey the sons of Zeruiah. 

But it was David who kept up their morale that winter, 
while the rain dripped in the leaky huts; David and his harp 
and the new songs he was always making, jubilant songs of 
battle and victory. Listening to those songs, Joab sometimes 
caught himself believing that they might beat Saul yet; which 
by now was a notable triumph of faith. For the vision of the 
Promised Land had faded in those first days at Adullam, while 
they waited in vain for Judah to rally to the Lord’s anointed. 
Judah had faith in God, His prophet, and His oracle; faith, 
evidently, that the Lord of Hosts needed no mortal aid in 
raising David to the throne. Meanwhile Saul and his regulars 
occupied the land, and men from whom he demanded supplies 
or information had not forgotten what had happened at Nob. 
Loving-kindness was a noble trait, thought Joab, but frightful- 
ness seemed to produce better results. David had offered Judah 
an idea, Saul showed it a sword. Whatever Judah thought about 
David, it obeyed Saul. And the recruits of the Idea, this hand- 
ful of half-armed, half-fed ne’er-do-wells, had to run for their 
lives instead of fighting for the Promised Land. 

Yet even Joab sometimes forgot their plight when David 
sang. And the men who feared Joab adored David—David who 
laid a friendly hand now and then on some man’s shoulder and 
promised him great rewards when they should come into their 
kingdom; David who joked with the women, fitting his pleas- 
antries to their raw taste, praising the babies that some few 
of these runaways had borne already, bastards born in the 
wilderness, whose mothers saw them, after a word or two from 
David, as the heirs of some splendid fortune. 

They had their petty successes; once they scattered Philistine 
raiders who threatened Keilah on the frontier, and thought they 
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had a shelter in the grateful town—till Saul came down on 
them, and they found the townsmen preparing to open the 
gates, having no desire to die in their blazing homes for David’s 
sake. So they had to run once more, eastward and southward. 
On the rolling steppes of the South they wandered, and the 
desert marauders who bedeviled that open frontier fled at their 
coming; flocks and herds, when they were near, were safer 
than in the memory of man. But even sheep herders who slept 
soundly under their protection would run to betray them to 
Saul for a shekel or two of silver. . . . So they ended at last 
in the leaky huts in the wilderness; and before the winter was 
over, they heard two pieces of news. Samuel was dead, and 
whatever influence he might have used in their favor had ap- 
parently died with him. And Saul had taken Michal, David’s 
wife, and married her off to a Benjamite noble named Paltiel. 

“Such a thing has not been heard of in all Israel!’ Abishai 
blazed. David had brought the news to his hut, where he and 
Tirzah and Joab shivered over a smoky fire. “To give a man’s 
wife away, as if she were a widow—!” 

“That,” said David, “‘is precisely the idea. This is a procla- 
mation to all Israel that he considers me dead. But I’ll get her 
back some day! ... And in the mean time—” He went out, 
humming a love song. 

“In the mean time,”’ said Joab, “he will take other wives.” 
He still could not understand how Michal’s husband could lift 
another woman to equality with her. Casual women were an- 
other matter. 

“Tt would be good politics to take other wives,” Abishai ob- 
served. “We need the support of a noble family or two.” 

“David would take other wives anyway,” said Tirzah. “He 
isn’t a one-woman man. But I don’t know where he’d find an- 
other wife now. He couldn’t marry any of these women in 
camp. I don’t doubt he takes one of them now and then, but—” 

“They’re a shabby lot,” said her husband. “Not much com- 
pany for you, sweetheart.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Tirzah cheerfully. She was thin from 
hardship; her arms and legs had lost their plump symmetry, 
they were ropy with muscle like a man’s; but always she was 
smiling. “I’ve got you for company.” She snuggled against his 
shoulder. “Joab, put another stick on the fire, won’t you? And 
see if you can’t fasten Abishai’s cloak under that leak in the 
roof. It’s dripping right down my back.” 
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In the drumming downpour of the latter rains, the winter 
ended. The sun shone hot from a sky of violent unclouded blue; 
the breezes were suave and caressing, yet there was a crisp 
freshness in the air; the time of the singing of birds was come. - 
Spring turned the brown hills green, and wove into the green 
carpet patterns of bright flowers, scarlet and gold and blue— 
as brilliant, as intricately interwoven, as the figures in the 
rugs from Babylon that Joab had seen in Saul’s house... . 
But they could not eat flowers. 

Tattered, barefoot, half-starved, they drifted southward, 
more than a thousand of them now, counting women and chil- 
dren. Saul had come down into northern Judah and was 
methodically garrisoning one town after another, but even his 
depleted field force was stronger than they dared to face. 
The end of spring found them far below Hebron, in the wilder- 
ness of Maon in the south of the Calebite country, where the 
rolling green range was already parching to the yellow-brown 
of summer. It was a land of great sheep ranches; and, among 
the bleating flocks that were being slowly shepherded home for 
the shearing, David’s outlaws wandered, starving. 

For David dared not let them plunder, even in the extreme 
of need. Saul could do that, could live on the country as his 
army moved. But their only hope was in a shift of public 
opinion. Eventually men might come to hate Saul more than 
they feared him; but that would never happen if David began 
plundering too. 

“J hanged a man to-day,” Joab reported one evening, “for 
taking two loaves of bread from a sheep herder. It seems his 
wife is starving, and she has a baby; I saw them both... . 
I felt like hanging myself too!” 

“Discipline must be maintained,” said David. “Don’t take 
this so desperately; somebody else will take the woman.” 

“T suppose so. . . . But these ranchers could afford to give 
us all we need! I think some of the little fellows would like 
to do it, too. But they’re all afraid of Nabal.” 

This Nabal dominated the whole range. He was headstrong 
and violent, and the other ranchers did not dare stand up 
against him. For the man was very great; he had three 
thousand sheep and a thousand goats. At that moment, he was 
shearing them in his home ranch at Carmel. 
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“We've earned it, too,” Joab pursued moodily. ““We’ve saved 
the range more than we’d eat by keeping off robbers. We’ve 
given them protection—” 

“So we have,” said David thoughtfully. “Joab, did it ever 
occur to you that protection is a valuable commodity? Why 
should it be given away? Why not sell it?” 

“Sell it? You mean plunder the country, like Saul?” 

David was appalled. 

“No, no! Nothing so crude as that. But— Well, here’s Nabal, 
for instance, conducting a profitable business that we could 
wipe out—if we chose. It’s no more than fair to ask him to give 
up a little of the profit. Not enough to discourage him, of 
course; but if I send somebody to see him from time to time 
a man of his insight would understand that he could afford to 
give up a percentage. .. . And that he couldn’t afford not 
to do it.” 

“It does seem reasonable,” Joab admitted. David laughed. 

“Pick out ten men,” he ordered, “with a commander you 
can trust, and send them down to see Nabal. No threats, re- 
member—just a suggestion. And if he’s foolish enough to re- 
fuse, don’t do anything rash till you report to me.” 

With that, Joab gave up his impulse to send Abishai in com- 
mand of the party; Abishai’s temper was uncertain, now that 
he had to watch Tirzah going hungry. Joab picked out a squad 
of gaunt ragged men and went down himself to Nabal’s ranch, 
a cluster of adobe buildings as large as a village, in a coun- 
tryside that was gray with sheep. In early afternoon he came 
back to David, white and furious. 

“IT gave him your message—very politely, too. Greetings 
from David, the son of Jesse, to Nabal who lives in prosperity, 
and all the rest of it; no threats, no demands—just a sugges- 
tion. And his sheep herders backed us up; they said we’d given 
them protection and never taken a single lamb.” 

“Ves?” said David. “And he refused you?” 

“Refused us? He said, ‘Who is David the son of Jesse? The 
hills are full of runaway slaves!’ ” David turned to the men who 
crowded round him. 

“Gird on your swords!” he commanded. Joab made a ges- 
ture of dissent. 

“David, the man comes of one of the greatest families of 
Caleb. So does his wife. If we kill him we set the whole tribe 
against us.” 
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“We'll have to risk that,’’ David decided. “Saul made an ex- 
ample of Ahimelech and he’s profited by it ever since. We’ll 
make an example of Nabal.” 

But they never did. As they came down from the hills, swift 
and grim, a long procession of laden donkeys met them; sup- 
plies enough for their whole band, bread and flour and mutton, 
figs and raisins, and even wine. Joab wondered if Nabal, 
apoplectic and overbearing, could have come to his senses. 
But it was a woman’s figure that dismounted at the head of 
the column and bowed down before David. 

Joab knew it could be no one but Abigail, Nabal’s wife, but 
he never saw her clearly; he had enough to do to keep the men 
down the column from breaking ranks and seizing the food 
while the woman talked with David, interminably. At last she 
remounted and rode away; her servants unloading the packs, 
and David’s band sat down on that spot and had the first really 
satisfying meal in weeks. 

Late that evening, when they had gone back into the hills, 
Joab came up to the campfire where Abishai sat with Tirzah. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with him!” he grumbled. 
(When these three said “he,” they always meant David.) 
“FHe’s been fidgety and nervous all afternoon; he won’t listen, 
when I try to tell him something—” 

“TI know what’s the matter with him,” said Tirzah, laughing 
through a yawn. “He wants that woman. ... Yes, and if I 
know anything about women she wants him. I was right behind 
him this afternoon, with Abishai, where I could see and hear 
it all. She didn’t need to come out with the pack train herself; 
she could just as well have sent an overseer. And she and 
David could have said all that needed saying in twenty words. 
But they kept on talking and talking; they couldn’t let each 
other go.” 

“You must have seen more than I saw,” said her husband 
skeptically. ‘She was talking as hard as she could, to save her 
husband’s life.” 

“Of course I saw more than you saw. You couldn’t take your 
eyes off the food, anyway. She’s probably sick of her hus- 
band—” 

“T can easily believe that,” said Joab. 

“And,” Tirzah pursued, “‘she’s probably heard all sorts of ex- 
citing things about David. This outlaw life must seem romantic 
to people who never tried it—people who sit by the fire with 
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plenty to eat. I don’t doubt for a moment that all the time 
she was spinning out the talk, she was hoping he’d simply pick 
her up and carry her off, as any other outlaw would.” 

“‘Nonsense!”? Abishai muttered. “She was frightened, that’s 
all.” 

“Frightened?” said Tirzah scornfully. “Why, from the 
moment she threw back her hood and let him look at her— 
She’s a stunning creature, too. And her eyes—they were calm 
and cool, but they had that well-what-about-it look. David 
knows what it means when a woman looks like that.” 

“At any rate,” said Joab dryly, “he had sense enough not to 
carry her off. If he’d taken her, he’d have set two great families 
against us, and the whole tribe of Caleb would go with them.” 

“The whole tribe might as well be against us now,” Abishai 
observed, “for all the good it does us.” 

In the next few days Joab began to be afraid that David 
was coming to that conclusion too. He was abrupt and irritable 
and absent-minded; day by day he visibly drew nearer to the 
resolution to descend on a ranch that had bought him off, and 
kidnap a rich man’s wife. And if he did that they were utterly 
ruined; public opinion all through the South would set them 
down as mere brigands who ought to be hunted down and ex- 
terminated. 

But one day a sheep herder brought them news. Nabal had 
been very drunk on the night of the sheep-shearing; and, in the 
morning, when Abigail had told him how narrowly he had 
escaped David’s wrath, his heart died within him; he was 
stricken, he became as a stone; he could not move hand or 
foot. And, a few days later, they heard that he was dead. 

Even Saul’s death could hardly have given them more relief 
than that. Custom prescribed no long period of mourning, es- 
pecially for a rich widow whose property needed a man’s super- 
vision. Within a month David could marry her; and then the 
greatest ranch in Caleb would be his, an unfailing reservoir 
of supplies; they need never go hungry again. And Abigail’s 
family, the greatest in the tribe, would be his partisans here- 
after. It was a stroke of utterly incredible luck. 

“There seems to be no doubt,” said Tirzah, “that God is 
with him.” 

So David married Abigail. He had taken another wife— 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, of a great family in southern Judah— 
before they fled to the Philistines. 
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For they had to go down to the Philistines at last, running 
away from Saul like whipped curs, flinging themselves on the 
mercy of their ancestral enemies because there was nowhere 
else to go. 

It happened, too, when they had finally begun to have some 
hope of eventual success. Slowly they had built themselves up; 
Judah which had laughed at them at first, picking them to 
pieces in the old Hebrew way, predicting that they would never 
amount to anything, had begun to feel a reluctant respect for 
them at last. They evaded Saul so persistently, so cleverly, for 
all his superiority in numbers. He had chased them all over 
Judah and Caleb and Jerahmeel, all the South. They had 
floundered in the sand dunes of the eastward wilderness, and 
built their driftwood fires on the gravel beaches of the Dead 
Sea; and they had stood in the foothills on the western frontier 
and looked across the plain of Philistia to the blue streak of 
the Great Sea on the horizon. They had been driven as far 
south as Beersheba, the uttermost limit of the Hebrew coun- 
try, where date palms and low adobe houses clustered about the 
seven wells; and once they had skirted the northern border and 
passed within sight of Bethlehem. 

They were tattered and footsore, always too hot or too cold 
and almost always underfed; yet always they eluded the 
King’s pursuit. And always, as they dodged and doubled and 
slipped away, they gained more admirers; and each campaign, 
with its endless requisitions of supplies for the King’s forces, 
its invasion of the country by swaggering Benjamites who 
despised all Southerners, made new enemies for Saul. People 
who dared not aid them openly helped them secretly; and 
people who did not dare even that much still watched them, 
and admired them, and prayed for them. As missionaries of an 
idea Judah would have none of them; nobody was enthusiastic 
for the Promised Land. But more and more they came to seem 
the champions of their own people against Northern oppression. 

They were rebels, yes, but rebels of aristocratic respecta- 
bility. Men began to whisper to trusted friends that Judah 
could make headway against Israel if only it had a King, and 
to remind them that David’s family was as good as Saul’s. Some 
day all this would count; Saul’s oppression would become un- 
bearable, the whole South would rise against him. Then, with 
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a swarm of hot vengeful volunteers to support the hardened 
outlaws who were trained soldiers now, David might face Saul 
with fair hope of success. David and Joab could see that hour 
approaching. . . . But Saul—and Abner—could see it too. 

They mustered all their forces for one last campaign. It was 
Saul’s vindictive hatred that kept the pursuit at David’s heels, 
and overawed his sympathizers with a bloodthirsty truculence. 
But it was Abner’s shrewdness that put a garrison in every 
town, so that David had to keep to the hills; it was Abner 
who came down on Abigail’s ranch and devastated it so method- 
ically that there was not food left for a grasshopper by the 
time he had finished. It was Abner, too, who divided the field 
army into three columns, converging steadily, narrowing down 
David’s field of movement, cutting off one refuge after another. 
More than once Joab wanted to strike at one of those columns. 
They had six hundred men now, tough and disciplined and 
desperate; they might have a fighting chance against a thou- 
sand regulars. But always David hesitated. If they fought and 
lost, they lost everything; if they evaded battle, time was fight- 
ing on their side. 

So at last they were cornered, at the head of a valley that 
led down through the western foothills to Philistia. They dug 
themselves in, and Saul’s army dug in around them, blocking 
every way out to the hill country; and at the foot of the val- 
ley, three miles away, rose the smoke of a Philistine camp. The 
Philistines had let Israel alone since David commenced his in- 
surrection, satisfied to see the Hebrews killing each other, wear- 
ing out their own strength; but now that Saul had come down 
in force so near the frontier, Achish the King of Gath had 
hastily mobilized a brigade of infantry and a squadron of 
chariots to watch him. Saul would never go down into the val- 
ley in the face of a force like that; but David and his men 
must go down—go down or starve. They must throw themselves 
on the mercy of Achish, give themselves up to a nation that 
they hated with the savage, sterile hatred of age-long inferiors; 
they must serve their enemies, and worship strange gods. 

They were bitter that night, around the camp fires. 

“Tf only he’d let me kill the King!” Abishai groaned. 

For once David and Abishai had crept into Saul’s camp at 
night while the sentries slept (Abner’s sentries would do that, 
now and then) and had stolen Saul’s spear from his side. They 
had brought it back with them; from a crag across the valley 
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David had taunted the King and Abner; Saul had had to 
humble himself and send for the spear, for it was part of his 
regalia. This had been a great exploit; David had made a song 
about it. 

“T had the spear in my hand,” Abishai grumbled on, “and I 
wouldn’t have needed to strike a second time. But David 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“And he was right,” said Joab. “I didn’t think so at the time; 
but I can see his point now. It would do no good to kill Saul 
if Israel is still against us. Jonathan is friendly to us now, as 
far as he can be. Some day Saul will die and Jonathan will be 
King. He'll take us back—give David back his wife, and take 
the rest of us into the army. . . . But if you’d killed his father, 
he’d never rest till he hanged us all.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard all this about what Jonathan will do for us 
—heard it till I’m sick of it. Will he take us back out of the 
Philistine chain gangs? That’s where we'll be by to-morrow 
night.” 

“David will get better terms than that out of Achish,” said 
Joab, with more optimism than he felt. “And if he’s ever to 
be King of Israel he must prove himself—beat Saul in battle, 
not stab him in the night.” 

“King of Israel?” Abishai laughed sourly. ‘““What hope has he 
of being king of anything now—even of Judah? All the good 
will we’ve gained in Judah will be lost when we go over to the 
Philistines. They’ll call us traitors; they won’t stop to ask 
what else we could have done.” 

And that was true. Joab returned with stubborn iteration to 
the minor point, since the greater would not bear contempla- 
tion. 

“Still, if you’d killed Saul we could never have united the 
nation—” 

“Oh, keep still, can’t you? Are you still worrying because you 
can’t make Israel a Promised Land?” Abishai scowled at the 
embers of the fire. “I’m worrying about what’s going to happen 
to my wife when I’m in a Philistine chain gang. . . . I ought 
to have used that spear!” 

“We’re men of action, you and I,” said Joab wearily. “And 
I’m beginning to see that there are some things that action can 
never settle. When it comes to politics we must trust David. 
That is his line.” 

It was, as he proved before morning. Messengers went back 
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and forth to the Philistine camp that night, and Achish was 
persuaded that the sworn friend of Jonathan, with six hun- 
dred trained veterans at his back, was a force worth detaching 
from Israel even at the price of some concessions. At dawn the 
bargain was written down on a sheepskin, and sworn to with 
oaths by Yahweh and Dagon. David’s men were to come down 
into Philistia as subjects, but not as slaves; they kept their 
arms, David was still their chief, responsible to Achish alone 
for their behavior. Good terms—better than they had dared to 
hope; men who loved their slatternly, hard-faced women fell 
on their knees and thanked God for a leader who cared for 
them so well. 
But that did not take away the bitterness. 


8 


Tuerr humiliation was branded in next morning when they 
marched out of the camp, six hundred men with their women 
and children and baggage, and went down the valley to give 
themselves up. As they marched, a clamor of jeers and cat- 
calls broke out above them; Saul’s troops had come forward 
cautiously, suspecting a trick, but now at last they had over- 
run the evacuated camp; they thronged the heights above the 
road, hooting, thumbing the nose. 

Abishai, walking with Joab fifty paces behind the column, 
cast a speculative eye up the hill. 

“T believe I could pick off one of those fellows with a javelin,” 
he suggested hopefully. But Joab shook his head. 

“What’s the use? The war is over.” They walked on, in a 
silence that grew deeper and grimmer. ‘‘We were so sure 
Judah would fight for the Idea,” Joab muttered, “that night 
before we crossed Jordan! As God lives! I’d rather be Saul’s 
slave than a subject of Achish!” Abishai grinned. 

“Saul wouldn’t let you be his slave. He’d hang you up for 
the crows to pick at. . . . Oh, I’d feel as you do if I weren’t 
married. But Tirzah won’t have to grind corn and carry water 
for a Philistine master, and sleep with him if he takes a fancy 
to her. I owe David thanks for that.” 

“Saul owes him thanks, too!” said Joab. He halted, looking 
back at the cliffs where the spears of Israel sparkled in the sun; 
and he laughed. “Abishai, do you know what we’ve done—the 
one thing we’ve done? We’ve united the nation—under Saul! 
While he was running us down, he made himself master of 
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ee . . . And now, perhaps, he can build the Promised 
and—” 

But Saul never could—Saul with his irresolution, his unrea- 
soning rages, his paralyzing fits of melancholy; nor Abner, 
shrewd and tireless but hopelessly small-minded; nor even Jon- 
athan, brave soldier but stupid politician. They could not build 
the Promised Land that had risen fair and bright in Joab’s 
vision, as he talked in the King’s house with the King’s daugh- 
ter. The last hope of that had died when Israel drove out its 
giant killer. 

Joab turned his back on the hill country. Westward, beyond 
the rolling foothills and the yellow wheat fields of the plain, 
he saw a streak of bright cruel blue—the sea that went on to 
the end of the world. 


END OF BOOK ONE 


BOOK TWO: ACHISH 


I 


HILISTIA was an unending astonishment. 

The wonder began at the foot of the valley, where 
Achish had drawn up his army on parade. In ranks like walls 
of bronze the men stood rigid; the sun glittered on the bur- 
nished scales of cuirasses, the brazen bosses of bull’s-hide 
shields, steel-bladed spears as smartly erect as the circlets of 
feathers on the chin-strapped helmets. Joab forgot the bitter- 
ness of surrender in a purely professional admiration. This was 
an army! 

As he looked, someone barked a command; with a single 
movement of three thousand arms, three thousand spears came 
to a salute, and the Philistines cheered, a threefold cheer that 
carried clear to Saul’s army on the distant hills—a cheer for 
David and his men. Politics, that; Achish wanted them to be 
content with their bargain. But, as David’s lifted hand ac- 
knowledged the salute, Joab looked at his men, these loafers 
and misfits and failures who had tried to run away from life. 
They were gaunt and shaggy, barefoot and half-clad; but their 
swords and spears were as bright and keen as their wolfish eyes. 
And their women were like them—ragged and unkempt and 
sunburned, but fierce and hardy; mates for whom these tough 
men would give their lives. Men and women too, they deserved 
a cheer. For they had run away from life to a harder life and 
had mastered it; they had learned to work and fight, to suffer 
and to obey. They had learned endurance without losing their 
capacity for enthusiasm. They were, Joab suspected, the best 
soldiers either Judah or Israel had ever seen. With ten thousand 
like them he could beat the Philistines— 

Then he remembered. And when Achish presently drove off 
to Gath with the chariots, in a drumming thunder of hoofs and 
wheels through a great cloud of dust, Joab led his men in a 
salute to their new sovereign. 
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They were to follow him; but first they were fed, in such 
profusion as they had not known for months. While they ate, 
Philistines off duty hung about and talked to them (Philistia 
spoke a Semitic language, no more different from Hebrew than 
was the dialect of Judah from that of Ephraim); and the sul- 
lenness of refugees, the touchy suspicion of the inferior race, 
gradually thawed before the astounding perception that the 
Philistines actually admired them for their long elusion of 
Saul. These terrible ogres whom Hebrews had been taught to 
hate were joking, laughing, passing wineskins, making friends. 
They had never expected that. 

Fed and rested, they marched on. The vineyards and olive 
groves of the foothills gave place to the wheat fields of the 
plains, thick yellow wheat that these Jewish farmers regarded 
in gaping wonder. No such crops could be grown in Judah or 
Israel. What a country! The soil was rich and dark, watered 
by countless wells whose long sweeps thrust up above the 
fields; the wheat went on for miles, and then came groves of 
low trees whose fruit hung bright and golden in the thick dark- 
green foliage. Oranges were not unknown in Israel, for smug- 
glers traded across the frontier despite the war; but Joab had 
seen them only on the King’s table, they were a great luxury. 
Here anyone could have them. Peasants looked up from their 
work in the fields to grin a cheerful welcome to the refugees; 
clean-shaven young gentlemen on horseback rode past with a 
salute and a smile; richly dressed ladies stared curiously from 
pavilions on the roofs of the country houses they passed—white 
houses overgrown with flowers, set in groves of date palms; 
houses isolated but secure, as no house could stand in Israel. 

Truly, thought Joab, it was a land flowing with milk and 
honey. The land Yahweh had promised his people, if they 
could take it. . . . But perhaps the Philistines served stronger 
gods. 

In the afternoon they came in sight of Gath—a white city 
on a plateau, the sunlit brightness of walls and houses relieved 
by dark clumps of cypresses, the waving tufts of palms. Along 
the great road below it there was an incessant coming and 
going; horsemen and chariots, the painted carriages of noble- 
men’s wives, trains of laden donkeys, long caravans of camels 
coming down from Babylon and Carchemish. Their troop was 
quartered in barracks just outside the city wall, and Joab felt 
ashamed before the smart young officer who saw to their billet- 
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ing; all the more ashamed because this gentleman in polished 
armor treated him as a gentleman, not as the wild brigand that 
he looked. Hardly was the billeting finished when David sent 
for him. 

“We're dining with Achish to-night,” he announced. “At the 
palace. You can Jeave Abishai in command here.” 

“Dining with a King?” Joab laughed. Beneath his ragged 
cloak he wore only a loin cloth; his hair and beard were un- 
trimmed; he had not worn sandals for months, for when the 
men went barefoot the commander must do so too. 

“He'll give us new clothes,” said David. “And a barber, and 
a bath. We’re to spend the night at the palace.” Joab’s hand 
went to his sword. 

“Spend the night? He wants to trap us—murder us in our 
sleep!”? But David only laughed at that. 

“Fe could have massacred us all this morning, if he’d wanted 
to... . . Joab, don’t you realize it yet? For the first time in 


two years we can trust people! To-night we can sleep with 
doors unbarred!” 


2 


THROUGH the streets of Gath the two young men, who had 
never seen a bigger town than Gibeah, walked speechless, star- 
ing at the hurrying crowds, the towering houses, above all at 
the shops. Shops stacked with fine rugs from Babylon, cotton 
goods from Egypt, woolen cloaks dyed with Tyrian purple; 
shops where there was buying and selling of painted pottery, 
perfume in tiny alabaster bottles, ornate lamps, curiously 
carven jewelry. Bankers sat behind tables heaped with silver 
that they lent out at interest; from wine shops came the laugh- 
ter of men and women, the music of stringed instruments and 
drums. They passed a temple, its broad porch upheld by two 
great pillars, with the dome of the sanctuary rising behind; 
white-robed priests moved about it, a whiff of incense drifted 
out to the street. 

So this was a city. . . . And more than a city; it was a way 
of life such as they had never known in their remote and barren 
hills. That showed in the faces of the people. Even the masses, 
swarthy bearded men and plump dark-eyed women, had the 
cheerful unconcern of a nation used to prosperity and victory. 
But the aristocrats—! Some of them were swarthy too, for in 
two centuries a good deal of Semitic blood had mixed with the 
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old stock from Crete; but dark or fair, they all had the same 
poise and assurance, these clean-shaven men and short-haired 
women. Joab had fought the Philistines long enough to be used 
to beardless men; but women with their hair clipped boyishly, 
as most of these women wore it, were a novelty at which he 
could only stare like the rustic that he was. And they met his 
stare, these tall clear-eyed blonde girls, without fear and with- 
out curiosity, utterly without self-consciousness. 

This was what it meant, then, to belong to a conquering 
race. 

The white wall and iron-banded gates of the palace were in 
sight ahead. Joab paused, trying to adjust his vision to a hori- 
zon that had expanded to infinity since he came down from the 
hills this morning. 

“Well, David?” He drew a long breath. “What do you think 
of it all?” David’s eyes came back from a lissome girl who 
had just passed them. 

“These women are too thin,” he observed. “But I suppose a 
man could get used to that.” 

In the old days, thought Joab wistfully, he used to tell me 
what he was really thinking. 


3 
Tue palace was a wonder of marble floors, embroidered hang- 
ings, lofty ceilings on tall pillars of cedar. Achish had assigned a 
young officer to look after each of them; the one who took 
charge of Joab—Zaggi was his name—was courteous enough, 
but Joab sensed an underlying condescension such as he had 
not yet encountered in Philistia. In the bedroom assigned to 
him, more richly furnished than any room in Israel, Joab threw 
off his ragged cloak and looked about for the basin of water in 
which he might wash. Zaggi smiled at him, faintly patronizing. 

“This way!” he said. In the next room was a sunken pool of 
marble, with warm water pouring into it from the mouth of a 
bronze lion. “A bathroom,” Zaggi explained, “such as our an- 
cestors used to build, in Crete.” 

Your ancestors! thought Joab, staring at the other’s beak 
nose and olive skin. Your ancestors came from the desert, and 
not much earlier than mine. . . . None the less he flushed, 
with the touchy sensitiveness of the inferior. 

“You treat us well,” he growled. Zaggi’s brows lifted. 

“But, my dear man! Why shouldn’t we?” 
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“Because David killed Goliath!” said Joab. But Zaggi only 
smiled. 

“Goliath! I don’t mind telling you that the High Command 
was rather glad to hear that he was dead. These giants are 
popular heroes, but their influence is bad for discipline. . . . 
Single combats between champions are out of date, anyway. 
There’s no place for them in modern scientific war.” 

Joab choked down his hot retort; there must be no quarreling 
among the servants of Achish. 

Suspicion and resentment soaked out of him, in the warm 
bath; with his hair and beard trimmed, clad in the white cotton 
tunic and rich dark robe the King had sent him, he looked in a 
mirror of polished silver and saw that the bandit captain was 
gone; this grave and diffident man was fifteen years younger 
and not a tenth as fierce. David looked more civilized, too, 
when Joab joined him—very handsome and princely, but not 
altogether at ease. 

“Remember,” he cautioned, ‘‘we must fall on our faces before 
Achish. He isn’t a King like Saul.” 

“JT won’t bow myself to the ground before any man!” Joab 
flared. Then, sighing— “No, you're right. We must.” He had 
forgotten that too. 

On a cool terrace Achish sat in a gilded chair, a tall blue- 
eyed man, very lordly in his scarlet robe and belted overgar- 
ment of cloth-of-gold. They bowed down, touching their fore- 
heads to the pavement; they cried— 

“Long life and health to Your Majesty!” 

“Get up, get up!” said Achish kindly. “No need of so much 
ceremony.” Slaves brought them wine; the King lifted his 
golden cup. “Well! Suppose we drink confusion to King Saul!” 

Saul who had sought their lives unceasingly, who had driven 
them out of their homes, to serve strange gods. . . . Yet Joab 
almost choked over the drink. 

They dined there on the terrace, the night wind stirring the 
flames of great lamps that flared on standards of twisted bronze, 
higher than a man. Food such as Joab had never tasted was 
served by soft-footed slaves, on plates painted in bright colors 
with designs conventionalized from leaves and fish and sea 
shells. Joab liked better the Canaanite ware he had seen on 
Saul’s table, pictured with birds and gazelles and palms; yet 
gradually he found in this more subtle art a curiously restful 
satisfaction. There were no women at the table, though ordi- 
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narily they dined with the men in Philistia—only three or four 
young nobles whose function seemed to be to laugh at the 
King’s jokes and punctuate his statements with a ready “Yes, 
sir.” They were pleasant boys, easy to get on with; they treated 
the newcomers as they treated each other, yet one felt that 
their affability rested on an immovable assurance. Only Zaggi 
the assimilated Semite, Joab perceived, had been so unsure of 
himself that he had to patronize a wild Semite fresh from the 
hills, 

After dinner they drank wine—a dry and subtle wine, but 
potent. 

“The trouble with Philistia,” Achish announced, “is lack of 
vision.” 

“We found that difficulty in Israel, too, sir,” said David with 
a smile. 

“Tsrael? Oh, yes. I dare say.” With a shrug, Achish abolished 
Israel. “We Philistines are fortunate. We live on a great high 
road of world commerce and our tariffs have made us rich. 
Now we’re drugged with prosperity. People think it will last 
forever.” He banged his wine cup on the table. “But we can’t 
presume too long on the favor of the gods! This road below 
the hill here has been a road for armies too. For two thousand 
years Egyptians and Babylonians and Hittites fought each 
other along this coast. We had the luck to establish ourselves 
when Egypt and Babylon were weak, when the Hittite Empire 
was breaking up. But when Babylon recovers, or Egypt—and 
the Egyptians dare to complain of our tariffs already—Philistia 
will be in the way.” 

“That shouldn’t give you much cause for worry, sir,” said 
David with a supple obsequiousness that Joab supposed was 
prudent. “We know the quality of your army.” The King’s 
blue eyes flashed. 

“Yes, our army has always done its duty—when it had the 
chance. Yet in fifteen years we haven’t reconquered Israel—all 
because the other cities are afraid the conquest might bring 
some profit to Gath. Bah! You can’t build a great nation on 
petty local jealousies like that.” 

Joab was dumbfounded, and curiously depressed. This in 
Philistia, too? 

“Gath is near the frontier,” said Achish. “Saul raids our ter- 
ritory every year, Ekron and Ashdod occasionally, Gaza and 
Ashkelon not at all. And what do Gaza and Ashkelon contribute 


” 
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to the war? A battalion or two—no more. Phicol—” Phicol was 
the Tyrant of Ashkelon. “Phicol says our future lies on the 
water. I don’t deny he’s built up a fine overseas trade with 
Egypt and Cyprus and Ionia. But his maritime commerce would 
do him no good if an army came overland and stormed Ash- 
kelon.” One of the nobles laughed lightly. 

“We're a long way from that, sir.” 

“Ves—” Achish smiled. ‘“We’re a long way from that, thanks 
be to Dagon. But we’re never safe against an invader from the 
East so long as the hill country of Judah and Ephraim is held 
by the barbarians.” 

Joab knew that epithet had slipped out, but the lack of in- 
tention only gave it a keener sting. Yet, as he looked around the 
table, he felt that even the gentry of the hill country were 
little better than barbarians beside easy aristocrats like these. 

“Tf we held Israel,’ said Achish, “as far as the fords of 
Jordan—I don’t see any need to go beyond—we’d be safe on 
the east. Then we could teach the Egyptians that our tariff is 
a purely internal affair. ... But when I say that—when I 
talk of a general mobilization, a really serious effort to finish off 
the Israelite war—my great and good friends the Tyrants of the 
coast cities call it imperialism. Imperialism!” He laughed. “If 
they thought like statesmen they would see that our nation 
must be a great power, or go down.” 

To Joab, on this marble terrace, drinking wine out of a 
golden cup while the muted strings of an orchestra sounded 
from the shadows, it was incredible that this opulent security 
could ever be imperilled. 

“Our ancestors,” said the King proudly, “were a great peo- 
ple, greater and richer and more powerful than we. More civil- 
ized too, I’m afraid. None of our modern artists can do such 
work as you see in the heirlooms handed down in the old fam- 
ilies. From Crete, our ancestors ruled the sea, as far as the end 
of the world—ruled it for a thousand years. . . . Then some- 
thing happened. The priests may know the details; I don’t— 
but I feel sure it was something that could have been prevented, 
if they’d looked far enough ahead. The Babylonians say the 
order of these things is written in the stars; one nation rises, 
another falls, with the wheeling of the constellations. Perhaps. 
. . . But I think men can help themselves. And I hate men who 
let things drift, and then, when trouble comes, say that the 
gods have forsaken them.” 
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This was a King! thought Joab, staring in quick admira- 
tion at the blue eyes flashing beneath the high bald forehead, 
at the grim set of the pink clean-shaven jaws. Saul had a rude 
majesty, but beside Achish he would seem rural, unfinished, 
even a little absurd. 

“Well, well!” The King was more genial, now. “Forethought 
may save us yet. I’m going to ask you to attend me at the 
palace rather often, David. You know Saul’s court through and 
through; it would be strange if I didn’t find you useful. And 
then— Well, if Gath should win the war alone, Phicol and his 
friends could hardly complain if Gath took most of the profit.” 

He dismissed the party, presently; David walked to Joab’s 
room, 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,” said Joab, “that at this time last 
night we were all wondering if Achish would put us in the 
chain gang. David, what we all owe you—” David shrugged 
absently. 

“‘Achish is a sensible man; he knew I could be useful.” 

“Yes,” said Joab dully. ‘Against our people .. .” 

“Against Saul,’ David corrected. ‘Our people are the six 
hundred men down there in the barracks, and their women and 
children. We are for them, Joab, against all the world—even 
Israel. . . . Even Judah.” Joab nodded. 

“Do you remember Beriah the Ephraimite?” he asked. “That 
night before you killed Goliath, he said he could see something 
in the Philistine point of view. . . . And so can I, now.” They 
stood by the window; over the city below them hung a rosy 
mist, the reflection of ten thousand lamps; through the dull 
hum of the streets came distant music. “This is a country worth 
fighting for!” said Joab. 

“We fight for ourselves!” David reminded him. “Even 
against Philistia, if we must.” Again Joab nodded. Then, after 
a pause— 

“David, doesn’t Achish make you feel terribly provincial?” 

“An artist,” said David, “never feels provincial—even be- 
fore a King.” 

But Joab who was only a man of action envied that quiet 
assurance that was born in the Philistine nobles. If his destiny 
lay here he might become assimilated; but he doubted if he 
could ever rid himself of that inner consciousness of not quite 
belonging that underlay Zaggi’s condescension. Philistine gen- 
tlemen never condescended because there was no need. They 
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were what they were; what other men were or were not was 
irrelevant. But that assurance was possible only to a nation 
with a tradition, whose ancestors had ruled the sea for a thou- 
sand years. No man could hope for it who sprang from a 
petty impotent tribe of hillmen. 

Yet, if Achish were right, there was envy and jealousy even 
here, in this land of milk and honey. 


4 


AcHISH was right; so that summer, too, passed without serious 
fighting. Saul was busy consolidating his power in Judah; and, 
so long as he let Philistia alone, the tyrants of the coast cities, 
remote from the danger, could see no need for the costly of- 
fensive in the hill country that Achish wanted. So David’s men 
idled and grew fat in their barracks outside of Gath; Achish 
clothed them and fed them, and asked nothing in return but 
that they should be ready to march against Saul when the war 
began again. To keep them fit for that, now that there was no 
present need to work, was in some ways the hardest task Joab 
had ever had. Yet it left him some free time, and he spent it 
cultivating his acquaintance among Philistine officers, taking 
part occasionally in their drills and maneuvers; learning their 
tactics and the discipline that kept them fighting on, whether 
or not their gods were with them. It was a discipline such as 
Abner’s easy-going army had never known; but no more rigid 
than the obedience that Joab’s ready sword had enforced among 
David’s outlaws. With that discipline, and armor, and the Phil- 
istine tactics—archers shooting methodically from behind a 
wall of shields, inside a hollow square of bristling spears— 
Hebrews might some day be able to beat Philistines, even on 
open ground. . . . And when his thoughts had ranged that far 
he would catch himself, and look up at the white walls of Gath 
with the domes of the palace lifting over them, and remind 
himself that all his skill and knowledge belonged to Achish 
now. 

More and more, that reminder ceased to depress him; he 
was growing to like Philistia. He spent his free evenings in the 
city, learning city ways; even Abishai and Tirzah, who had 
carried the prejudices of Bethlehem with them, used to go in 
now and then, to drink wine while they listened to music. 
David’s outlaws were still, in theory, segregated aliens; but 
day by day they grew more Philistinized. They worshiped the 
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gods of Philistia now—Dagon and Atargatis, Adonis and Baal- 
zebub; Abiathar the priest, who had gone with them on all their 
wanderings, carrying the ephod of the Oracle, found his occu- 
pation gone now that they had been driven forth from the 
inheritance of Yahweh. Yet he seemed content; he visited the 
local temples and talked theology with the priests; he displayed 
an unashamed enthusiasm for a warm fireside and full meals. 
Abiathar who had been thin and austere had begun to fatten, 
and grow tolerant. 

They were all content, dangerously content; as summer 
passed, and vintage, and the winter wore on—the easy winter 
of Philistia, where snow never fell and the rains were warm— 
Joab began to wonder if Gath, too, was to become a place where 
nothing was more important than anything else. Even in per- 
sonnel the outlaws were becoming Philistinized; already some 
of the women had left the men who had been the companions 
of their wanderings, and found new husbands in the city; and 
Philistine women had formed attachments in their band. Some 
day, Joab mused, one of those affairs would lead to a stab- 
bing, and that to a race riot; but there was a graver danger 
still. David owed his standing to the six hundred fighting men 
who followed him; if they became good Philistines, Achish 
would need their chief no longer. 

Joab tried to tell David that, but he was too busy to listen; 
almost every day he spent at the Palace, and came back at 
evening with his close-set eyes brooding over problems and 
prospects that he shared with no one. 

“What do you and the King find to talk about, day after 
day?” Joab asked him once. ‘‘You can’t spend all that time on 
Hebrew politics.” 

“There is also Philistine politics,” said David with a queer 
smile. 

“Why should Achish talk Philistine politics to you?” 

“He is a lonely man,” said David thoughtfully. “He likes to 
talk to someone and he knows I am safe. If I ever betrayed his 
confidence he could have me butchered, and my wives, and all 
my people; whereas he couldn’t put a Philistine nobleman to 
death without the consent of his council. He has to consider 
public opinion, almost as much as Saul. Consequently he tells 
me secrets that he’d never trust to a Philistine nobleman... . 
Oh, I’m learning, Joab—learning the art of being a King! ... 
I wonder if I’ll ever have an opportunity to practice it.” 
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But Joab had no answer for that. He was immensely 
relieved when David told him, almost at the end of winter, that 
they were to leave Gath. 

“For the front?” he cried. “It’s early, but—” David shook 
his head. 

“The grand offensive will not come this year. Achish hasn’t 
been able to persuade the other cities that Saul is a danger; 
and I’ve told him that Israel was too strong for Gath to con- 
quer alone. . . . Saul ought to thank me for that; I’m not at 
all sure that Gath couldn’t do it.” 

Joab looked into the brooding close-set eyes, and looked in 
vain. 

“David! Are you for Achish or for Saul?” 

“T am for myself!’’ said David. “And,” he added, ‘“‘for my 
people—the two thousand men and women and children whose 
fortunes depend on me.” 

“But we must take sides! Saul drove us out, Achish took 
us in—” 

“Because he needed us. If he won too promptly, too com- 
pletely, he would need us no longer.” Joab could see that. ““He’s 
given me a town on the southeastern frontier,’ said David. 
“Ziklag. It’s a personal gift; I suppose I could call myself a 
King—but I must be King of more than Ziklag! .. . At any 
rate, there we can worship Yahweh again, and inquire of the 
Oracle. And from Ziklag, we can raid the border country—” 

“Our own people?” Joab cried. “Yes, it’s our own people we’d 
strike from Ziklag—Caleb, Jerahmeel, southwest Judah. The 
very people you wouldn’t plunder when we needed food! If you 
do this—” But David’s smile checked him. 

“Ziklag,” he observed, “is advantageously situated. To the 
northeast our own people; to the southeast the Amalekites, the 
tribes of the desert. If we raid Amalek and leave not a soul 
alive where we struck, who’s to know we haven’t raided Judah? 
Judah will know it; but the story won’t cross the frontier after 
fighting begins. We bring Achish a share of the plunder—sheep 
and goats that can’t tell tales. We grow rich, Achish is sat- 
isfied, and Judah has no cause to hate us.’’ Joab burst into 
laughter. 

“David, you deserve to be a King!” David’s eyes flashed 
briefly. 

“I may be one, yet. . . . Well! Abishai will command in 
Ziklag. You’re going to Ashkelon.” 
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“Ashkelon?” cried Joab. “Away from the fighting?” 

“You can serve me better in Ashkelon. Achish likes me and 
Saul hates me—but each of them is playing his own game; we 
must play ours, if we want to survive this struggle of kings. 
. . - Phicol of Ashkelon is the head of the anti-imperialist 
party in all Philistia. It’s vitally important to me to have some- 
one at his court who can get me news of his doings... . I 
know—” as Joab made a gesture of protest— ‘‘you are not 
much of a politician. But I can trust you; that is what counts.” 

“But how will you explain this to Achish?” Joab demanded. 

“Oh, I’ve made up a story,” said David cheerfully. ‘You 
took the wife of one of my men, and he and his friends are 
waiting for a chance to stab you—” 

“But I wouldn’t take a soldier’s wife! It would ruin disci- 
pline—” 

“So I told Achish,”’ said David with a grin. ‘“You’ve upset 
the morale of my troops; I never want to see you again. But 
because you’re my nephew I want to save your life. In Ashke- 
lon, on the coast, you’ll be safe. Achish can see that; he’s even 
letting me have the money—as much as you'll need.” 

“But Phicol?” Joab questioned. “Why should he take me 
in?” 

“Achish took care of that too. It seems he saw you com- 
mand a Philistine battalion in the maneuvers last month, and 
was greatly impressed with the way you handled it. So he rec- 
ommended you to Phicol as an excellent officer, and Phicol 
offers you a commission in his Palace Guard.” 

“That’s better!” Joab admitted. “I am not much of a poli- 
tician, but at least I can learn more of the Philistine methods 
of war. . . . And,” he added, “Achish is a good general. I don’t 
deny that I’m flattered at his recommending me.” 

“But there’s one thing you mustn’t forget,” David told him. 
“You are not serving Achish, or Phicol. You are serving me!” 


5 
So Joab came down to the sea. 

He rode on horseback, like any gentleman of Gath; but when 
he had turned into the great coast road that led up from 
Egypt to Damascus and Babylon he felt that he was coming 
into a new world, to which Gath was as alien as Gibeah. The 
orange groves were left behind, and the flat brown plains that 
would presently be green with wheat; here was only an end- 
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less expanse of flat sand bounded by an endless rampart of low 
rounded dunes. Through gaps in that wall he could see patches 
of bright cruel blue, heaving, white-flecked, sparkling in the 
sun. He had never seen the sea so near before, nor realized 
that it was never at rest; but now he saw it, and heard it, and 
smelled it. 

He turned his horse aside and rode out through a break in the 
dunes to a long white beach. The wind beat on him, a strong 
rushing salt wind; on the dunes a clump of palms tossed 
wildly, the ceaseless rustle of their fronds punctuated by the 
languid beat of the low surf. He dismounted, walked down to 
the water’s edge where the waves broke with a soft thud, a 
hissing ripple; the wash wet his sandalled feet. 

He looked back through the gap in the dunes. The hill coun- 
try whose brown rampart he had seen every day from Gath 
was gone; there was only a flat plain, and a blur of distant 
haze that enshrouded all the world he had known. Here was a 
new world—hillocks of white wind-blown sand, tufted with 
coarse grass, and beyond them, this unending expanse of bright 
heaving blue. Far out, a galley bounced on the waves, its 
square scarlet sail bellied out with wind; he caught the flash 
of sunlight on oars that dipped into dark blue water, and lifted 
flashing, and dipped again. A galley bound for Ionia, perhaps, 
or Tarshish at the world’s end. 

He wondered what kingdoms lay at the end of the world; 
and what could be made of them by a young man whose own 
people had cast him out. 


II 


HICOL’S palace lay on the shore just below Ashkelon, 
where a ledge of rock broke the long line of dunes; strong 
walls with battlements and turrets, and a great pile of build- 
ings, blinding white in the sun. There were galleries and pil- 
lared porches, courtyards under bright-striped awnings; there 
was a walled garden, with clumps of green-black cypresses 
around a fountain splashing in a marble basin; and, above the 
garden, a terrace where the royal women loved to sit of after- 
noons, beneath a pergola overgrown with roses. From its marble 
balustrade one could look down at the surf breaking languidly 
on the rocks. 
Here, this afternoon, Phicol the Tyrant found his wife 
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Dictynna, embroidering a tunic. She hated needlework, but 
she believed that women of the royal families ought to set an ex- 
ample of industrious domesticity; it was, she was fond of say- 
ing, part of their Obligation. A dozen paces away, her daugh- 
ter Ariadne stood playing with a green parrot on a perch. 
Ariadne hated needlework, and never did it. 

“Well!” said Phicol cheerfully. ‘I’ve just been receiving the 
new Jewish officer.”’ Dictynna’s ruffled chin thrust in the air. 

“T should think,” she observed, ‘that we had Jews enough 
already, in Ashkelon. Jews or Canaanites or Amorites, nine- 
tenths of the people—” 

“But this is a very special kind of Jew, my dear!” 

“Every Jew one likes is a very special kind of Jew, I’ve 
noticed.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of liking this young Joab—though he 
seems likable enough, so far as that goes. It’s politics—a 
chance to get the better of Achish.” 

“T don’t see how you get the better of Achish by taking in 
another Jew. If he had his way he’d conquer Israel and an- 
nex them all, when we can’t even assimilate those we have 
already.”’ 

“He did annex two thousand of them last year, remember— 
David and his band. They’re personal subjects of Achish, with 
no loyalty to Philistia. And the man is too strong already! 
He commands our armies in the field; he calls himself a King, 
despising the time-honored title of Tyrant that was good enough 
for his ancestors as well as mine—” 

“Yes,” Dictynna interrupted. And after she had bitten off 
a thread—“I know all that; but till you can do something 
about it—” 

“That’s the point, my dear; I’ve done something, to-day! 
This Joab is David’s nephew, his second-in-command. He got 
into trouble with some of his men, it seems, and Achish couldn’t 
protect him—he had to send him down to me! Well! That 
gives me a claim on David. These Hebrews have a strong 
family feeling; if I save David’s nephew, whom Achish couldn’t 
protect—” 

Ariadne turned back from her parrot. 

“Oh, is this one of the Jewish brigands? How lovely! I’ve 
always wanted to meet a brigand.” 

Her parents stared at her uneasily. She was very beautiful, 
with a fluff of short reddish-bronze hair above her pale face, 
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her tall slim figure sheathed in a close-fitting violet gown; but 
there was a perilous flicker in the gray eyes that usually were 
sullen and indifferent. 

“Ariadne,” her mother implored her, ‘don’t have another of 
your strange enthusiasms! Last year an Egyptian priest, the 
year before an Ionian pirate— Always a foreigner!” Ariadne 
shrugged. 

“Do you expect me to get enthusiastic about Philistines? 
I’ve been seeing Philistines all my life. But a brigand—” 

“T must say,” her father observed, “that he doesn’t look like 
a brigand. He’s lived almost a year in Gath; you’d take him 
for a Philistine gentleman, if it weren’t for his beard. He is a 
gentleman, in his own country.” 

“Splendid!” said Ariadne. “A brigand who’s a gentleman—a 
gentleman who’s a brigand— Why don’t you ask him to din- 
ner this evening, father?” 

Dictynna flung a warning frown at her husband; he looked 
uncomfortable. 

“As a matter of fact, I did,” he confessed. And as his wife re- 
garded him with an after-all-what-could-I-have-expected ex- 
pression—“It’s only an ordinary courtesy, to a new officer of 
the palace guard. . . . Bodyra’s coming too.” 

“Isn’t that delightful?” said Ariadne cheerfully. “Bodyra 
can talk to you and mother, and the brigand can talk to me.” 
Dictynna sniffed. 

“What did he do,” she asked her husband, “that his life isn’t 
safe among his own men?” 

“Some scrape about a woman, I believe. These Semites are 
a lustful lot.” 

“Oh, is he lustful?” Ariadne inquired with interest. 

“Ariadne!” Stout and scandalized, her mother sat up. 
“That’s enough!” 

Shrugging, the girl sauntered away, her violet-clad figure 
moving with slow statuesque grace. 

“She doesn’t mean any harm, you know,” said her father 
uneasily. “These young people say anything nowadays.” 

“Ariadne isn’t young people. She’s a princess who will give 
her husband a throne. It’s time you were firm with her, Phicol. 
Simply because she’s your only child you’ve let her have her 
way, always; let her put off marriage when marriage is exactly 
what she needs to steady her—” 

Phicol sighed. 
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“Poor thing, she’ll have to be steady for a long time, when 
she’s once begun it. Let her wait a little longer; she’s young. 
So is Bodyra, for that matter. Waiting will do him no harm; 
and she’ll like him better if we let her get some of her notions 
out of her mind.” 

“Nonsense! She won’t appreciate Bodyra till she’s married 
to him. He'll make an excellent husband, steady and sensible; 
the sort of husband she needs, the sort of Tyrant Ashkelon will 
need when you are gone. But he’s not exactly an exciting suitor, 
for a girl like her. If you mean her to marry him, the thing 
to do is to make her marry him. Now!” 

“Well, well, there’s no hurry; whatever she may say, she 
never does anything so very dreadful. Nothing ever comes of 
her enthusiasms for foreigners.” 

“Nothing ever has, yet. But if we’re to have a Jewish brigand 
quartered in the palace—a man who takes other men’s 
women—” 

“That was a common soldier’s wife; he’d know better than 
to lift his eyes to a royal princess. Really, Dictynna, he im- 
pressed me quite favorably. A serious young man, and modest.” 
His wife looked better pleased. 

“Then he won’t impress Ariadne favorably,” she predicted. 


2 


JoazB would have been stunned by the magnificence of the pal- 
ace, far more luxurious than the one in Gath, if he had had 
any capacity for astonishment left after his trip through the 
town. Gath was a great city, but an inland city; this was the 
gateway to a strange world. On the waterfront, thick with wine- 
shops, in the noisy swarming downtown streets, he saw hook- 
nosed Pheenicians, Egyptians with thin clean-shaven faces, 
negroes from Ethiopia, golden-haired Ionians with trailing 
tunics, strange wild men whose race he could not even guess; 
they chattered shrilly, in a dozen languages he had never 
heard before. In the harbor, masts bristled as thick as the spears 
of a regiment on parade; there was a steady beat of oars as 
ships came and went through the narrow gateway between 
the two great crescent-shaped breakwaters. 

After that, to find himself among soldiers again was like 
coming home, even though he had never seen soldiers like 
these guards of Phicol’s, with uniform tunics of bright scarlet, 
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the officers with plumed helmets and armor inlaid with silver. 
The soldiers of Gath were veterans, hardened by campaigning 
in the foothills; Phicol’s guards hardly ever drew their swords. 
Their master was a new type too. Achish was hard and im- 
perious, a King whose restless ambition was always reaching 
out, planning conquests, looking ahead. Phicol was gray and 
quizzical, rather wearily good-humored; he had not gone to 
the wars for fifteen years, his interest was in peace, and trade, 
and culture. Less impressive to a soldier than Achish—but 
what, after all, was the implicit goal of Achish’s ambitious 
schemes but this leisured security that Phicol enjoyed already? 
. . . And he was genuinely hospitable and kindly; it worried 
Joab that he must play spy on this man. But kings played their 
own game; he must help play David’s, if he and David were 
to survive. 

In his new quarters above the sea wall of the palace—such 
a room as no royal prince enjoyed in Israel, with an upholstered 
bed, and carved wooden chairs, and a bathroom with a marble 
tub—he put on the scarlet tunic and high-laced sandals of his 
uniform, and went to report to his new commander. Bodyra, 
captain of the palace guards, was a stocky young man with 
plump cheeks and pursed lips, and a frown of importance; but 
courteous enough. 

“You'll probably find the tactics rather strange,’ he sug- 
gested, “after your experience with light-armed irregulars.” 

“T doubt it, sir. I’ve often been a guest at the maneuvers 
at Gath.” 

“That’s good. Not that you’re likely to have much to do 
here; now and then we have to put down a water-front riot 
among the foreign sailors, but aside from that, there’s merely 
the routine of guarding the palace. I’d hoped,” said Bodyra 
with a sigh, “that we might take the field against Saul this year. 
If only the Tyrant could realize the issues— But never mind 
that. . . . We meet at dinner, I believe.” 

They dined in a cool domed pavilion on the palace roof, 
Joab at the Tyrant’s right, Bodyra between Ariadne and her 
mother across the table. Phicol was curious about the wander- 
ings of David’s band; and all the while Joab was telling the 
story he was uneasily conscious of this red-haired girl whose 
gray eyes studied him continually. A Hebrew girl who stared 
like that at a stranger would be called immodest; for that 
matter a Hebrew girl would call Ariadne’s close-fitting gown 
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immodest. What Tirzah would say of its candid revelations—! 
Or Michal— 

Joab almost lost his voice, in a great astonishment. He had 
not thought of Michal in a long time, and he thought of her 
now with no emotion but a sort of pity; King’s daughter though 
she was, she would seem provincial, awkward, beside this red- 
haired girl’s indifferent poise. . . . Michal! 

Ariadne did not say three words to him during dinner, but 
obscurely she irritated him. After dinner, when her father and 
Bodyra had begun to talk politics, she beckoned him aside. 

“TI must show you the view,” she said listlessly. Her mother 
half rose, then settled back; it was safer, on the whole, to let 
Ariadne have her way. 

On the balustrade around the pavilion the girl perched her- 
self carelessly above a forty-foot drop; and Joab, after one 
glance at the silhouette of her slim body against the moonlit 
whiteness of a distant wall, turned away and looked at the 
view—royal palms in the garden, the sea silver under the moon. 
He was irritably conscious of the scent she wore, more subtle 
than the perfumes sold in Israel. 

“T don’t believe you were a very good brigand,” said Ariadne. 
“You didn’t like it, did you? But wasn’t it rather romantic?” 

“Romantic! To sleep in the mud, always dirty, always hun- 
gry, always in danger, always hating yourself because you 
didn’t dare turn and fight? Running away from one enemy to 
throw yourself on the mercy of another— Not that we haven’t 
been very kindly treated in Philistia,’”’ he added conscientiously. 
She yawned. 

“Are they all as serious as you, in the hill country?” 

“Not all,” he conceded. “That’s why they drove us out; we 
were too serious.” She smiled absently at that. 

“T suppose I’m a fool,” she meditated. “But it’s so deadly, 
here!” 

“Here?” He looked back at the city sloping up from the 
water-front; its houses, white in the moonlight against the 
silver-blue sky, were dotted with the golden points of lighted 
windows; the clustered masts of the harbor stood black against 
the glare of twin beacons on the towers that guarded the gate- 
way between the breakwaters. “Why, this is romantic!” he said. 

“Yd rather be a brigand. . .. Or a pirate, sailing to the 
end of the world. But no doubt that’s a bore, too. My ancestors 
were pirates, after they’d been driven out of Crete; but when 
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they conquered this country they were glad to settle down. 
Piracy went out of fashion, among civilized people. . . . I sup- 
pose I’ll be glad to settle down, too, some day. Then you’d 
think I was a sensible girl, worthy of my advantages. Wouldn’t 
our” 

< “I don’t see why anyone couldn’t be happy here,” he said 
moodily. With an indifferent shrug she slipped down from the 
balustrade and led him back to the table. 

“T must say,” Dictynna confessed when he and Bodyra were 
gone, “that I rather liked him. Didn’t you, Ariadne?” The 
girl smothered a yawn. 

“Not very much. He’s too serious.” 

“Jews are apt to be that,” said her mother. 

Joab lay awake a long time. The salt wind blew in at his 
bedroom window, the languid surf pounded on the rocks be- 
low; but he had forgotten the sea, and the kingdoms at the 
end of the world. He was thinking of a trimly clipped fluff of 
red-bronze hair, a tight-gowned figure, indifferent gray eyes. 
. . . He did not like her. 


3 


He saw her every day, lounging statuesque about the garden, 
leaning on a balustrade and looking out over the sea; when 
they happened to meet she would nod indifferently, but she 
rarely spoke. Yet he found himself remembering the way she 
looked at each of those encounters; he caught his eyes watch- 
ing for her tall slim figure, for the flash of a bright gown, 
violet or sea-green or pale gold. A week later he dined with 
the Tyrant again, and again she hardly spoke to him; but his 
nerves were uneasily conscious of her, every moment. 

Aside from that persistent irritation he was happier than he 
had ever been in his life. He lived like a prince and had little 
to do, for Phicol’s guards were not much more than parade 
soldiers. The officers, young nobles of Ashkelon, took their 
duties lightly; and while Bodyra was earnest enough, he was 
away a good deal in the other cities, making those political 
connections that he would need when he was Tyrant of Ash- 
kelon. (For everyone knew—Joab knew, before he had been a 
day in the palace—that some day Bodyra would marry Ariadne 
and inherit the throne.) Joab the soldier worried a little about 
this slack indifference, but it was not the business of Joab the 
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refugee; if slackness was the local custom, it behooved him 
to fall in with it. 

For he had no responsibility, now. After those years in the 
hills, when hundreds of lives had depended on his vigilance and 
craft, that was an infinitely welcome release. In the bright 
spring weather, with no burdens on his mind, he found himself 
growing younger by the hour, recovering the youth that had 
slipped away from him in the outlaw days. He liked the other 
officers and they liked him; lounging and drinking with these 
boys he felt a belated boyishness, a carefree savoring of the 
moment. So a man should live, while he was still young. And 
each night he was lulled to sleep by the beat of surf below his 
window, each morning he looked out at the bright triangular 
sails of fishing boats on a sea sparkling like crystal in the 
sunrise. . . . News came down from the front now and then, 
of desultory fighting between Saul’s men and the troops of 
Gath; and it seemed infinitely remote and inconsequential, the 
happenings of another world. 

But one day Joab had to do a little fighting. 

Word came up from town of a riot on the water-front, and 
he was sent down with a platoon of reserves to quell it. His 
men plunged through the narrow streets into an open square 
by the sea wall where a mob struggled, with clubs waving and 
stones flying in the air; and as the guardsmen deployed a 
chariot drove into the square, with a tall red-haired girl in a 
pale gold gown beside the driver. The charioteer would have 
lashed his horses, driven out of the tumult. She struck his 
hand down and snatched the reins; her steely wrists checked 
the rearing horses; she held them and stood like a golden 
statue, watching the fight. From the disintegrating mob a great 
hairy man leaped out, crazed with battle; he flung the 
charioteer aside with one hand and reached upward for the 
woman— 

Joab was ten paces away. His arm whirled up; he flung his 
sword overhand; its point drove deep into the fellow’s armpit. 

When his men had dispersed the rioters—they made a rather 
slow and messy job of it, he reflected with professional chagrin 
—he came back to find the chariot still standing by the corpse. 
Ariadne beckoned to him. 

“Get in,” she said. “Ride back to the palace with me.” 

Behind the tramping soldiers the chariot jolted over the 
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paved street; Joab, who had never ridden in one before, found 
it hard to keep his balance, all the harder because he was 
shivery with the nearness of this girl whose bare arm was con- 
stantly brushing his. 

“Thanks!” she said. “You did that very neatly.” 

“Tt was mere luck that the hilt didn’t strike him, or the 
point glance off a bone. And I shouldn’t have had to do it 
ateall.”’ 

“No?” Her gray eyes smoldered. ‘Why not?” 

“If these guardsmen were real soldiers, the rioters would 
have scattered at the sight of their spears. If they were my 
men— Not that I’m criticizing Bodyra,” he added hastily. 
“He’s away so much—” 

“Preparing himself,” said the girl acridly, “for the lofty 
position he expects to occupy some day. So he neglects the 
not quite so lofty position he occupies now. . . . I thought 
you were going to tell me that I ought to have kept out of 
trouble. Bodyra did that, when I was caught in a riot once 
before. Come, now! Tell me what a fool I was.” 

“T don’t give advice to my master’s daughter,” he said, and 
her heavy-lidded smile turned into laughter. 

“You're very dynastic, aren’t you?” They rode on in silence 
to the palace gate. “I’ll be at the pool in the garden,” she said, 
“when you’re off duty.” 

It seemed to him that a refugee, a guest, was never off duty 
when it concerned his host’s daughter... . A girl who kept 
his nerves incessantly on edge. . . . A girl he did not like. . . . 
But an hour later he came up to the fountain, darkly hand- 
some in his belted scarlet tunic. Ariadne was lying in a long 
chair; the tablet of clay in her lap was covered with tiny 
wedge-shaped characters that he recognized, though he could 
not understand them. 

“You read Babylonian?” he asked in surprise. She tossed 
the tablet aside, clasped her lovely bare arms behind her head. 

“Of course—and speak it. It’s not very different from He- 
brew and Philistine, though the writing’s complicated. But 
Egyptian’s fearfully hard; and I had to learn to speak that 
fluently. I know a little Ionian, too—” He was looking at her 
blankly. “Why,” she said, “don’t kings’ daughters learn for- 
eign languages in Israel? . . . But then what do they learn?” 

“The management of a great household—” He paused; any 
nobleman’s daughter had to learn that. 
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“Of course; I learned that, too. But to stop with that— 
What a country!” 

He felt hot blood suffusing his face; he was ashamed of his 
country. 

“Why don’t you shave off your beard?” she asked abruptly. 
“Tt’s the only thing that makes you look like a foreigner.” 

“But I am a foreigner!” he said. She frowned. 

“We're all foreigners, for that matter; there aren’t a dozen 
noble families in Philistia without some Semitic blood. Ours 
happens to be one of them—but that only means we’re the 
worst foreigners of all. Two hundred years ago my ancestors 
came down the coast in a covered wagon. ... They must 
have been good men!” Her eyes flashed, now; he was con- 
scious of a surprising power in her, a power she never used, of 
which perhaps she was unaware. “Life was worth living then!” 
she said. “We Cretans had lost everything and had to fight for 
something new. Now we’ve won it, we can hold it without 
fighting . . . If we can hold it at all.” 

“Tf you can hold it? Your armies are invincible—” 

“Armies of Semites!” said Ariadne. “We're not assimilating 
them; they’re assimilating us. They take our manners and 
give us their blood. We Cretan women have one child, or 
none, and the Semites breed, breed, breed— Ashtaroth loves 
them! She’s forsaken us. We’re dying, we few thin-blooded old 
families; and flattering ourselves as we die because the 
Semites imitate our dress and accent. . . . Well—we had our 
day, we Cretans. We were a great nation, we ruled the sea for 
a thousand years—” 

“You are a great nation still!” he said fiercely. ‘“‘A foreigner 
can see that—a foreigner like me, who has lost everything and 
has to fight for something new. Your country has a—a spa- 
ciousness, a grandeur, that’s worth fighting for! You say you're 
all foreigners; but that means that there are no foreigners, 
in Philistia. You Cretans are putting your stamp on us all. 
Your blood unites a dozen races, your culture molds them— 
What greater work can any nation do than that?” 

The girl stretched languidly; under her thin clinging gown 
he could see the rippling of the muscles in her limbs and body. 
She rose, yawning. 

“Ton’t be earnest! I get enough of that from Bodyra.” She 
began to move away. ‘Think it over,” she advised him, “about 
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the beard. If you don’t want to be a foreigner, there’s no need 
to look like one.” 

His eyes followed her slim gold-sheathed figure with sullen 
anger, and an uneasy admiration. But it was neither anger nor 
admiration that made him shiver. 


4 
Joas was writing to David. 


You have no idea how far away the hill country seems 
—farther than Ionia or Tarshish. All the interests here 
are overseas; there is no excitement about the Israelite 
war. Achish has propagandists in the city and they’ve 
made some influential converts—my commander Bodyra, 
for instance. He is a great noble and he will be Tyrant 
some day; Phicol has no son and Bodyra is to marry his 
daughter— 


He flung the reed pen away; it had split under the savage 
pressure of his hand. Scowling, he chose another and went on: 


But Phicol is rather annoyed at Bodyra’s assumption 
that he can dictate policy. So long as Phicol lives, I don’t 
think Achish will get much help in Ashkelon. The priests 
are strong here, and rich; and they are with the peace 
party, so far. 

As for me, I’m getting along well. Bodyra is away most 
of the time and the rest of us command the guard in rota- 
tion; but as the other officers are on leave a good deal I’m 
usually left in command. I’ve managed to stiffen the dis- 
cipline and put some snap into the men; I think Phicol 
appreciates that. 


This is a fine country and I like the people. My love 
to Abishai and Tirzah. 


He paused—then rolled up the sheepskin, tied it with a 
leather thong, and sealed the knot with wax; no need to tell 
David that he had shaved off his beard. 

But it had made a tremendous difference. He looked boyish, 
now; he felt boyish, almost gay, as if he were beginning life. 
The old life that had ended in disaster when Saul drove them 
out of the hills had happened to another man, an uncivilized 
provincial who had not known, then, what sort of life was 
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worth living. Now, as he sat among the Philistine nobles at the 
officers’ mess, he was apt to forget that he was not a Philistine. 
He might not have forgotten, if they had talked of the Israelite 
war; but that remote desultory bickering was beyond their 
range of interest. They talked of the war with Egypt that 
might come some day—and if Phicol’s guard made a good 
showing in that war, Joab knew he would deserve the credit. 
It was an efficient fighting unit now; the other officers had 
Jet him do the work, because he alone was willing to work; 
the high buoyant energy that he felt nowadays demanded em- 
ployment and made all tasks easy. And gradually the other 
officers had come to obey him; it was tacitly understood that, 
in Bodyra’s absence, he was in command. 

But it troubled him that Ariadne, when she saw him clean- 
shaven, had given him only an indifferent nod. He wondered 
if she who was so coldly proud of her own race despised him 
for denying his, but he had given up hope of understanding 
her. . . . Or liking her. . . . Or getting her off his nerves. 

A few nights later he dined with the royal family. Bodyra 
was there too, and Rhea, the Tyrant’s widowed sister, a thin 
fanatical lady who, to her brother’s immense annoyance, had 
gone over to the war party. 

“T tell you Achish is fighting for us all!” she proclaimed over 
the wine after dinner. ““The Jews say their god has promised 
them our country as an inheritance. They half own it already. 
Look around you on the streets! Every one is a Jew! They 
change their names, they take our manners; but they’re still 
Jews, secret sympathizers with Saul—” 

“Come, now, Rhea!” said her brother. “‘That’s absurd.” 

“You don’t know the Jews! They work together, all for one 
and one for all—” 

“Saul didn’t seem to know that,” said Ariadne languidly. 
“Did he, Joab?” There was a moment of embarrassed silence; 
then Phicol said kindly— 

“Of course, Joab, we never think of you as a Jew.” 

“But I’m afraid it’s true, sir,” Bodyra offered, “that we in 
Ashkelon don’t understand the Jewish peril. In Gath and Ekron 
one gets a different point of view. The Jews—” He glanced 
apologetically at Joab. “I mean the wild Jews in the hills, of 
course. They’re not a civilized, reasonable people, like the 
Egyptians or the Pheenicians. They have no respect for the 
laws of war; they kill prisoners—” 
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“All nations killed prisoners,” said Phicol, “before it oc- 
curred to them that it would be more profitable to save them 
and put them to work.” 

“The Jews kill everything!” Rhea cried. “Men, women, 
children—even sheep and cattle! They say their god is pleased 
with such atrocities!” 

“Tt does seem wasteful to slaughter the livestock,” Phicol 
mused. “Perhaps you can tell us the theory of that, Joab.” 

“T don’t know much about the will of God, sir. Sometimes, 
I know, every living thing is hewn in pieces before the Lord; 
but sometimes we—” He stopped, the word ringing in his ears. 
... We... Unsteadily he went on: “Sometimes we spare 
the sheep and cattle, and the women who are still virgins.” 

“They must be rather hard to find,” Phicol suggested, “‘after 
the sack of a city.” They laughed at that—all but Ariadne, 
who rose languidly. 

“All this talk of theology reminds me that it’s the new 
moon,” she said. “I haven’t offered garlands on the altar of 
Atargatis and I’d better do it this evening. A single officer will 
be escort enough, and I know Bodyra wants to stay here and 
talk politics. Perhaps you’d send Joab with me, father.” 

“Certainly!” said Phicol. And they both knew it was com- 
punction for the table talk that had moved him to that ges- 
ture of high confidence. 


5 


TuHeEy stood side by side, scarlet-cloaked officer and green- 
gowned girl, in the narrow chariot (she drove it herself); its 
jolting flung their bodies into contact, continually. 

“Do you think of me as a Jew?” he asked after a long 
silence. 

“Do you?” she countered. He did not know. There was an- 
other silence. 

“I’m thinking of letting my hair grow,” she announced, and 
watched slantwise for the effect on him. It surprised her. 

“Don’t do that!” he cried. “It’s beautiful, as it is!” She 
laughed. 

“What has that to do with it?” Then, at his perplexity— 
“Why,” she asked, “don’t you know why Philistine women 
wear their hair short?” 

He said he thought it had something to do with religion. She 
nodded. 
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“Each year,” she explained, “at the end of spring—only a 
week, now—every woman must go to the temple of Ashtaroth 
and offer herself to the first man who comes by, in honor of 
Adonis. The man must be a stranger, of course.” 

“Not every woman! .. . Not you!” he cried in sick horror. 

“Every woman—unless she chooses to cut her hair and offer 
that instead; as most of them do.’ He was relaxing in un- 
speakable relief. “That’s why the priests call short-haired 
women immoral,” she explained. “If a woman offers her body, 
the money the man pays her goes to the temple. Naturally the 
priests would rather have money than hair.” 

“But you have always offered your hair?” She nodded. 

“Yes, I am still a virgin. We Cretan girls always offer our 
hair. But perhaps the goddess is not satisfied; she gives a 
Cretan wife one child and a Semite a dozen. ... So three 
girls I know went to the temple last spring—childless wives; 
the first women of the aristocracy who had gone in years.” 

“What did their husbands think?” he demanded, for he 
knew what husbands thought in Israel. She shrugged. 

“It was a sacrifice to Ashtaroth, so that she would give 
them fertility.” 

“Ashtaroth is an abomination!” he muttered. Her gray eyes 
were scornful. 

“T suppose,” she said, ‘‘they called her that in— What was 
that town you came from? Bethlehem? . . . You can’t get rid 
of Bethlehem, can you?” 

They rode on to the temple without another word. He hated 
her. 

The temple of Atargatis faced eastward, on a knoll beyond 
the city. The forecourt was bright with torches; priests moved 
about in conical white caps, white robes with a broad purple 
stripe; from the sanctuary came the bleat of flutes, the clash 
of cymbals. By the twin phallic pillars at the entrance, they left 
the chariot; Ariadne carried a great garland of roses. 

“T offer these at the altar in the fish pond,” she said. “But 
we might bow down in the temple, first.” 

The long lighted hall was crowded with kneeling people, 
thick with the smoke curling up from incense burning in brass 
bowls. On a platform at the farther end was a great image of 
the goddess, made of painted wood; as far as her hips she was 
a naked woman, below that she was a fish. Her eyes were 
jewels, blazing in the lamplight; before their fierce stare Joab 
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shifted, but wherever he moved she still looked him in the 
face. He was glad when the girl rose from her knees and he 
could follow her out, by a side door. They stood behind the 
temple, in the twilight; in the evening sky, limpid green above 
the sea, burned a single great golden star. They strolled on, 
slow and pensive in the sultry dusk; he felt, momentarily, such 
peace as he had never known in her presence, but he knew 
it was only the shell above a violent simmering excitement. 

Suddenly he cried out; they had come to a broad pond in 
whose still expanse green sky and golden star were mirrored. 
Far out in the midst was an altar, draped with withered gar- 
lands; he could see that it was stone, yet it seemed to float on 
the water. He muttered something about getting a boat, but 
her hand checked him; his arm burned under its cool touch. 
Fishes swam up to them as they leaned on the low wall around 
the pond—sacred fish, the thin plates of gold on their back fins 
cleaving the water with a faint ripple. 

“They say,” Ariadne murmured, “that Atargatis is a god- 
dess who came down and loved a mortal; and Ashtaroth was 
angry, and half changed her into a fish.” She laughed faintly. 
“T wonder if her mortal was worth it. I’d hate to be a fish! 
. . . Well—I must offer my garland.” 

She stood up on the wall and undid the golden brooch 
at her shoulder; her gown slipped off, she stood in a diaphanous 
white tunic, thigh-length, that left a breast and shoulder bare 
—a figure incredibly graceful, incredibly white. With the 
garland about her neck she dived, almost without a sound; she 
swam out, white arms arching, legs rhythmically beating; pres- 
ently she was only a pale blur on the starlit water. And he 
leaned shuddering against the wall, and resolved that to-morrow 
he would find some excuse to go back to David. It would be 
desertion of his post—desertion, perhaps, of his future. But he 
could stand no more of this. 

She came back presently, swimming with easy grace, and 
climbed out, dripping; she sat on the wall, swinging her slim 
legs. 

“No use putting on my gown till I’m dry.” She leaned back, 
looking skyward; her throat was like polished ivory in the star- 
light. “The Babylonians say that is the star of Ashtaroth. 
Ishtar, they call her; and the Ionians call her Aphrodite. That 
was her name in the language my ancestors spoke in Crete—the 
old sacred language that only a few priests know, now. 
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Aphrodite! I like that name.” She turned, pointing across the 
pond. “Over there is the temple of Ashtaroth, and the grove 
where the women wait at the festival of Adonis. The common 
women sit in rows, each with a wreath of rope around her head, 
waiting for a man to toss a coin in her lap and call her out. 
The girls I know went veiled, in closed carriages; but of 
course the liveries were recognized. They hated that. . . . So 
when I go—” He cried out in protest, but she went steadily on. 
“When I go, I'll veil myself and dress as a maidservant, and 
swim over from here. So no one will ever know me—not even 
the stranger.” She laughed. “I wonder if a foreigner counts as 
a stranger! I wouldn’t be safe in telling you all this, except 
that you’re from the hill country. You can’t swim; you couldn’t 
follow me—” 

Her voice died in a hurt gasp as he seized her wrists. 

“Stop it!” he snarled. ‘““Have you forgotten that I’m human?” 
Her eyes evaded him, but her arms were trembling in his 
grasp. She laughed huskily. 

“No. .. . But I forgot that I was.” 

He caught her up, then, and kissed her; and for a fierce 
moment she responded with such ardor as he had never en- 
countered. . . . But he let her go. She leaned weakly against 
the wall, her eyes heavy with longing. 

“Why not?” she pleaded, choking. “Because I’m a virgin 
princess and you’re a nobody from the hills? . . . What does 
that matter?” 

“Nobody! ... Perhaps I am. But your father gave me 
refuge, made me his guest. He trusted you to my protection, 
to-night!” 

She looked at him a long time; and at last she slipped on 
her gown, the sultry desire in her eyes replaced by an acrid 
amusement. 

“Quaint scruples!” she muttered. “But perhaps it’s just as 
well; you don’t like me. ... And I don’t like you—much. 
We’ve been on each other’s nerves from the very first day, in 
more ways than one. . . . Take me home!” 

They did not say a word as they walked back to the chariot, 
as they drove back to the palace. But as they stood side by 
side, their bare arms continually brushing, their surcharged ten- 
sion mounted, unendurably. It was not ended yet... . 

Phicol and Bodyra were on the terrace above the garden, 
going over some documents by the light of tall lamps. The 
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Tyrant only nodded absently as Joab and Ariadne came in; 
but as the girl sauntered on to the farther end of the terrace, 
by the sea wall, Bodyra’s eyes followed her—and then re- 
turned, uneasily, to Joab. But Phicol recalled his attention just 
then. Slowly, with a sense of fatality, Joab felt himself drawn 
toward the balustrade, and the girl whose slim figure was dark 
against the starlit shimmer of the sea. The men in the lamp- 
light could no longer see them; but there was light enough for 
them to measure each other with their eyes—not a princess 
and a nobody, now, but a boy and a girl, tall and strong and 
handsome, shaken with a shared emotion. ... Her voice 
came in a tortured gasp. 

“Joab! What are we going to do?” 

“What can we do?” he groaned. Her father would never let 
her marry an obscure foreigner; nor did he want to marry her, 
for that matter. “I must go back to David to-morrow!” 

“But I can’t let you! This— I never felt this way about a 
man before!” Her eyes were soft and bright with a torment 
that hurt him. “Could you learn to swim in a week?” she 
asked. “If you could, you might follow me when I go to the 
grove—” 

“No! Not that way! You’d be giving yourself to—to a man 
who came by. I want you to give yourself to me!” 

“Where? I wouldn’t dare come to your room; some officer 
coming home late might see me. And you couldn’t come to 
mine; I sleep in a turret above the sea wall, with a eunuch 
at the door. . . . But I can get a rope, and let it down from 
the window—you’d find no sentries on the sea wall—” 

“T am your father’s guest! Perhaps that doesn’t mean as 
much here as it does among my people; but—to betray his 
confidence—” 

“What does that matter,” she demanded, “if you’re going 
away to-morrow?” 

“What does it matter? Self-respect is all I have left! ... 
And Bodyra— You're to marry him—” She shrugged that 
away. 

“T give Bodyra a kingdom; that ought to be enough. He 
always bored me; it makes me sick to think of him, now! I 
know you’ve been taught to respect a man’s rights in his 
women. But I have a right to something, Joab!” 

“You called me a nobody!” he said thickly. “Yet you want 
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that nobody for a night. . . . Women have no moral princi- 
ples!” 

“TI don’t know about women, but I admit that I haven’t. I 
want you!” 

And he wanted her. . . . Savage and resentful, he reached 
out his arms to take her. But she drew back with a sudden 
shiver of distaste. 

“So you’d take the woman,” she said venomously, “‘to put 
a stop to her importunities? Not a Princess of Ashkelon! 
Doubtless I’m over-civilized, but I prefer to be liked before I 
let myself be loved. . . . Oh, what’s the use?” She turned 
away; then, over her shoulder— “Ashtaroth 7s rather an 
abomination,” she said dully. “Keep your pride, and let me 
keep mine!” 

6 


IN an aching misery which he was certain was a hundred times 
as keen as any Michal had ever caused, Joab lay awake, listen- 
ing to the languid beat of surf beneath his window, cursing 
himself for a fool. . . . Ashtaroth was no abomination, she 
was only an unquestioning force. The abomination, the impiety, 
was to resist her with scruples, points of pride, moral princi- 
ples. Woman had no moral principles; but they had what was 
perhaps more important—an understanding, a harmony with 
these deep irrational forces. . . . But it was too late now; a 
Princess of Ashkelon would not stoop a second time to a man 
from the hill country— 

He sat up; he had heard the almost inaudible, the infinitely 
cautious, opening and closing of the door. The darkness was 
impenetrable, but he caught a faint fragrance that he knew. 
He spoke her name; there was no answer but the soft rustle 
of garments slipping to the floor. From the blackness a slim 
white blur moved toward him. 

“J don’t care whether you like me or not,” she said. 

There was never any more talk of her going to the grove, 
or of his going back to David. 


Ill 


HICOL the Tyrant came wearily to bed, hoping that his 

wife was asleep; it was late, and he did not want to be 

talked to, to-night. But as he closed the door softly and began 
to undress in the dark her voice came from the bed. 
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“What kept you so late?” 

“Only a meeting of the council, my dear. A long note had 
come from Achish; he says Saul is concentrating on the fron- 
tier for a great offensive before the vintage. So, says Achish, 
unless we want to be caught unprepared we must mobilize 
now, strike before Saul strikes, end the Hebrew menace once 
for all. . . . And of course annex new provinces that would 
be ruled from Gath, and a few hundred thousand new subjects 
whom we can’t assimilate. . . . Ekron and Ashdod are mobil- 
izing, but not Ashkelon. Not while I am Tyrant!” 

‘Some of the council voted for war, then?” 

“Some of them? Nearly half of them! Achish’s propaganda 
has swept them off their feet! Bodyra—curse his impudence! — 
dared to talk of outworn policies, of the need of new and 
firmer leadership—no need to ask whose! I’m tempted to 
break off that marriage and save Ariadne for someone else.” 

“Whom?” his wife sniffed. “Who is there among the nobles 
so suitable as Bodyra—a man wealthy, serious-minded, of pure 
Cretan blood? Phicol, we’ve been all over that once; I see no 
need of going over it again.” 

“Quite so, my dear. But he needn’t act as if he were 
Tyrant already.” 

“Tf he were a member of your family he’d show you more 
respect, and you’d have more authority over him. Let him 
marry Ariadne now!” 

“There’s no hurry. I promised to give her time to get used 
to the idea.” 


Dictynna’s fat figure sat up, and her husband knew he 
was in for it. 

“She isn’t employing her time in getting used to the idea,” 
said Dictynna darkly. “‘Phicol, do you mean to say you haven’t 
seen it? This last week, she’s been constantly with Joab—” 

“Joab? Oh, nonsense! Why, she doesn’t like him. She said 


” 


so 

“She said so!” his wife groaned. “Every time I see her, he’s 
with her. And how do I know what’s going on when I don’t 
see her? She goes away for whole afternoons—to visit girls in 
the city, she says; girls she’s prepared, no doubt, to back up 
her story. Her Ethiopian maid goes with her—but she’d lie for 
Ariadne even under torture. . . . I’ve always told you it was 


dangerous to give the girl so much freedom! Phicol, she ought 
to be watched!” 
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“Watched? Set spies on my daughter—a descendant of 
Minos?” 

“If you’re going to talk about your ancestry, you might 
remember that she’s a descendant of Pasiphaé too. . . . And 
this refugee who can’t keep his hands off the wives of men in 
his own command—” 

“Knows enough to keep his hands off a Philistine princess,” 
Phicol finished. “Besides, these Hebrew gentry—the Southern- 
ers especially—have a strong sense of hospitality. He’d never 
tamper with his host’s daughter.” 

“Have you ever seen him look at her? He’s wild about her!”’ 

“Well, well—you can hardly blame him for that; she’s a 
beautiful creature. Poor lad! His position is rather difficult 
here, you know—” 

“Difficult! Rhea says he’s probably a spy for Saul!” 

“Rhea!” he exploded. “So that’s where you get these pre- 
posterous ideas! Why, Saul has set a price on his head! ... 
No, no—that’s nonsense.” 

“At any rate,” Dictynna persisted, “he’s no suitable com- 
panion for a girl like Ariadne.” 

“What’s the matter with him? He’s a gentleman—and an ex- 
tremely competent officer. He’s done wonders with my guard.” 

“See? You’re in his debt already. How do you know what 
schemes he may be building out of that—and Ariadne’s inter- 
est? These Jews are always pushing themselves in!” 

“My dear, he pushes himself in, as you choose to call it, by 
working hard and intelligently at his business. I wish some of 
our young men were inclined to push themselves in by such 
methods. He’s given me better service than I ever got from 
Bodyra. . .. By the gods! I’m tempted to teach Bodyra a 
lesson. I’d make Joab commander of the guard, if he weren’t 
a foreigner.” 

“Precisely,” said Dictynna. “If he weren’t a—foreigner.” 

“We're all foreigners, so far as that goes—only a few years 
more or less. Joab looks like a Philistine, he behaves like a 
Philistine. I shouldn’t be surprised if he thinks of himself as a 
Philistine, by now.” 

“That,” said his wife, “is one of the things I’m afraid of.” 

But she did not elucidate that; and he was too relieved at 
her silence to ask her what she meant. . . . I see I must at- 
tend to this myself, she was thinking; I'll get no help from 
him. 
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2 


JoaB would have thought of himself as a Philistine, if in those 
days he had thought at all. Outwardly he was a gentleman of 
Ashkelon; at the officers’ mess, at houses in the city where he 
dined now and then with noble families, he differed not at all 
from the other dark handsome clean-shaven boys who offi- 
cered the Tyrant’s guard. But none of them had the quiet sure 
authority that made officers and men obey him as they had 
never obeyed Bodyra, that enabled him to mold the corps 
into a smooth and powerful machine; none of them had the 
buoyancy that sped him through volumes of work, in those 
days, with resistless exhilaration. That ecstasy, that coolly 
masterful assurance, were possible only to Ariadne’s lover. 

Ariadne’s lover. ... Every morning, when he woke, it 
seemed incredible; every night the incredible was made real. 
All the emotion that Ashkelon had unloosed in him was fused 
and consummated in his passion for her; the city, the harbor, 
the sea that went on to the world’s end, where a man might 
make a kingdom for himself and his woman—all this beauty 
and poignancy that no hillman had ever dreamed of found its 
embodiment and interpretation in her. One day there came a 
letter from David; and as he read the gossip of Ziklag, that 
petty frontier town where rustic outlaws lived their narrow 
lives, it seemed unthinkable that he could ever have been a 
part of that, that once all his emotions, all his ambitions, had 
been bound up with the future of this pack of half-barbarian 
fugitives from justice. 

David had added a postscript: “I’m glad you like Ashke- 
lon; but don’t let them assimilate you.” ... Joab slashed 
the sheepskin to pieces with his dagger and tossed the shreds 
out of the window, into the sea. 

The symbol and summary of the immeasurable change in 
him, he used to think, was that he had learned to swim. He 
the hillman, used to no water but the spring torrents that dried 
in the summer’s heat, had mastered the restless sea—and the 
Tyrant’s daughter had taught him. Ariadne used to drive 
down into the city of afternoons, her Ethiopian maid crouch- 
ing in the chariot beside her, and at the farther side of town 
Joab would meet her, to drive on up the shore to some se- 
cluded spot in the dunes. Here, while the maid kept watch, 
they splashed out through the low breakers to swim in the 
gentle swell beyond; and he felt again, as he had felt that first 
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day he came down to the sea that in this new world, anything 
was possible. 

Though nothing conceivable could be more glorious than 
what had happened already. He knew that, whenever he 
watched Ariadne’s strong white body driving through the blue 
water; when she came out and stood straight and slim at the 
water’s edge, shaking the moisture out of her fluff of red- 
bronze hair. Afterward they lay on her cloak, outspread on the 
sand, with his cloak propped over them to keep off the sun, 
drowsily content as two young gods in the salt wind, with 
palm fronds rustling on the dunes behind them above the 
beat of the languid surf. And then she would sigh, and slip 
her arms about him— 

They were taking reckless chances; they knew that. A pass- 
ing fisherman might spy on one of their bathing parties; and 
there was a constant risk of discovery in the palace. Some- 
times she came to his quarters by night, where an officer or 
slave might have seen her—veiled, of course, but no disguise 
could hide the arrogant grace of her bearing. And sometimes 
he climbed the rope to her window; and never came down till 
dawn was already on the sea. But for the first fortnight the risk 
did not trouble them. Vaguely Joab was aware that Dictynna’s 
eyes followed him, worried and malign, that Bodyra’s manner 
had taken on a stiff formality, excessive in its courtesy; but 
he did not disturb himself over that. Even in the presence of 
Phicol—Phicol who was always kindly, never suspicious—he 
felt only the most shadowy compunction at his betrayal of the 
confidence of his host. Nothing mattered except this continuous 
rapture. 

But in time the insatiable began to be, ever so faintly, sated; 
and they began to think. And as soon as they began to think 
each of them began to be afraid, for the other. 

“We simply must be careful,” she told him one afternoon. 
They were lying on the sand under his propped-up cloak, while 
the maid stood guard in the dunes behind them. “It’s mere 
luck that we haven’t been caught already. And if we were—!”’ 

“What would your father do to you?” 

“To me? Nothing. Shut me up in my room for a week or 
two, perhaps. But you—! He’d have you burnt alive!” 

“Tt’s worth the risk,” he told her. “My risk, that is. But 
yours— If we were caught, Bodyra—” Her nose crinkled con- 
cemptuously. 
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“Bodyra wants a kingdom, not a virgin bride. He’d probably 
never let me forget it afterward, but he wouldn’t refuse me. 
. . . But you, my dear! I’d kill myself if anything happened to 
you on my account.” 

“But if anything happened to you—!” he said uneasily. “You 
run a constant risk, you know.” Her ivory shoulders stirred 
faintly. 

“We Cretan women breed late, or not at all. Don’t worry 
about that.” 

But he could not help worrying about it; and not merely 
for her, but for the child he might beget upon her. His child 
and Ariadne’s would surely be a wonder child, worthy of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. . . . So he came back to the ques- 
tion neither of them had asked since that night on the terrace. 

“Ariadne! What are we going to do?” 

Moodily she stared out to sea. Far out, a galley tossed on 
the waves, its flame-colored sail bright against the blue; a 
snaky black galley bound for Sicily, perhaps, or Tarshish. 

“Let’s get a galley and be pirates,” she suggested lazily. 

“A galley!” he muttered. ‘““We could sail to the world’s end 
and find a Promised Land—make it, if need be. A kingdom for 
our children.” 

“Our children? Darling, aren’t you rather premature?” 

“T mean it,”’ he insisted. “Between us we could find money 
to buy a galley; I could pick up a crew on the water-front— 
riffraff, probably, but I could lick them into shape. .. . It 
would all have to be done secretly, of course, but we could 
manage it—” She yawned. 

“My dear, it’s a charming fantasy, but don’t try to make it 
come true. I’m afraid you’re capable of that.” She dug her 
toes into the sand. ““What’s the matter with this—going on 
just as we are?” 

“Tt can’t endure! It’s the most glorious thing that ever 
happened, but it leads nowhere. We ought to be setting this 
passion to work, making it build something.” 

Languidly she dribbled handfuls of sand over her knees. 

“We couldn’t build anything,” she said. “We’re too differ- 
ent. . . . We don’t really like each other, you know, even yet.” 

“That’s not true!” he protested, a little too hotly. “Even if 
it were, does that make any difference now?” 

“Darling, I’m afraid it does. . . . Not the way I meant at 
first, that night at the fish pond; I love to have you love me 
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anyway. But to build something together— We’re too different! 
You’re serious; and I’m probably the least serious woman in 
the world.” 

“You're not! You let yourself go one day—do you remem- 
ber? About your Cretan people, what they’d done, what they 
were— Ariadne, there’s a tremendous power in you, if you’d 
only use it!” 

“Use it for what? We Cretans have done our building. Now 
we're dying; we don’t breed. . . . The Babylonians say that 
all these things are written in the stars; as the constellations 
wheel in their courses, one nation goes up, another down—” 

“But men can help themselves! ... That’s a quotation 
from Achish,” he admitted with a grin. “But you Cretans have 
built a nation worth fighting for, worth preserving. Your Cretan 
culture that has stamped itself on your subjects is worth fight- 
ing for. We Semites ask nothing better than to help you 
fight for it!” 

He did not notice that “we’’; but she did. 

“Ashtaroth makes some queer combinations,” she said. “I 
wonder why.” 

“She is very strong,” Joab mused. “And very wise, I think. 
... You Cretans have the quality; we Semites have the 
fertility, the raw power. Together, we can be blended into a 
great nation—the Philistia that is only just beginning to take 
form. . . . Youand I area type of that union, Ariadne! We’re 
tremendously different; we didn’t like each other at first; 
sometimes we dislike each other even now. But Ashtaroth swept 
us together none the less. She was too strong for us. She had 
a purpose—a purpose our children may fulfil—” 

She rose, slipped on her tunic and gown. 

“You alarm me, my dear, with this perpetual talk about our 
children. Why tempt the gods? . . . We must be starting back 
if you’re to oversee the change of guard.” 

They drove back in silence. It sickened him to think of 
the energy she had, and never used; it seemed a criminal waste, 
a contemptuous defiance of the cosmic forces that were the 
gods. Ashtaroth had done her part; she had given Ariadne the 
emotion that might fertilize her, release her power. If only he 
knew how to awaken her— But as he glanced at her indifferent 
gray eyes he felt a terrible helplessness. He lay in her arms 
every night, but he had not begun to know her. 

They made a very splendid pair as they stood in the chariot, 
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the Tyrant’s daughter with her red-bronze hair glowing above 
her violet gown, the officer of the Tyrant’s guard, erect and 
stern, a scarlet cloak flung over his sun-browned shoulder, a 
scabbarded sword at his side. People who met them saluted 
them, with much respect. But presently they overtook a file of 
men who did not look up, till a whip curling around their shoul- 
ders brought them to lift their heads with a nod of reluctant 
deference; naked men, dusty, bearded, long-haired, their feet 
bruised, their backs seamed and scarred. Their hands were 
bound behind them and they were all fastened to a great long 
chain; from the rear, the overseer plied his whip industriously. 

Joab glanced at them absently, and something in the hag- 
gard face of the last man brought him about; as the chariot rat- 
tled on to the city he looked back, puzzled and obscurely 
ashamed. Somewhere he had seen that man and known him, 
years ago. . . . Elhanan the son of Jair. 

“What’s the matter?” Ariadne asked bruskly. “It’s only a 
chain gang—Jewish prisoners of war coming back from some 
plantation.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, hot and uneasy. “That’s all.” 

He was ashamed to tell the Tyrant’s daughter that he had 
recognized a man from his home town. But his dour scowling 
silence told her more than she wanted to know. 

Bodyra dined with the royal family that night. 

“T understand Achish has recalled the Jewish brigands to 
Gath, sir,’ he told the Tyrant. “I suppose that trouble of 
Joab’s must have blown over by this time; David will probably 
be sending for him soon.” 

“I hope not—he’s too valuable here. I should think Joab 
would rather be second in command of my guards—acting com- 
mander, most of the time,” Phicol added with a pointed glance 
at Bodyra, “than a captain of outlaws.” 

“He'll go if David sends for him,” Dictynna predicted. 
“These Jews are very clannish; they obey the head of the 
family.” 

“The wild Jews in the hills,” Phicol qualified. “But Joab is 
what I might call a reformed Jew.” 

“You can’t reform them,” said Dictynna. “Once a Jew, 
always a Jew.” 

Phicol frowned at her. ... But Ariadne sat impassive, 
thinking of a Jew who had looked up from the dust of a chain 
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gang at a Jew in a chariot; and of a Jew in a chariot who had 
looked back, silent, morose, and alien. 

After dinner she sat by Bodyra and talked to him for an 
hour—nothing but trivialities of the town, the doings of the 
noblemen and noblewomen with whom they had both grown up; 
but he was much elated. It was the first time in a year she had 
given him any real attention. He decided that though her 
interest in the Jew was imprudent and bound to cause gossip, 
it wasn’t really serious—only one of her strange harmless en- 
thusiasms for foreigners. 

For just the fraction of a moment that idea crossed her mind, 
too. But she forgot it when Joab climbed that night to her 
window. 

3 


But after that they were more careful, which meant that they 
came together less frequently. They had thought their passion 
would be intensified, if that were possible, with fewer oppor- 
tunities for gratification; it was some time before they would 
admit to themselves (they never admitted it to each other) 
that it was the other way. At first they had risked anything, 
because what they gave each other was worth any hazard. Now 
they measured, balancing ecstasy against prudence; and some- 
times prudence won the argument. 

They were still very happy, however; Joab told himself that 
they got on better now, even when they were not making love. 
They understood each other better, they had fewer of those 
nervous dissonances which, if they had arisen between any 
other lovers, might have been called quarrels. . . . But they 
gave up the bathing parties as too perilous; now they spent 
their afternoons by the fountain in the garden, ostentatiously 
in sight. There, one day, she began to tease him about the 
other women he had known. He supposed some men could be 
teased with good grace, but it was not exactly agreeable to a 
soldier with the habit of authority. 

“And what about that woman who got you in trouble at 
Gath?” she asked presently. He looked at her in perplexity. 

“‘No woman ever got me into trouble at Gath.” 

“Oh, don’t be absurd—vwe all know the story. You took the 
wife of one of your soldiers—and then had to come down here 
to get away from her husband and his friends. . . . What was 
she like? Was she pretty? Was she as amorous as I am?” 
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“T never took the wife of one of my soldiers! It would ruin 
discipline—”’ 

Her gray eyes were alert with a sudden imperious ques- 
tioning. 

“Then why did you come down to Ashkelon?” He knew he 
had made a slip, and knew she marked his confusion. 

“Tt was a—a blood feud,” he improvised. “I killed a man, 
and his relatives were all waiting to knife me—” She was still 
unsatisfied. 

“Why didn’t you say so, then? Why this invention about 
the woman?” 

“Oh—David thought it would sound better. David is an 
artist, you know. He’s always making up something that sounds 
better than the truth.” In the gray eyes, now, there was a flicker 
of curiosity. 

“T’d like to meet David,” she murmured. “An artist, and a 
brigand—and a red-head, like me! . . . And you say he’s had 
many women? There must be something about him,” she 
mused. 

“He’s clever,” said Joab, “‘and utterly fearless— He killed 
Goliath, you know.” She laughed. 

“Ves... . But that doesn’t explain why he gets women.” 

“He has charm,” said Joab. “Everyone loves him. . . . But 
I don’t think he cares much for any woman. He treats them— 
almost cruelly. I don’t mean he beats them, but he’s spiritually 
cruel—” 

“And they rather like it, don’t they? . . . I wish I could 
meet him!” 

“T’m afraid you never will,” he said. He wasn’t afraid; he 
was devoutly thankful. The mere hint of her meeting David 
made him shiver. . . . He hoped she didn’t see that; but of 
course she did. 

“We'd probably get along beautifully,” she observed, “we 
two red-heads.” 

But it was not the thought of David that made her moody 
and irritable for the rest of the afternoon. It was Joab’s con- 
fession that the story that had won him refuge in Ashkelon was 
an invention. For she remembered, though she despised her- 
self for letting such absurdities find place in her mind, her 
Aunt Rhea’s insistence that he was a Jewish spy. 

The summer went on—hot, lazy days of lounging in the 
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garden or on the terrace, sultry fragrant nights. Some of them 
were nights of love, but not so many, now. She was still in love 
with him, he knew; but he could see that they had been un- 
wise, or unlucky, in making love feed on itself. Love was a part 
of life, not all; the essential part, certainly—the salt that gave 
savor to all the rest, the fire that warmed all the habitation of a 
man’s soul. He wished he had David’s poetic gift, so that he 
could put his meditations on the subject into worthy form. .. . 
But whatever love was, it was not something that could stand 
alone forever, the solitary bond of interest between a man and 
a woman. What he and Ariadne needed, what the dignity of 
their emotion deserved, was nothing less than everything—a life 
together. 

But that was unthinkable in Ashkelon; and he knew she 
would only laugh if he talked again of an elopement to the 
world’s end. 

One day there were callers at the palace; Dictynna’s niece 
Vanassa from Ashdod, and her husband and sons—brown-eyed 
little boys with olive skins. 

“You can’t dilute that blood,” Dictynna sighed, when they 
were gone. ‘“Those boys are seven-eighths Cretan, but their 
father had an Ephraimite grandmother— Thank the gods, 
Bodyra’s lineage is as pure as your own; I won’t see that taint 
in my grandchildren. . . . Aside from that, Vanassa made a 
good marriage. You probably don’t remember—it was years 
ago—but she came near eloping with an Ionian. She must be 
thankful she didn’t!” Ariadne yawned. 

“Ts that what you call a good marriage? You can see that 
her husband bores her.” 

“My dear, one’s husband will bore one eventually, no matter 
who or what he may be. Better be bored by a man with one’s 
own tradition, one’s own habits of thought, than by some wild 
barbarian who’s never heard of boredom.” 

That night, for the first time, Ariadne refused Joab. And 
when he protested, and entreated— 

“T don’t happen to feel like it,” she said languidly. “T still 
have some option in the matter, I presume?” 

He went away sullen and perplexed, as if he had never heard 
of boredom. . . . And the next morning horsemen came gallop- 
ing down from Gath with news that set all Ashkelon in an 
uproar. Saul’s great offensive had begun. 
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Purcot sent for Joab after breakfast; and, as he went into 
the Tyrant’s office, Bodyra came stamping out in a great rage, 
brushing past Joab with a growl and a glare. The Tyrant was 
angry too, and very hard and regal. 

“Saui has struck,” he said. “Not at Gath—at the Canaanite 
cities! He’s attacking Beeroth, investing Gibeon and Kirjath- 
Jearim. He’s torn up the treaty of neutrality that has stood 
for two hundred years, broken his oath, risked the vengeance 
of Yahweh his god! . . . What do you think of that?” 

Joab was struck dumb for a moment by the tremendous 
daring of it. 

“As God lives!” he gasped at last. “This is a King!” Phicol 
smiled. 

“T feel a certain professional admiration for him myself,” 
he confessed. “But it’s dangerous to provoke a god—even the 
god of Israel. There are good strategic reasons for Saul’s want- 
ing to annex that wedge of neutral territory between Judah and 
Ephraim, but I think he underestimates the imponderables. 
Beeroth and Gibeon aren’t worth a broken oath.” 

“They only happen to be in the way, sir; it’s Kirjath-Jearim 
he’s aiming at, I think. He probably hopes to propitiate 
Yahweh, and the people who will blame him for breaking his 
oath, by recovering the Ark of God.” 

“Tt counts for a good deal among the Hebrews, this Ark?” 

“Tn the North, sir. Especially with the old Samuelites.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Phicol. “This King is wise. He unites his 
people, strategically and spiritually too. . . . However, I am 
still for peace; Israel can never be strong enough to be a 
serious danger to Philistia. The only danger is that we might 
conquer Israel and swallow more than we can digest. If only 
our people had the vision to see that—” He lifted a sheepskin 
from the table. “This is the decree of mobilization. I haven’t 
signed it, yet—but I may, after to-day’s meeting of the 
council.” 

“I don’t know much about your constitution, sir,” Joab 
admitted. “Can a Tyrant override a vote of the council?” 
Phicol drummed on the table. 

“Oh, I could—but it would be poor politics. . . . I will veto 
a bare majority vote for war; but if the war party sweeps the 
council— Well, they can’t do that so long as the priests are for 
peace. Money spent on campaigning is money that doesn’t go 
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to the temples, and there isn’t enough loot to be had in 
Israel to recover the cost of conquest. Yes, we can count on the 
priests. . . . But if we should have to go in, we must make 
a good showing. How soon can the guards be ready to take the 
field?” 

“Tf I were in command, sir, they’d be ready by noon. But 
half the officers are in the city. I have no authority to revoke 
their leaves.” 

“You have it now!” Phicol snapped. ‘‘You’re acting com- 
mander; I’ve relieved Bodyra. He had the impertinence to come 
to me just now and demand war—demand it! The man’s wild 
with hatred of the Hebrews—” Phicol checked himself hastily. 
“T told him that a man who hoped to be Tyrant some day 
couldn’t confuse state policy and personal vindictiveness. .. . 
And you—” 

With amazement, Joab saw a genuine affection in the 
Tyrant’s eyes. 

“TI suppose David will be sending for you,” he said. “That 
trouble of yours must be cleared up by now. I needn’t say that 
I’d be very glad if you’d stay here—take the field with the 
guards, if it comes to that.” 

Joab could not meet his eyes—the eyes of the man whose 
hospitality he had betrayed, whose virgin daughter he had 
deflowered. 

“Y’m tremendously grateful, sir... . But I don’t know—” 
Phicol smiled. 

“It’s come rather suddenly, hasn’t it? For it means, of 
course, that you must decide whether you’re a Jew or a 
Philistine. In another year you’d have been one of us, but now 
I suppose you hardly know which you are. . . . I don’t want 
to urge you to do anything that your family or your people 
would call dishonorable; but you’ll have to make up your 
mind once and for all. . . . However, you'll have a day or two 
to think it over.” 

But Joab, getting his guards in readiness, had no time to 
think that day. Toward noon, chariot after chariot rolled up to 
the palace gate; the council went into angry session, war 
party and peace party accusing each other of failure to com- 
prehend the issues, of lack of vision; when they adjourned at 
sunset peace still had a bare majority, but there was to be 
another meeting to-morrow. The young officers who came back 
from the city brought word of crowds thronging the streets, 
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of orators haranguing the mob from balconies, demanding ven- 
geance on the impious King who tore up treaties, calling on 
gallant Ashkelon to march to the rescue of brave little Beeroth. 

And when at last Joab had time to think, his thoughts were 
astonishing. He wished he were back with his old regiment, 
storming at the walls of Beeroth. Saul had sought his life un- 
ceasingly; but the man who braved Yahweh’s anger to unite 
his people— That was a King ! 

He did not see Ariadne till evening; she was flushed, excited. 

“I’ve been downtown all day,” she said. “You should have 
seen me standing up in my chariot and shouting for war!” 

“War? You? You don’t approve of your father’s policy, 
then?” 

“T don’t care about policy. War’s a thrill. I need a thrill!” 

She needed a thrill. . . . Well, perhaps she did; he too had 
begun to feel that love alone was no longer enough. They ought 
to talk this out, clear up their situation. . . . But before those 
taunting gray eyes he lost his head. 

“The thrill you need is work!” he told her. “That keen mind 
of yours ought to be using itself on something you care about, 
desperately!” 

“Such as what?” she inquired. And as he would have plunged 
on— “My dear,” she said, “I’m not in the mood for Semitic 
earnestness.” 

He wondered, when he was cool enough, if he would ever 
like her. . . . And if it mattered. 

Phicol, dining with his family, was weary and disgusted. 

“Our people have gone mad!” he grumbled. “Naturally the 
assimilated Semites shout for war; they’re afraid of being called 
pro-Israelite. But it sickens me to see Cretan nobles losing their 
judgment, every argument breaking down against a single 
catchy phrase—brave little Beeroth! Even the priests want 
peace for their own interest, not that of the state. In all Ash- 
kelon, Joab is about the only man I can trust.” 

“T take it he isn’t keen for war,” said Dictynna. “Naturally.” 

“He’s loyal!” Phicol snapped. “But he has his personal per- 
plexities—” He looked uneasily at his daughter. “David has 
sent for him at last.” 

“And is he going back?” asked Ariadne, with no visible in- 
terest. 

“I don’t know. I doubt if he does, yet. . . . Poor boy! He 
must find it hard to make up his mind.” 
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“Youll find,” said Dictynna, “that his ancestors made it up 
for him.” 


5 


Joas found a priest waiting in his quarters—no Philis- 
tine, but a bearded priest whose white robe had no purple 
stripe, whose cap was flat, not conical. . . . Abiathar. 

“ve come for you,” he announced. “David has brought 
all his men up to Gath. The women and children stay behind at 
Ziklag; they’re safe enough, with all Saul’s army in the Ca- 
naanite country. . . . Joab, you should see the Philistine army! 
Every state has mobilized, except Ashkelon—” 

“How soon does David want me?” Joab interrupted. 

“You’re to go back with me. I’d hoped to start at dawn to- 
morrow; but it seems I must wait another day—” Joab glanced 
at him suspiciously. 

“David could have recalled me by letter,” he said. ‘You 
didn’t come down here just to give me that message.” Abiathar’s 
smile was bland. 

“As a matter of fact Achish sent me,” he admitted. “I am 
to clarify the issues of the war for my professional colleagues, 
the priests of Dagon and Atargatis and Ashtaroth. . . . Natu- 
rally Phicol doesn’t know that.” 

“What have you to do with these priests—you, a priest of 
Yahweh?” 

“Vahweh has been insulted,” said Abiathar gravely, “and 
an insult to a god reacts on his priests; their prestige suffers 
with his. Now there is no.nation in the world whose King 
has not sworn oaths by his god; if those oaths can be broken 
with impunity, as Saul has broken his, gods will no longer be 
held in such respect. Nor their priests either. It is a matter of 
vital interest to every priesthood that Saul should be crushed 
at once!” 

Joab regarded him with a rather angry amusement. 

“As an officer of Phicol,” he said, “I’m not sure that I 
shouldn’t lock you up.” 

“But as an officer of David—” Abiathar reminded him. 

“Ves,” said Joab. “I’ve been serving two masters. That can’t 
go on.” 

Abiathar regarded him with disquiet, for they had grown 
to be good friends in those years in the hills. 

‘Joab, you wear a Philistine uniform; you are clean-shaven; 
you speak Hebrew with a Philistine accent. . . . You aren’t 
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going to desert us, are you?” Joab made no answer. “Desert 
your men?” Abiathar persisted. “The rascals you made into 
soldiers? Desert your friends, your brother? And David?” 

“T don’t know. . . . It all seems so far away, Abiathar—so 
petty and inconsequential. This is a life worth living, down 
here.” 

“David is in high favor with Achish,” said the priest. “If 
Achish wins, as he certainly will, David and all his followers 
will be rewarded.” 

“How? What can Achish give David that’s worth having? 
Make him Governor of Judah—a Philistine tax collector? ... 
All our dreams of the nation we might have made in Israel are 
gone, whether Achish wins or not.” 

“T can’t stay here and argue with you,” said Abiathar. “I 
must go down to the temples. . . . But you won’t turn rene- 
gade! You can’t desert David!” 

Joab only shrugged; he knew it depended, at last, on 
Ariadne. 

But he did not see her till morning. Then he was at the 
gate, with a strong guard, to hold back the crowds that would 
have swarmed under the Tyrant’s windows, shouting for war; 
and those crowds parted, cheering wildly, as Ariadne drove out, 
alone in her chariot—tall and lithe in a sea-green gown, her 
fluff of red hair bright as a torch in the sun. In this mood 
she was a torch, she would kindle fires wherever she went. 

She waved to Joab, with a gay smile; and his heart began 
to thump with fresh rebounding hope. 

Presently chariots began to drive in, bringing members of 
the council. Last of all came a portly man in a purple robe and 
gilded miter—the High Priest of Atargatis; Abiathar rode 
beside him, blandly smiling. All day long the council wrangled 
behind locked doors, while messenger after messenger brought 
word of the growing tumult in the city; they could hear the 
shouting of the distant crowds, like the faraway beat of stormy 
surf. Dusk had fallen, torches were lit, when Phicol’s aide came 
at last to Joab by the gate. 

“Tt is war!” he said. The crowd heard that and broke into 
a roar—and then the roar deepened, the packed masses parted, 
opened a lane from the road to the gate. Down that lane drove 
Ariadne at the gallop, lashing her horses, her fluff of red hair 
tossing, her eyes ablaze. She drove in at the gate and Joab 
lost sight of her. 
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The news spread that Phicol was coming to address his loyal 
subjects. The crowd packed in more tightly, thousands of up- 
turned faces shining in the torchlight; there was a great hurrah 
as the Tyrant appeared on a balcony, in one of the towers 
above the gate. Joab caught his breath; this weary quizzical 
man was like steel, now—a monarch with two thousand years 
of tradition behind him, the chief of a conquering race. Ariadne 
beside him was like steel too, her slim body straight as a lance, 
her coldly proud gray eyes bright as swords beneath her fiery 
hair. The crowd was howling wildly— 

“Long live Phicol the Tyrant! Long live Ariadne, mother of 
the tyrants that are to be!” But Phicol’s lifted hand brought 
a sudden hush, 

“We go to war!” his quiet voice rang through the stillness. 
“T have striven to keep the peace under insupportable provoca- 
tion, but the lawless insolence of our enemies leaves us no 
choice. We draw the sword in no lust of conquest, in no greed 
for plunder—though I doubt not that the gods will grant us 
both—but in a righteous cause, in defense of the sanctity of 
treaties. To-morrow, follow me to the rescue of brave little 
Beeroth!”’ 

The crowd went mad, at that; but through the uproar Joab 
heard a low voice at his side. 

“T leave at dawn,” said Abiathar. “Do you go with me?” 

“T don’t know,” said Joab. “TI still don’t know.” He went to 
look for Ariadne; but he met instead a messenger who sum- 
moned him to the Tyrant. 

Phicol sat limp and weary, his helmet on the table beside 
him. 

“T trust you heard my oration,” he said dryly. “A king 
must not be on the losing side; he must not only be with the 
winners, he must lead them.’’ He was silent a while. “Ariadne 
decided it, I think,” he said with a rueful smile. “The priests 
were hesitating, in spite of your friend Abiathar. But word 
kept coming up from the city that Ariadne was making war 
speeches from her chariot on every street corner, driving the 
crowds wild. It began to look as if men who voted for peace 
would be dragged from their chariots on the way home and 
torn to pieces. . . . That girl has power! She might use it in- 
telligently, for the dynasty and the state, if only she had a 
cool-headed husband to guide her, a husband she loved well 
enough to heed. . . . Not Bodyra!” 
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The Tyrant stared a while out of the window. 

“We Cretans are finished,” he said. “We had a tradition, an 
old and great tradition. It needed more than force to make this 
nation; it needed endurance, self-control, self-sacrifice. We had 
that; we few Cretans have ruled ten times our number of 
Semites by the prestige of our moral superiority. . . . To-day 
I saw gentlemen with a tradition of two thousand years behind 
them screaming at each other like hucksters in the market 
place, calling names, hot and red and hysterical—all over a 
difference of opinion, a question of ponderable interest. Where 
is our superiority now? . . . We’re done! Our blood has run 
too thin. The future of Philistia belongs to you Semites; you 
have the fertility, the aggressiveness—but you need the stamp 
of Cretan culture, an infusion of Cretan blood.” His gray eyes 
came back to Joab. ““Bodyra told me to my face to-day that 
he would lead our army, if I were disinclined to undergo the 
hardships of a campaign. But I am still Tyrant of Ashkelon! 
Bodyra will lead a reserve battalion—no more. I’ve dismissed 
him from the guards. As for that marriage, I’ll hear no more 
of it. . . . Will you take command of the guards, Joab? For 
the war—and afterward too, if you prove yourself in the field?” 

For a moment Joab could not speak. 

“T understand,” said Phicol. ‘““You find it hard to desert the 
head of your family, to break away from your own people. But 
you must decide, now!” 

“T—I’ve always wanted to feel that I belonged to a great 
nation, sir,” said Joab unsteadily. “I used to hope that Israel— 
But you've no idea, sir, how thin and poor and barren that life 
was, back in the hills. An ignorant, impotent people, narrow 
and bitter—you can’t make a great nation out of that! ... 
But Philistia is a great nation and may be greater still. A—a 
Promised Land. I’d be proud to serve that nation—and you, 
sir!” His voice trembled; this gray, kindly man was more like 
a father than anyone the son of Zeruiah had ever known. 
“But—” He choked; he dared not speak of Ariadne. 

“But you’re ambitious,”’ Phicol supplied. ““You want to be 
more than a soldier of fortune, a captain of guards. . . . Why 
not? There’s no limit to what a man like you might make of 
himself, in Ashkelon.” 

“No limit, sir?” Joab’s eyes challenged him. “I’m a for- 
eigner!” 
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Phicol was silent for a while, regarding his fingertips. Then, 
with a shrug of acquiescence— 

“We're all foreigners, in Philistia. The time has gone by 
when a few years more or less can be allowed to make a differ- 
ence. I don’t say that I like it, but I see that it must be so. 
Racial pride is a fine thing; but in a nation of many races there 
comes a time when no race can afford it. . . . We Cretans are 
finished; but the nation we made is not finished! A foreigner 
like you who understands the Semites, who sees the future of 
Philistia as we old families that look back to the past can never 
see it—for such a man there is no limit at all!” He regarded 
Joab with the shade of a smile. ““The guards march at noon to- 
morrow; you'll have the evening to arrange your personal 
affairs. . . . I believe Ariadne is on the terrace. You might tell 
her I want to see her, later on.” 

And Joab saw at last that Phicol knew—not everything, 
thank God; but enough. He knew, and he was offering a king- 
dom to the boy from Bethlehem. . . . Joab met his eyes as one 
prince facing another, somber, but mature and unafraid. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said gravely. “I’ll go to her now.” 


6 


As he came out on the terrace he smiled at the memory of an- 
other terrace in a king’s house, and a boy who had set out for 
Babylon—a raw boy, shaken by a simple desire for a simple 
girl, The man who went to claim this complex woman was 
driven by a tremendous necessity in which desire was com- 
prehended and transcended; the stars in their courses had 
bound his destiny up with hers. Those stars burned thick and 
golden in the sultry blue-black night; the star of Ashtaroth 
hung low above the sea, and across the water a narrow golden 
path led straight to the dim figure of a girl who stood by the 
balustrade. . . . She turned at the sound of his footsteps, and 
flung herself into his arms. 

““Come to me—now!”’ she gasped when at last she could tear 
her mouth from his. “We mustn’t waste a moment of our last 
night together!” 

He shuddered in unbounded relief; her frigid indifference of 
these last days must have been only a mood. . . . But to-night, 
when her father had offered him a kingdom— 

“T can’t take you to-night!” he muttered. “But it isn’t our 
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last!” She drew back, staring at him. “Ariadne—your father 
has made me commander of the guard!” 

“Oh!” she said. “So you’re going to stay.... Oh!” He 
could feel her glowing frenzy cooling; he laughed in excited 
reassurance. 

“Tt’s all right, dearest! We need never worry any more about 
what we’re going to do! He’s let me see that if I serve him well 
I can have anything—anything I want!” She released herself 
from his arms. 

“But don’t you want to go back to David?” 

“Back to the hill country—that bare, petty life? Away from 
the city? Away from you? ... We used to talk of going off 
in a galley together, to build a Promised Land at the world’s 
end—” 

“Vou did,” she interrupted. “TI didn’t.” 

“T know—it was a foolish fancy. . . . But we don’t need to 
run away, now! We can build our Promised Land here in Ash- 
kelon; here, where we belong—you and I together—” Her im- 
patient gesture checked him. 

“We couldn’t build anything; we’re too different. We'll never 
understand each other—or even like each other.” 

“Well—perhaps not. . . . But that doesn’t matter. We want 
each other!” 

“We can take each other—to-night!” Her cooling excitement 
flamed up once more; she laughed hysterically. “Joab, I made 
a war to-day! I’m worth taking, to-night!” But in the face of 
his scowling tension the fire went out of her. “Or isn’t what I 
give you enough, any more?” 

“You know it’s no longer enough for either of us! It’s only 
a part of life. I want everything!” 

ay dear!” She laughed a little. “Everything is a great 
deal. 

“No more than we need, you and I! .. . You said, once, 
that Ashtaroth makes strange combinations. She asks no ques- 
tions, that goddess; all she cares for is the result. And I think 
she is wiser than we. You and I are badly mated, perhaps— 
we might not be happy. But I don’t know that that matters.” 
She turned away from him with an impatient shrug. “We need 
each other!” he cried. “We complete each other, I need you— 
yes, and you need me!” Her indifference infuriated him. 
“You're fallow, inert! I can fertilize you—make that strong 
body of yours bear children, make that keen mind of yours 
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work for your people—for our people. . . . Philistia needs us 
both, Ariadne! And above all it needs our children—children 
of a blended race to rule a nation of blended races—” 

That, at last, stung her out of her inertia. 

“Our children?” She laughed shortly. “Do you think I’d 
marry a Jew?” 

He stood and stared at her for a long time, his senses reg- 
istering impressions that were to come back to him inappositely 
years afterward—the familiar disturbing scent she wore, the 
faint whisper of palms in the sultry night, the thud and rustle of 
languid surf; the plaintive song of a woman somewhere in the 
servants’ quarters. But he did not notice those things now; 
silently he stared at her—the body he had held in his arms, 
the mouth he had kissed, the gray eyes, cold as steel. And at 
last he went away. 

He did not know—the girl who leaned against the balustrade, 
thinking without appetite of Bodyra, did not know—that in 
that moment the stars in their inexorable courses had brought 
Philistia down, and exalted Israel. 


IV 


O the great encampment that spread over the plain below 
Gath men came marching in by every road, from the 
north and south and west—columns of tramping infantry, the 
circlets of feathers jaunty on their helmets; squadrons of 
chariots rumbling along in the dust, each with an armored 
archer beside the driver; troops of cavalry, their bright-tipped 
lances glittering in the sun. And from the east, down through 
the foothills, came other columns—long hurrying lines of refu- 
gees, their shoulders burdened with the few belongings they had 
time to snatch up before Saul’s army struck. Brave little 
Beeroth, having held out long enough to earn its place in 
history, had been stormed and sacked; and, before the ruins 
had ceased smoking, Saul had stormed Gibeon too. Now he was 
besieging Kirjath-Jearim, where was the Ark of God; and 
Achish, fidgeting in his tent on the plain below Gath, ordered 
his troops to break camp and march to-morrow, and cursed 
the Ashkelonians for being late. 
‘David’s men were encamped around the King’s headquarters 
—David in a tent of black goatskin, the men in brushwoed 
shelters or bivouacked in the open. Into that encampment, just 
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before sunset, rode a bearded priest in white and a clean-shaven 
soldier in scarlet; and men who looked up cried out in surprise, 
and then raised a great cheer that spread all about— 

“Joab! Joab!” 

But it did not move him greatly that they cheered him, these 
ruffians whom only fear of him had made into soldiers; nothing 
moved him greatly now. Not even Abishai, who came running 
up and flung his arms about him. 

“Thanks be to Yahweh, and Dagon too!” he cried. “Abiathar 
stayed so long that I was afraid something had happened to 

ou.” 

“No,” said Joab. “Nothing happened to me.” Abishai looked 
him up and down. 

“That’s a fine cloak! Ashkelonian uniform?” Joab nodded. 

“T didn’t have time to change it,” he said, “before I left. 
I must send it back to the Tyrant.” 

He had only left a letter for Phicol; he had been ashamed 
to see him again. Phicol would know, when he talked to 
Ariadne, why Joab had run away. Yet he would be hurt, that 
gray kindly man who had abandoned his pride of race for the 
interest of the nation; he loved Joab, and needed him. ... 
But even that did not move Joab greatly. 

“You look so foreign,” said Abishai, “without a beard! I’d 
have thought it would make you look younger. But you look 
older—a good deal older.” 

“Do I?” said Joab listlessly. 

David was at the door of his tent, and Joab caught his 
breath and stood still for an instant, as the sunlight flashed on 
red hair. . . . Then David was embracing him, laughing with 
delight—a more mature David, his close-set eyes ceaselessly 
brooding. He drew the sons of Zeruiah into the tent. 

“Did you ever see such an army, Joab? When the Ashkelon 
brigades arrive there will be more than twenty thousand men— 
eight hundred chariots—” 

“What does Achish think chariots and horsemen can do in 
the hills?” 

“We’re not marching into the hills!” said David. “I was at 
the council of war this afternoon. We march north along the 
coast, then over the pass at Dothan, and into the valley of 
Jezreel—between Ephraim and the northern tribes. Saul must 
raise the siege of Kirjath-Jearim and come to meet us, or his 
kingdom will be cut in two.” 
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For the first time Joab felt a faint stir of interest. 

“Achish is a good strategist!” he said. “This will decide 
the war at last. No more frontier skirmishing—this time one 
nation or the other goes down! . . . I wish to God we were 
fighting on the other side! For our own people!” David studied 
him with a quiet amusement. 

“J was afraid they had assimilated you,” he confessed. “I 
wasn’t sure whether you were a Jew or a Philistine, by now.” 

“There was some doubt about it,” Joab admitted. “But it is 
settled now. Evidently I am a Jew.” Abiathar who had paced 
the ramparts with him most of last night, who had ridden back 
with him to-day, might have said much; but he said nothing. 
Joab was grateful for that. “I see you’ve turned the men into a 
heavy-armed battalion,” he said. ‘“Did you get enough plunder 
in your border raids to buy these bronze cuirasses, these steel 
swords and spears?” David and Abishai looked at each other 
and laughed. 

“Achish gave us all this equipment,” said David. “Joab, we 
have been highly honored. Achish trusts me more than any of 
his own people. He has appointed us as his bodyguard! Our six 
hundred men protect the Philistine Commander-in-Chief and 
his staff. So—” He lowered his voice. ““We may be fighting for 
our own people after all.” 

“Flow is that?” asked Joab. David shrugged. 

“The bodyguard of the Commander-in-Chief is the most 
important corps in the army! We may decide the battle—either 
way. If the Philistines get the better of it, we fight as hard as 
we can for Achish; we help beat Saul down, avenge the injuries 
he has done us. . . . But if the battle seems to be going the 
other way, if Saul begins to get the upper hand—and that’s 
not impossible, if we fight in the hills—then we turn on Achish! 
We cut him down, him and his staff—we tear a hole in the 
Philistine line! Do you think Saul would refuse to pardon 
us after that? Whoever loses, we win!” 

His close-set eyes were bright with triumph. Abishai stirred 
uneasily. 

“That’s treachery!” he blurted out. David shrugged. “Achish 
took us in!” Abishai cried. ‘““He saved us from death, saved our 
wives from concubinage! To stab him in the back, after that—” 
Uncertainly, he turned to his brother. “What do you think 
about it, Joab?” Joab stared silently at the floor. 
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“Why, Joab said he wished we were fighting on the other 
side!” David recalled. Abishai’s frown was black. 

“But to go into battle,” he protested, “not knowing whether 
we are for Saul or Achish—” 

“We are for David,” said Joab. “That is the only loyalty we 
outlaws can afford. . . . Achish took us in, yes. But we are 
Jews. I did not know just what that meant till I lived with 
Philistines. . . . Turn on them and strike them down, the un- 
circumcised dogs!” 

“Not so hot, not so hot!” David laughed. “We may be 
striking Israelites down, you know. But whoever loses, we 
win!”’ 

“Ves,” said Joab. “We may not like it, but there is no use 
expecting to have things as we like them. . . . You give the 
word, then, if we are to change sides?” David’s eyes narrowed. 

“T leave that to you,” he decided. “It is a matter for tech- 
nical military judgment. If you think Saul is going to win, I 
count on you to see that we win with him.” He rose. “I suppose 
you'll want to inspect the men, before dark. . . . Oh, and by 
the way! Among the refugees are a good many unattached 
women, whose husbands or fathers have been killed. Achish is 
distributing some of them among the higher officers. Abishai, I 
suppose you still won’t look at any woman but your wife. But 
you, Joab—” 

“T am not interested in women,” said Joab. David shook his 
head sadly. 

“They are half the human race,” he observed. “A man makes 
a great mistake who leaves them out of account.” 


2 


THE army marched northward the next day, the Ashkelon 
brigades bringing up the rear, for they had arrived just as the 
advance began. Joab was thankful that the bodyguard of the 
Commander-in-Chief led the march, for he wanted to be as 
far as possible from Phicol. He heard on the second day that 
Bodyra again commanded the guards, and he felt bitterly 
ashamed that he had brought Phicol to that. 

Three days they marched through the fertile plain of Sharon, 
the blue sea distantly visible, most of the time, on their left. 
But Joab would not look at the sea; he kept his eyes on the 
hazy brown rampart of the hill country away to the eastward. 
His future lay there, if he had a future at all. On the fourth 
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day they turned northeast, and crossed the low pass at Dothan. 
From its summit, Joab looked back at endless columns of 
flashing spears, the greatest army those countries had ever 
seen; and then he looked at the man who had halted on the 
crest to survey the valley before him—Achish, the Commander- 
in-Chief, very splendid in his gilded cuirass with a purple 
cloak flung over it, his gilded helmet topped with a great tuft 
of purple plumes. His blue eyes burned coldly, his bluff pink 
face was hard; for the first time in his life he wielded the full 
strength of Philistia, and he would use it to force a decision— 
complete triumph, or downfall. In the imminence of that 
tremendous crisis, Joab could take little interest in his own 
affairs; but he felt obscurely that whatever future he might 
have would depend not on David’s astuteness, but on the will 
of Achish. 

So the army crossed the pass, and came down into the plain 
of Jezreel that separated the northern Israelite tribes from the 
hill country of Ephraim; and across the stubble fields they 
saw the sparkle of spears on the long ridge of Gilboa. Saul 
was there before them; he had raised the siege of Kirjath- 
Jearim when he heard that Achish was on the march, and his 
light infantry had moved faster in the hills than the heavy- 
armed Philistines on the plain. Achish ordered a halt; behind a 
cavalry screen, the lords of the Philistines rode forward to 
reconnoiter—the King of Gath, the Tyrants of Ekron and 
Ashdod, Ashkelon and Gaza. A few of their principal officers 
went with them; David and Joab, too. 

In that band of twenty horsemen no man could avoid an- 
other. Joab made the best of it; he rode promptly up to Phicol 
and saluted. The Tyrant nodded kindly, but his eyes were tired. 
He reined in close to Joab. 

“T can guess why you left,” he said. “I’m sorry. . . . But 
you could still have risen high in Ashkelon; you could have 
served the state—” 

So he did not know, Joab perceived, precisely what Ariadne 
had said at last. And there was no use telling him, this man 
who had reconciled himself to the blending of races that 
Ariadne, who would succeed him, had denied. 

“Ym sorry, sir.” Joab looked away. “I had to go with my 
own people.” 

“Well—” Phicol’s face was impassive. “Perhaps you can 
afford racial pride,” he said. “I wish you fortune.” 
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He spurred his horse on; as Joab hung back another rider 
passed him, and he looked up at Bodyra, his fat lips pursed 
in lordly triumph. 

They all dismounted on a knoll, a mile or so from Gilboa; 
the five lords of the Philistines gathered in a group and studied 
the position, quiet and thoughtful, while the subordinate officers 
hung back, not beyond earshot. 

“This Saul is a better strategist than I had thought,” Achish 
confessed. “If we go on toward the Jordan he can strike our 
flank. And his position is very strong—very strong. That 
stream along the foot of the ridge covers his whole front. 
Thickets along the banks—it would stop chariots, or cavalry. 
And armored infantrymen would flounder in the water while 
the arrows strike them from above. . . . Very strong!” 

Phicol looked long at the ridge, shading his eyes with his 
hand. 

“That’s not a very steep slope to the south,” he said. “On 
their left flank. I think chariots and cavalry could manage it. 
They’d be slowed a little, of course; but if we made a general 
infantry attack along the front and then sent the chariots up 
that slope, with cavalry behind them—” 

They all stared, now, at the gently rising ground which led 
up to the ridge from the southward; they nodded, and agreed 
that it might be done. Then another man spoke up—Maoch 
the Tyrant of Ashdod. 

“We ought to have the ground thoroughly scouted to-night, 
however. I remember reading in a Babylonian book on the art 
of war that in a very similar situation, what appeared to be an 
exposed flank was protected by hidden pits with sharp stakes 
at the bottom, and entanglements of interwoven thorn bushes. 
If Saul has done that—” 

Achish broke into a great roar of laughter. 

“You don’t think those barbarians read Babylonian treatises 
on tactics, do you? If that flank looks open, it is open... . 
But we'll have the scouts make sure before we risk the chariots. 
Come back to headquarters, and we can plan this in detail.” 

They all rode back through the camp of David’s men to the 
King’s tent, where two Hebrews stood stiffly on guard at the 
door. The subordinate officers dropped out, now, David and 
Joab among them; only the five lords of the Philistines went in. 
And as the tent flap closed behind them, Makamuru the Tyrant 
of Gaza turned to Achish uneasily. 
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“Do you mind dismissing the sentries for a moment?” he 
suggested. Puzzled, Achish complied; it suited his policy to 
please the Tyrants whenever it could be done cheaply. Now 
Makamuru was much upset. 

“What are those Hebrews doing here? You don’t mean to 
say you're letting them act as your bodyguard?” Achish 
shrugged. 

“Why, these are David’s men. They’re safe enough; Saul 
would hang them all, if he could catch them. David has served 
me more than a year, and I’ve found no fault in him.” But 
they all broke out in protest. 

“Send them back, Achish! Don’t let them go into the battle 
—above all, not as your bodyguard! They’d turn against us!” 

“Turn against us? Nonsense!” said Achish. ‘They can’t go 
back to Saul.” 

“They’d probably be welcome,” suggested Maoch dryly, “if 
they brought him your head. I don’t know a better way for 
this fellow to reconcile himself with his master.” 

“This is the David who killed Goliath, isn’t it?” Maka- 
muru recalled. “They sang songs about him—‘Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his tens of thousands.’ . . . And you’d 
trust yourself, and the staff, to him?” 

“T’ve never found any harm in him,” Achish protested. ‘“‘I’d 
trust him with anything!” 

Phicol had been listening in silence; now he shook his head, 
with a weary smile. 

“Vou can’t trust them, Achish. Always, when you need them, 
they betray you—turn to their own people.” And with a shrug 
Achish gave in. 


3 


To Joab and Abishai, sitting by a camp fire that evening, 
David came in that mood they had not seen for years—the 
lordly bitterness of a man who must suffer foul injustice with- 
out recourse. 

“We're ordered home,” he told them. “Back to Ziklag—and 
we leave at daylight. We’re not to be allowed to take part in 
the battle at all.” 

Joab stared at him in blank consternation. . . . Not even 
that seve 

“So Achish saw through your scheme, did he?” Abishai 
grunted. 
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“No, he still trusts me,” David sighed. “But someone else— 
God’s curse on him!—happened to think we might earn a 
pardon from Saul by changing sides.” Abishai grinned sourly. 

“These Philistines aren’t such fools as you thought, eh? 
. . . Too clever, David, too clever! Whoever wins, we lose!” 
Joab laid a hand on his arm. 

“That’s enough!” he growled. “David did the best he could. 
Now, more than ever, we must all stand together. Perhaps we 
can keep the men from finding out—” 

But there was no hope of that. They had to march at dawn; 
and, by that time, every man in the command knew that they 
were being sent home because nobody trusted them. And David 
who had got the gratitude that he had earned for their good 
fortune got the resentment he had earned now. They did not 
know his plan, they did not know precisely what had gone 
wrong; but they were used to depending on him, trusting 
him; and for the first time they began to wonder if that trust 
had been misplaced. 

From the ridge at Dothan they looked back down the valley 
and saw the Philistines advancing on Gilboa, brigade after 
brigade; the whole valley was a checkerboard of battalion 
squares. It was a magnificent sight, but there was no interest 
in it for David’s men. They were missing a great battle where 
they might have proved their quality and won rich booty; and 
even the dullest of them felt vaguely that in being excluded 
from that great decision they had somehow been rejected and 
degraded. Without ceasing they cursed their luck; and, when- 
ever Joab and Abishai were out of earshot, they cursed David. 

Joab could guess what they were saying, and he could not 
blame them. They would go back to Ziklag and their families; 
perhaps Achish would let them stay on there, humble vassals 
in a frontier town, but they had no future any more. Every 
man of them would be as well off by himself, in the Philistine 
country, as under David’s leadership that had failed them at 
last. Presently they would see that; the band would disin- 
tegrate, and leave David and the sons of Zeruiah alone, as they 
had stood at the beginning. . . . But the thing that hurt Joab 
most, that turned him cold and bitter, was that to-day Saul 
was standing up to his great test, striking for their people and 
their God, and they were out of it. Joab rarely prayed, but now 
as he plodded on the long road southward he prayed silently 
and steadily that Saul might win. No matter what he might do 
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afterward, to David and David’s men—only let him win to-day, 
for Yahweh and Israel! 

But David ignored the grumblings of the men; he seemed 
to waste no thought on the decisive battle that was being 
fought behind them. He rode silent and preoccupied, plucking 
at the strings of his harp; and presently he began to sing: 


“O Yahweh, how are mine adversaries increased! 
Many are they that rise up against me. 
Many there be which say of my soul, 
There is no help for him in God. 
But thou, O Yahweh, art a shield about me, 
My glory, and the lifter-up of mine head! 
I will not be afraid of ten thousands of the people 
That have set themselves against me round about!” 


The men lifted their heads as the song began, but long before 
it was ended they had lost interest, they marched along with 
eyes downcast. For the first time, they were too dejected to be 
heartened by David’s songs; their sullen mutterings grew 
louder. 

They came back on the third day to Ziklag, where they had 
left their wives and their children and all that they had; and 
they found only a deserted heap of smoking ruins. 


4 


It was the Amalekites, the camel riders of the desert; an old 
slave, beaten half to death, who crawled out of hiding as he 
heard their voices, told them the story. News had gone abroad 
that Ziklag, whose men had harried Amalek, was left unde- 
fended; and from the parched plains of the South the Amale- 
kites had swarmed up, hot and vengeful; they had poured into 
the unresisting town, plundered the houses and burned them, 
and carried off all the people. They had been gone two days 
now, with the women— 

Abishai sat down heavily in the dust. 

“Oh, God!” he sobbed. “They’ve got Tirzah!” 

Other men were sobbing, too, and cursing, weeping for their 
shrill-voiced, slovenly women: the smart alignment of the 
column grew ragged as man after man dropped out to search 
frantically in the ruins of his home. David, whose wives had 
gone with the rest, stood white and speechless, thinking of 
those two gentlewomen in the arms of savage nomads. . 
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But Joab who had no woman to lose turned fiercely on his men. 

“Forward!” he cried. “We'll follow them—” 

“Follow them?” someone hooted. ‘“Two days late!” 

“They’ll move slowly—burdened with prisoners and plunder! 
We can overtake them—”’ 

Their howls of fury silenced him; they broke ranks—his 
men whom fear of his sword had disciplined; they swarmed 
about him in a great cloud. Joab jerked Abishai to his feet. 

“Here it ends!” he said grimly. “We'll cover David as long 
as we can.” 

Their swords were out; with David between them they got 
their backs against the ruined wall of a fire-blackened house. 
The mob swirled about them, just out of reach of those flash- 
ing swords; six hundred men screamed curses. 

“Give us back our wives, son of Jesse! You led us away! 
You left our women undefended! The Philistines have cast us 
out and the Amalekites have our women! ... Bungler! Trai- 
tor! Down with David! Stone him to death!” 

Suddenly David shook himself out of his stupor. With a hand 
on Joab’s shoulder he leaped to the top of the low ruined wall; 
he stood above them, one arm flung high in a gesture of un- 
conquerable assurance. He stood precariously, and for an in- 
stant their whole cause tottered with him; he caught himself, 
regained his poise—his red beard blazing in the sunlight, his 
burnished armor a bright fair target for the stones that a hun- 
dred men had ready in their hands. 

“Men!” His voice rang clear as a trumpet, and the roar died 
suddenly into a scattering of snarls and jeers. “Men, we'll get 
them back! My wives are gone too—but we’ll get them back, 
wives and children! Every man’s hand is against us—but we 
have our swords, and our God is with us still!” 

His eyes were hot and eager, his voice resonant with a tri- 
umphant conviction. Joab felt a shivering thrill; his eyes were 
wet. It sounded true! 

“Abiathar the priest!”” David called. “Abiathar, servant of 
the Oracle of God! Bring me the ephod!”’ 

Now there was a sudden dead hush; nine-tenths of these men 
had never seen the ceremony of the consultation of the oracle. 
Abiathar had often inquired of the Lord for David, in the 
years of their wandering in the hills, but never in the presence 
of the whole band; those who would stand before the oracle 
must have a ceremonial purity which men whose women were 
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always with them could rarely claim. But now they had been 
away from their women a week; they were all ritually clean. 
. . . And as Abiathar, pale with terror, made his way through 
the crowd that opened before him, a great awe fell on the men. 
He held high above his head the ancient wooden image, with 
the goatskin Pouch of the Oracle hung about its neck. 

“There should be a sacrifice,” he muttered. ‘There should 
always be a sacrifice.” David dared to laugh. 

“What have we to sacrifice? ... The Amalekites!” he 
cried with sudden inspiration. “I give the Amalekites to 
Yahweh! We will hew them in pieces before the Lord!” 

And again, thought Joab with deep amazement, it sounded 
true. What was more important, it was beginning to sound true 
to the men. . . . They helped Abiathar up on the wall; white- 
robed, he stood with the image held high, looking away to the 
southward, toward Sinai, the Mount of God. His right hand 
hovered above the mouth of the pouch. If that groping hand 
drew out Urim, the white disk, Yahweh would give them hope; 
Thummin the black disk would deny them, reject them—finish 
them. 

“Vahweh, God of Judah and Israel!” David’s voice was clear 
in the hot tense stillness. “Shall we pursue?” 

Six hundred men held their breath as the priest’s hand 
fumbled in the pouch, high above his eyes. The hand came out; 
it held up a disk— 

Six hundred men breathed, in a smothered hissing “Ah!” 
The disk was white. Yes! 

“Shall we overtake them?” David demanded. Again white! 

‘And shall we recover our wives and children?” Once more— 
white! . . . And now a frantic exultant yell from six hundred 
men— 

“Pursue! For Yahweh and David!” 

Even as they yelled the men were falling into their ranks, 
the mob was changing into an ordered battalion. Joab ran, 
stumbling, toward his place at the head of the column. As 
he ran he overtook Abishai; he slapped him fiercely on the 
shoulder. 

“Abishai! He is fit to be a King! Oh, what a King—and what 
an artist!” But Abishai did not hear him. 

“Tll get her back,’”’ he was muttering tonelessly. “I don’t care 
how long they’ve had her, God’s curse upon them! I'll get her 
back—” 
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Joab chuckled grimly. Six hundred men who felt like that 
would be hard to stop. 

So fast and fiercely did they march that a third of the men 
had dropped out, exhausted, before Joab called a halt for rest in 
the late afternoon. They had found an Egyptian slave, sick and 
abandoned by his Amalekite master, who had told them that 
the raiders were only a little way ahead, moving slowly. They 
had swept the whole frontier, Judah and Caleb and Philistia, 
too, while all the men were at the front; and now they were 
returning at leisure, cumbered with prisoners and booty, utterly 
unaware that any fighting men were nearer than the plain of 
Jezreel. 

Ten minutes’ rest and the men were clamoring to move on. 
They pushed forward, with scouts thrown out far in advance; 
before sunset they saw the smoke of the raiders’ camp. The col- 
umn halted; Joab went forward cautiously, alone. From the top 
of a little rise he looked down on a widespread expanse of blaz- 
ing fires, rows of kneeling camels, herds of bleating sheep; bales 
of plunder, and groups of wailing captives. The Amalekites 
had encamped in lazy confidence, with no outposts, not even 
sentries; they were spread abroad over all the ground, eating 
and drinking and feasting. . . . Joab came back to his men. 

“Deploy by companies,” he commanded. “Right and left, be- 
hind that ridge. Keep covered; if any man moves before the 
trumpet blows Ill hunt him out and kill him. But when the 
trumpet blows— Go get your women!” 

They crouched behind the ridge in a long crescent; they 
waited till the sun touched the horizon. Then a hoarse blast 
from the ram’s-horn trumpet, and from three sides they 
swooped down, inarticulately yelling. 

It was no battle, it was a massacre; half the Amalekites were 
cut down before they knew who had struck them. A few got 
on their camels, got away; Joab knew it was useless to try to 
organize a pursuit, for after the first joyful orgy of killing his 
men had spread over the camp, hunting their wives and chil- 
dren. Everywhere there was the noise of happy weeping and 
hysterical laughter. . . . But Joab who had no woman went 
through the camp, surveying that incredible mass of plunder 
with growing amazement; and presently he came on Tirzah. 
Her robe was torn off one shoulder, one eye was black and 
swollen. 

“Abishai?” she demanded, clutching his arm. 
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“He’s all right; he’s hunting you everywhere. ... And 


you—?” 
“They didn’t hurt me,” said Tirzah cheerfully. “I ripped off 
one of my shoulder brooches and straightened it out—” She 


showed him a sharp-pointed sliver of bronze. “After two or 
three of them had had their faces slashed, they went where 
they’d have less trouble. One man hit me in the eye, but that 
doesn’t matter.” Then, in a little shriek—‘Abishai!”’ 

Joab slipped away. That reunion was no place for him; and 
once again it hurt him, to see other people being happy. But in 
the absence of any private joys, he was free to comprehend as 
none of the rest of them could comprehend, yet, the great 
achievement. They had come back. 

Their homes were burned, they were rejected, suspected, out 
of favor; every man’s hand—at least every man’s heart—was 
against them. But they had touched their lowest depth that 
morning, the lowest depth they could ever strike; and they had 
come back. They had tottered on the brink of ruin and David 
had saved them. They might—they surely could—do anything, 
now. 

Late at night he came to David who sat at the door of his 
tent, his wives safe and unharmed within; the Amalekite com- 
mander had judged that they were worth preserving intact for 
ransom. But Joab suspected that it needed more than that to 
explain the blazing triumph in David’s eyes. 

“Not a man killed!” Joab reported. “And not a woman or a 
child missing. Yahweh gave us a great victory. ... Back in 
Ziklag this morning, I thought it was all over.” 

“You lack faith,” said David. “Faith and imagination. If 
only you had faith and imagination, Joab, you would be a 
great man.” He struck his hands together. “Joab, we’re rich! 
We’ve recovered not only all they took from Ziklag, but all 
their plunder from the whole frontier. Thousands of sheep and 
cattle, hundreds of camel-loads of household goods!” 

“We can’t go up and down the frontier looking for the 
owners,” Joab observed. “I suppose you'll divide it among 
the men?” 

“No!” said David. “It’s mine! Everyone of my men takes 
back his own property that was taken from Ziklag—but all 
the rest is mine.”’ Joab nodded. 

“That is fair. You saved us all, to-day. You earned it.” 

“But I’m not going to keep it,” said David. He brooded a 
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while, then looked up, smiling. “Joab, do you remember that 
once we had a standing in Judah? People admired us and 
prayed for us; they didn’t dare fight for us, with Saul’s garri- 
sons everywhere, but they hoped we would win.” 

“And then they cursed us for traitors,” said Joab bitterly, 
“when we went down to the Philistines. . . . As if we could 
have done anything else!” 

“They won’t call us traitors now,” said David softly. “What 
David wins he shares with his own people. Saul takes their men 
for the army, leaves them defenseless before the Amalekites. 
But David recovers all that the Amalekites have taken, and 
gives it back!” 

“Gives it back? To every man his own property? Why, it 
would take you years to find them all!” David nodded im- 
patiently. 

“Of course. I’m going to distribute it among the chiefs and 
elders of Judah and Caleb and Jerahmeel, according to each 
man’s rank and influence. . . . The plunder from Philistia, 
too,” he added with a certain relish. “After this, I think we can 
count on some support from the men of substance and stand- 
ing.” Joab grunted. 

“Must we buy the favor of our own people?” And then it 
dawned on him that they were buying Judah’s favor with 
Judah’s own wealth. He looked at David with the old helpless 
admiration of the boyhood days in Bethlehem. 

“David! You think like a King!” 

“A King!” David smiled slowly. “It is a long time since 
Samuel anointed me—since we came over from Moab with all 
those fantastic expectations. And yet— Our family is the best 
in northern Judah; the families of my wives are the best in 
southern Judah and Caleb. . . . If anything happens to Saul, 
Joab— If anything happens to Saul—!”’ 

“There is still Achish,” Joab reminded him. 

Brooding upon that, he went out for a last inspection of 
the camp. His sentries and outposts were posted, as always; 
but they had seen no more of the remnant of the Amalekites. 
Satisfied that the victory was complete, Joab returned to his 
own camp fire; and there he found Abiathar the priest. 

“You saved us to-day!” said Joab. “You and David.” 

“Our God saved us,” Abiathar reproved him. “Me as well as 
you; for if the men had stoned David and his nephews, they 
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would have stoned his chaplain, too. If Yahweh had not given 
Urim, the white disk—” Joab nodded. 

“Theology is a very intricate subject,” he mused. “I suppose 
God knows all things?” 

“Of course,” said Abiathar. 

“All things must include the art of war,’’ Joab reasoned. 
“Yet, Abiathar, the Amalekites outnumbered us three to one. 
If they had had a competent commander who had posted 
sentries and kept watch against surprise, Yahweh’s advice 
would only have sent us to our death.” Abiathar shrugged. 

“You can’t deny that it saved us from death in Ziklag. As to 
what came afterward—Yahweh foresees the future. And Yah- 
weh knows best.” 

Now that is faith! thought Joab admiringly. For Yahweh 
who foresaw the future must have foreseen that the answer 
he gave to David at Nob would bring Abiathar’s father to his 
death, at the hands of Saul. But since that day, Yahweh had 
never given an answer that brought his priest to harm. 

“Abiathar!” said Joab. ‘““When you held up Urim, the white 
disk that saved us, I noticed that there was a tiny nick in the 
edge—such a nick as a man’s fingers might feel. . . . I suppose 
there is such a nick in the black disk Thummim, too?” 

Abiathar regarded him with sacerdotal sternness. 

“These are holy matters,” he said. “They are not the concern 
of a layman.” 

Joab bowed his head meekly; he supposed he lacked faith. 


5 


So they came back to Ziklag and began to rebuild their ruined 
homes; and on the third day a man came running, his clothes 
torn and ashes on his head. 

“News!” he gasped to the sentries at the gate. ‘“News for 
David, from the battle!” 

From tents and makeshift shelters the people swarmed out; 
they fell in behind him as he went into the town, crowding, 
jostling, questioning. But to all their questions he shook his 
head, breathing heavily; until he came, with the crowd at his 
heels, to the open space in the ruins where David and Joab 
awaited him. And when the man saw David he fell on his face, 
as if before a king. 

“You come from the camp of Israel?” said David. “How did 
the battle go?” 
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“We're beaten—utterly beaten!” A wailing groan went up 
from the crowd. ‘“‘We’ve lost thousands!” he panted. “And Saul 
is dead! Saul and Jonathan and all the princes, dead on Mount 
Gilboa!” 

They cried out in grief and horror all around him, these men 
who had marched with the Philistines to fight Saul; for at the 
last they were Hebrews. The fugitive had caught his breath, 
now; he looked up at David, obsequious. 

“T saw the King lying dead, son of Jesse! And for fear the 
Philistines might rob his body, I took the crown from his 
helmet, the golden bracelets from his arm—” He drew them 
from beneath his robe and held them out to David. “Here, my 
lord! The crown of the King of Israel!” 

Joab caught his breath fiercely. The crown of the King of 
Israel offered to David—by a smirking looter, who waited for 
his reward. He did not know whether other men felt the ghastly 
incongruity of that; but they felt as he did about the fallen 
King; there was a thick buzzing murmur in the crowd... . 
David stiffened, drew away from the fawning man at his feet. 

“By God’s life and mine!” he swore. “Did you think you 
brought me good news?” 

His sword swung in a flashing arc and the looter’s head 
rolled in the dust. A sighing groan came up from the crowd; 
behind Joab someone murmured—“‘Struck like a King!” David 
turned on them somberly. 

“We fast till nightfall,’ he announced. “We fast and mourn 
for Saul and Jonathan—for Yahweh’s people and the house of 
Israel.” 

They fasted and they mourned, all that day; but Joab, seeth- 
ing with humiliation at the fall of Israel, sick and sore at this 
end to all of Saul’s heroic labors, had no time to rid himself 
of his grief by displaying it. More fugitives came drifting in 
through the afternoon—honest fugitives, in no delusion that 
they brought good news; and as he heard their stories his face 
grew darker and darker. There was no one else to hear their 
stories, for David was shut up in his tent; now and then they 
heard a subdued chord struck from his harp. 

At nightfall Joab came to Abishai and Tirzah, nibbling bar- 
ley cakes without appetite in the ruins of their home. 

“Tsrael is finished!” he groaned. “Abner escaped; but all 
the princes are dead except Ishbaal—” 

“You might as well say,” Abishai interrupted, “that all the 
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princes are dead. . . . Is he the legitimate King of Israel now? 
fe ee little boy of Jonathan’s— What’s his name? Merib- 
aal ?’ 

“Meribbaal!” said Joab. “Poor little chap! A fugitive came 
in from Gibeah at sunset. The town was evacuated, of course, as 
soon as they heard of the battle. Meribbaal’s nurse picked him 
up to carry him away—he’s only four or five years old—and 
she dropped him! Both his legs were broken—” He was silent, 
remembering a baby boy he had seen scampering across the 
parade ground at Gibeah; and Prince Jonathan playing with 
him, the man who thought he would be the second King of 
Israel, the child who was to have been the third... . 

“We might as well begin to look ahead,” said Abishai. “A 
lame child can never be King of Israel. And Ishbaal—he’s noth- 
ing! ... Joab, the fugitives from the camp come here, to 
David—!” But Joab shook his head. 

“Tsrael is finished, I tell you! What does it matter who is 
Saul’s legitimate successor? The army is scattered; the Philis- 
tines have driven clear through to Jordan, they’re overrunning 
the hill country of Ephraim. All the people have left the cities 
and fled to the hills. . . . Achish is the King of Israel, now!” 

“What does David say about all this?’ Abishai demanded. 
Joab spat. 

“Nothing. He won’t see me. . . . He’s making a poem!” 

Two weeks ago—that night he had left Ariadne—he thought 
he had tasted the blackest bitterness he could ever feel; but 
this was worse. Ariadne, after all, had flung him back to his 
own people; and now that people had gone under. Saul was 
dead, and the fruits of twenty years of desperate endeavor had 
died with him. David the giant killer was Israel’s one faint 
hope—and David, at a time like this, was making a poem! 
Only an artist, after all. ... 

But David came to them presently, to these three who sat 
silently in the ashes; his harp was on his arm. 

“T have made a song,” he said. “The song of Saul and 
Jonathan.” 

He sat down with them in the ruins and began to sing; and 
as he sang they heard stealthy movement around them, they 
saw figures looming in the dusk, men and women coming up 
with careful softness, crowding in to listen. He sang of Saul 
and Jonathan, lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death not divided, swifter than eagles, stronger than lions; he 
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sang of his love for Jonathan, passing the love of women. And 
Joab listened, looking up at the stars burning blue and red and 
golden in the blue-black night, and found his sharp tension 
gradually relaxing, his despairing bitterness slowly soothed. 
There grew upon him a proud and melancholy remembrance of 
these brave men, a vague sense of reconciliation; a conviction 
—wholly unreasonable, founded on no more than a clear tenor 
voice and the harmonies plucked from the strings of a harp— 
that somehow beyond this utter ruin there might yet lie some 
hope for a nation that could produce such men as these; that 
the Lord might turn again the captivity of his people. 
But in the morning, he knew it was only a song. 
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Tue Philistines came marching home in triumph, and hung 
Saul’s armor in the temple of Ashtaroth at Ashkelon. They had 
fastened his body, and the bodies of his sons, on the wall of 
Beth-Shan high above Jordan, an insolent evidence of their 
triumph on this new frontier of their empire; and a thrill of 
pride ran through all the men in Ziklag when they heard that 
those bodies had been stolen away and decently buried under 
the tamarisk tree in Jabesh-Gilead. Twenty years ago Saul had 
saved the people of Jabesh-Gilead from their enemies—his first 
exploit, the first blazing up of that national revival which had 
been finally quenched now; and they had not forgotten. So 
there was still heart in Israel, still men who dared a gesture of 
defiance. . . . But perhaps it was Israel’s last gesture. 

Now messages began to come in to Ziklag from the chiefs and 
elders of Judah and Caleb, with whom David had shared his 
Amalekite spoils; messages of thanks, and more—cautious in- 
quiries, tentative suggestions. For Saul was dead, the kingdom 
he had extended over the South had fallen; and the Philistines, 
so far, had not come into Judah. If David would come up— 

They talked that over, David and Joab and Abishai, and 
Abiathar the priest; but they could come to no decision. 

“Tf the Philistines aren’t going to take Judah—!” David ~ 
muttered. “But I can’t believe they won’t; and to move before 
they do would be suicide.” 

“Y’m sick of this waiting here!” Abishai snarled. ‘“‘We are 
human, we can’t see the future. Inquire of the Lord!” Abiathar 
looked apprehensive. 

“Presently,” said David. “But not yet.” 
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So they waited, and to the messages from the chiefs of the 
South no answer was sent. And before long a messenger sum- 
moned David to Gath, to attend on Achish. 

“I go with him,” Joab told Abishai that evening. “‘We take 
our personal servants—no more. You’re left in command here. 
The wall is defensible by now; keep your scouts well out, and 
if they see the glitter of spears in the distance, call the men to 
arms and hold out as long as you can.” 

“As bad as that?” said Abishai. “What do you think is going 
to happen?” 

“God alone knows! But we’re the last organized armed force 
of Hebrews. If I were Achish I’d hang David and Joab, send 
a brigade to storm Ziklag, and sell the rest of you as slaves.” 
Abishai nodded. 

“Yes, he ought to do that.” His face brightened. “But per- 
haps David can manage something. He always does.” 

They found Gath still noisily celebrating the victory. Tem- 
ples and palaces were decked with garlands, the wine shops 
were full of demobilized soldiers spending their money; every- 
one was happy because the long war was over, and Israel was 
under foot at last. Joab who was visibly a foreigner, now that 
his beard was growing in once more, walked through the streets 
with downcast eyes; he did not want to look at these tall clear- 
eyed blonde girls whose glance met a man’s without fear and 
without curiosity, utterly without self-consciousness. 

Achish, to their incredulous relief, received them most ami- 
ably; when they fell on their faces before them he lifted them 
up with his own hands. 

“Come, come! I don’t ask that of Philistine gentlemen—or 
of Jewish gentlemen either. Especially those I trust.” Smiling, 
he seated them; wine was brought. “I’ve always trusted you, 
David,” said the King. “If I hadn’t had to conciliate my col- 
leagues, you’d have fought beside me at Mount Gilboa.... 
Ah, what a battle that was! Saul fought splendidly, he and his 
men; for an hour or two it looked as if he might beat us. But 
the archers shot them to pieces at long range, and then the 
chariots drove in and finished them. Even after they were 
broken, Jonathan rallied some of his men in some rocky ground 
where the chariots couldn’t follow them, and fought on stub- 
bornly. But the Ashkelon Guards broke them and cut them 
down at the last—the finest feat of the whole battle. Bodyra 
who commanded them is the hero of Ashkelon, they tell me; 
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at the new moon, he’s to marry the Tyrant’s daughter. Mag- 
nificently trained troops, those Ashkelon Guards.” 

Joab hung his head, trying to hide that flush of shamed bit- 
terness—shamed the more deeply because he could not get rid 
of a professional pride in those men he had trained. The King 
lifted his wine cup. 

“Do you remember that night you came down from the 
hills?” he asked. ‘That night we drank confusion to King Saul 
—and in due time the gods granted it. To-day, let us drink to 
the peace and prosperity of the conquered provinces.” 

There was no malice in the man, Joab reflected; Israel and 
Judah were conquered provinces, there was no denying it. 
Yet he wanted to fling his wine cup in the King’s face. 

“Well!”’ Achish set down the cup, his eyes twinkling. “I un- 
derstand, David, that you’ve been conducting quite a cor- 
respondence with the chief men of Judah.”’ David turned crim- 
son; he could not say a word. “Oh, yes!” said Achish cheer- 
fully. ““‘We keep ourselves informed about such matters, you 
know. Some of your old friends have been inviting you to come 
home. But you haven’t answered them. . . . Wise, that—very 
wise.” 

“JT waited to hear your Majesty’s desires,” said David 
meekly. 

“Very wise!” The King’s blue eyes flashed coldly. “We’ve 
had a good deal of argument about the disposition of the 
conquered provinces. To my notion, all of Saul’s kingdom 
should have been annexed outright—except perhaps Gilead, be- 
yond Jordan. . . . But the trouble with us Philistines is that 
there are too many people with no vision.” 

At that familiar complaint, Joab began to take heart a little. 
So even after this stupendous victory, Achish was not all- 
powerful; the anti-imperialists still dared resist him. 

“No vision!” the King repeated irritably. “Blind to the 
manifest destiny to which the gods have called us— Well, never 
mind that now. Ephraim and Benjamin are annexed; they’ve 
been the head and front of the rebellion. They’ll have Philis- 
tine governors and Philistine garrisons. We ought to annex 
the northern tribes too—Issachar and the rest; but left to 
themselves they’ll give us no trouble; they’ll be cut off from 
Ephraim by our garrisons in Beth-Shan and Jezreel. . 

And we'll let Ishbaal call himself a King, if he likes, beyond 
Jordan. It may gratify Hebrew sentiment to leave something to 
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the last son of Saul. He holds his crown by our permission, 
of course; he pays tribute to us. And Ishbaal is no one we need 
to worry about. Nor Abner.” (There, thought Joab with a 
flicker of hope, they have made their first mistake.) ‘Abner 
can keep a little army, if he likes; it will march with us when 
we go to war again—perhaps against Egypt—” 

Achish mused a while on that problem of high policy, before 
he came back to the petty affairs of the hill country. 

“And as for the South—” He paused, his blue eyes smiling 
kindly at David; the cheap kindness of the unchallenged mas- 
ter. “My boy, how would you like to be King of Judah—Caleb 
and Jerahmeel too, if they’ll have you?” 

Joab scowled; a play King, under Achish! But David— 

“Tf that is your Majesty’s pleasure,” he murmured with a 
pliant shrug. 

“It is! My boy, I have faith in you. You have great gifts. 
People love you. A man who can be as popular as you are, 
among your hot-tempered, jealous Southern clans—” Evidently, 
thought Joab, Achish’s spies had not told him how much of that 
popularity had been bought. ‘‘You’re a fine people, you south- 
ern Hebrews,” said the King. ‘Simple and rural, but with 
a fine fiery pride. Of course a people like that would rather 
be ruled by one of their own gentlemen than by a Philistine 
governor. . . . It’s a great opportunity for an ambitious young 
man—to unite these discordant clans into a nation, strong 
and civilized and prosperous. Prosperous enough to pay taxes, 
tribute to Philistia!’”? David stirred uneasily. 

“Taxes, sir! Judah has never paid taxes!” 

Achish laughed. 

“Tt will pay taxes now! It must! Judah is going to have 
a King! ... What taxes you may impose for the main- 
tenance of your court is your own affair, of course. But 
the tribute to us must be paid first. From Judah and Caleb and 
Jerahmeel, united in one kingdom, I couldn’t think of asking 
less than a hundred talents of silver a year.” 

Joab half started from his seat in wrath and despair. So 
Achish had been playing with them all along!—raising their 
hopes, only to demand at last this utterly impossible tribute. 
They must refuse it, and then he would hang them... . 
Even David, so pliable and acquiescent, flung up his hands 
now and slumped hopelessly in his chair. 

“A hundred talents? Impossible! We might do it the first 
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year, by wholesale confiscations; but after that— Forty we 
might pay; fifty, perhaps, if we were driven to it. But a hun- 
dred—!” 

Achish was laughing silently. 

“JT said I must ask a hundred,” he observed. “But I'll accept 
fifty. . . . Why, David, I want Judah to be content with the 
King I give it. And how could they be better contented than 
if you told them that the tribute that the lords of the Philistines 
asked was cut in two, thanks to your personal influence with 
Achish?” And as the two young men stared at him— “There’s 
a good deal you’ve still to learn, David,” he chuckled, “about 
the art of being a King. . . . And you, Joab, shall train an 
army to march with us when we go to settle accounts with the 
Egyptians!” Joab studied him thoughtfully. 

“You'll need heavy-armed troops, sir, on the flat lands of 
Egypt. Our men at Ziklag have armor, and steel weapons. But 
we'll need more if I’m to train new battalions in Judah.” 
Achish pondered that. 

“T see no reason why you can’t have what you need,” he said 
at length. “We have plenty of surplus war material now that 
our army is being reduced to a peace footing. Draw on that as 
you need it, and we'll add the cost to the tribute.” 

So presently he dismissed them; and as they walked out the 
lines of guardsmen in the palace saluted the new King of 
Judah and his Commander-in-Chief. They smiled at each other, 
rather grimly. And when they were out— 

“King of Judah!” Joab groaned. “‘A tax collector for the 
Philistines—and I’m a Philistine recruiting officer!”” But David 
was more cheerful. 

“Better be any kind of King than no King at all,” he ob- 
served. “Joab, God has given us another chance!” 

“Yes,” said Joab. “Achish ought to have hanged us.” David 
laughed. 

“Always the man of action! You don’t understand politics.” 

“No, I don’t. Why he should trust you—or let me train an 
army—” 

“You couldn’t train an army in Judah big enough to be 
dangerous to a nation that has broken all Israel. And he trusts 
me because he must! We Southerners love freedom; a Philis- 
tine governor in Judah would need a garrison of five thousand 
men to keep the country quiet. That would cost far more than 
they’d ever get back in taxes. But I cost them not a shekel; I 
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collect the tribute for them—and you take the restless young 
men who would like to be fighting the Philistines, and train 
them as allies for the Philistines. . . . Yes, Achish understands 
the art of being a King. But perhaps— Some day—” David 
went off into a brooding meditation. 

Joab thought it all over and presently laughed aloud for the 
first time since he had left Ashkelon. There seemed to be little 
use in taking things to heart; there were too many of them. 

“At any rate we are not going to be hanged,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Not yet, at least... . And you can be a King in 
Bethlehem!” But David shook his head. 

“Not there—we can be sure of Bethlehem’s loyalty. A King 
from Bethlehem should have his capital farther south; say in 
Hebron. The chief town of Caleb is the safest residence for a 
King from Judah; there, I can oversee everything.” 

So David went up to Hebron, he and his two wives, and the 
men that were with him, every man with his household. And 
the men of Judah and Caleb and Jerahmeel came and anointed 
him to be King over the house of Judah. 


7 


Prompt ty he brought his family back from Moab, with much 
parade. Old Jesse had died in Mizpeh, too soon to see his son a 
King; but David’s brothers came back, meek and chastened by 
their years of exile; Zeruiah came too, aged and broken, lean- 
ing on the arm of Asahel who was sprouting out of boyhood into 
strong-limbed youth. When Joab met her at the frontier she 
wept a little on his shoulder; but only a little. 

“The ways of the Lord are strange!” she said presently. 
“David is a King at last, and you his Commander-in-Chief— 
just as you children used to play, long ago.” But he was 
bitter. 

“Not just that way, mother. It hasn’t come out as we ex- 
pected.” 

“Tt rarely does,” said Zeruiah. “Be thankful if it comes out 
at all.” 

“T suppose I should,” he muttered. And then, more cheer- 
fully—“At any rate I am permitted to make an army. Perhaps 
we can still build something with the material the Lord has 
seen fit to give us. At least we can try.” 


END OF BOOK TWO 


BOOK THREE: ABNER 


I 


VERYTHING was easy, at first. The South had had a 
taste of kingship under Saul, and memory of his oppres- 
sions reconciled men to the lighter hand of David. Moreover, 
the chief men knew, even if the masses did not, that they were 
at the mercy of the Philistines; better to obey one of their own 
people, though he held his crown by grace of Achish and col- 
lected taxes for Achish, than submit to a Philistine governor, 
an army of occupation. David whom Judah had rejected when 
he offered an idea was taken to all men’s hearts, now that he 
brought safety and a degree of prosperity; and no men were 
more contented, more loyal to the new régime, than those col- 
lateral sprouts of the seed royal, the Princes Eliab and Abina- 
dab and Shammah. Jealous they might still be, but it was better 
to lord it in Bethlehem, a King’s brothers, than to serve strange 
gods in Moab. And David forgave them all, for they were men 
of substance and standing, well thought of in the community. 
So the first two years in Hebron were a time of peace and 
comfort and fertility. David’s two wives, who had been barren 
in the days of wandering and the exile in Philistia, conceived 
now, and bore sons in quick succession. Michal had borne him 
no child, but all men knew now that the fault was hers, not 
his; she had borne none to her second husband either. And 
now David took more wives—three daughters of gentlemen of 
his kingdom, alliances thoughtfully calculated to strengthen the 
dynasty; and one king’s daughter. True, her father was not 
king of much—only Geshur, a petty state in the desert toward 
Egypt; but a royal marriage gave the new King of Judah a cer- 
tain recognition as a member in good standing of the caste of 
kings. 
And upon these wives, too, David begat sons and daughters. 
Zeruiah saw her grandson, the fat crowing first-born of Abi- 
shai and Tirzah; and then she fell sick. When Joab went up 
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to Bethlehem to see her, she told him that she was going to die. 

“T’ve lived long enough,” she said when he cried out in pro- 
test. “I’m tired of having to rebuke people who call me Princess 
—as if David’s sister were more than Jesse’s daughter! I have 
lived to see my brother a King, and you and Abishai safe and 
prosperous whom I’d given up for lost. I don’t think I care 
to live on and see what may happen to you all afterward. .. . 
But whatever happens, Joab, take care of my baby.” 

Her eyes turned toward Asahel her last-born son, in the far 
corner of the room—Asahel who was tall and fleet and strong, 
now. 

“He wants to prove himself,” said Zeruiah. “Prove himself a 
worthy brother of those famous soldiers, Joab and Abishai. . . . 
Keep him safe, Joab!” 

“T can’t very well keep him out of the army, mother—he’s 
the King’s nephew. . . . But now the wars are over.” 

“Not for always,’’ his mother predicted. “You want too 
much—and David wants too much, in his way; more than 
Judah can give either of you... . But in this lull be- 
tween wars, Joab, you ought to marry—take a wife, and beget 
sons to carry on your name.” He shook his head moodily. 

“YT am too busy, recruiting and training the army... . Be- 
sides, I don’t know any woman I want to marry.” His mother 
looked at his hard, black-bearded face, old beyond his years. 

“Poor Joab! Must you still have ecstasy, too?” 

So Zeruiah died and was buried in Bethlehem; and Joab, 
though he brought Asahel down to live with him in Hebron, 
was lonely. To shake that off he worked tirelessly with the army 
that he was gathering around the six hundred disciplined vet- 
erans of the outlaw days—tough old timers, these, swaggering 
in pride of their achievements; and because every restless young 
man in Judah wanted to be as one of those mighty men, 
Joab could take his pick of recruits for the six new battalions 
that Achish allowed him. He and Abishai drilled the men, pa- 
tient and untiring; they taught them to obey, to march, to take 
care of themselves and their equipment; they drilled them in the 
Philistine tactics—a triple rank of spearmen in hollow square, 
and archers behind them, shooting in volleys over a protecting 
wall of shields. Gradually it became a real army; it had every- 
thing but experience and it passionately wanted that... . 
But still Joab was lonely. 

“Take a wife,” David advised him. “You are a Prince, now, 
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and a great man in Judah; you should be begetting sons and 
daughters.” 

“Some day,” said Joab vaguely. “I haven’t time now.” 

‘“‘A man should never be too busy to have time for women.” 
Joab made an impatient gesture. “I don’t mean casual women 
—harlots or slaves!” said David disdainfully. ‘For full pleas- 
ure you need a woman of quality; and you need to take the 
time to cultivate her, and understand her, and permeate her— 
squeeze out every drop of her flavor.” 

The quiet relish in his voice sounded rather cruel; but, Joab 
reminded himself, the women liked it. 

“T think there is too much marrying and giving in marriage 
in Hebron!” he said sourly. “Too much fertility, too much pros- 
perity. Nothing is more important than anything else. Men act 
as if they lived in a perpetual Feast of Ingathering, with all 
the work done and nothing to do but make merry. . . . Even 
you! Have you forgotten that you were once a giant killer?” 

“No,” said David. “I haven’t forgotten.” In his eyes, there 
was the barest suggestion of a smile. ‘“‘But we must be patient, 
Joab. A battle can be fought between dawn and dark, but 
politics takes time.” 

2 


INDEED, Joab had to admit that politics kept David busy, con- 
ciliating and compromising and smoothing over the jealousies 
of the clans—and mollifying Achish, for they were always be- 
hind with the tribute. David lived simply, his court and his 
army cost little; yet even so they could never quite make up 
that annual contribution of fifty talents. They knew now that 
Achish had foreseen that; if ever he wanted to remove his 
puppet king, he had his ready excuse. So while they still throve 
in his favor they must make themselves as strong as they 
could. . . . But they found unexpected difficulties in that other 
game of politics they were playing—Israelite politics, the great 
game they played against Abner and Ishbaal. 

David had begun it as soon as he was anointed King. He 
had sent messengers to the men of Jabesh-Gilead who had res- 
cued and buried Saul’s body, thanking them regally, as the heir 
to Saul’s state. But that was an empty gesture, for Jabesh- 
Gilead lay beyond Jordan, in Ishbaal’s kingdom; its men re- 
turned polite acknowledgments to David, and served Ishbaal. 
In Hebron, they used to laugh at Ishbaal; he lived in Maha- 
naim, simply, almost shabbily; all his kingdom knew that he 
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was only a name, that Abner was the real king. Ishbaal had in- 
herited his father’s women, as was the custom of kings; and 
stories of their contempt for their new lord came down to 
Hebron and were gleefully embellished with ribald detail. 

It took them some time to realize that this hulking sheep- 
faced youth was still the heir of a great tradition. But that fact 
was flung in their faces after two years, when the tribes of the 
far North, whom the Philistines had left unattached, acknowl- 
edged Ishbaal, and doubled his realm over night. 

“That’s Abner’s doing,” said Joab, lounging with Abishai 
and Tirzah on the roof of their house in the cool of the eve- 
ning. He usually spent his evenings there; it was more of a 
home than he had had in years. “Abner has been intriguing in 
the North ever since the war ended. Intriguing in Gath, too; 
he’d never have dared this if Achish hadn’t consented. Achish 
is no fool; he sees that David is making a kingdom here in the 
South. By playing us off against Ishbaal he makes sure neither 
will ever grow too strong.” 

“What does the King say about it?” Abishai asked uneasily. 

“He says nothing! He only laughs, and goes away to make 
up love songs for his latest wife. . . . He’s always underesti- 
mated Abner.” 

“He knows Abner better than you do,” said Abishai in lazy 
confidence. ‘‘You were only a captain in the old days at Gibeah; 
he was Saul’s son-in-law.” 

“Abner isn’t the sort of man David would appreciate. He’s 
dull, he isn’t showy, but he’s eternally persistent. David is used 
to getting things done by flashes of genius; he doesn’t realize 
that some men can get things done simply by keeping at it.” 

“T trust the King!” said Abishai with a yawn. “He'll be 
King of Israel yet, if the Lord continues to prosper him.” 

“Well, J don’t think he’ll ever be king of more than Judah,” 
said Tirzah scornfully. ‘“He’ll be lucky not to lose that.” She 
was a girl no longer; the mother of two sons, she had taken on 
a certain confident authority. “David has too many women! 
He doesn’t have time for anything else!” Her husband laughed 
at her. 

“T suppose you think you understand David better than we 
do.” 

“Certainly I understand him better; I’m a woman. A woman 
who has never wanted him—and whom he’s never wanted,” she 
added candidly. ‘““You boys have always idealized him. Don’t I 
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remember, when we were all children in Bethlehem, how you let 
him herd you like sheep? You do still—hero worshipers, both 
of you! It makes me sick!” They both laughed at her, now. 

“Tirzah,” Joab told her, “you won’t admit that anyone who 
grew up with you can be a hero worth worshiping. . . . Beth- 
lehem, Bethlehem!” 

The next day David sent for Joab in fierce excitement. 

“News from Philistia!” he said. ‘““The anti-imperialists are 
prevailing over Achish! At the last conference of the five lords, 
it was voted to withdraw the Army of Occupation from Ephra- 
im and Benjamin!” 

“Withdraw the army? Set Israel free?” 

“No, no!” said David impatiently. ‘“But the army was cost- 
ing more than Ephraim and Benjamin paid in tribute. Your old 
friend Phicol argued that the provinces could be held just as 
safely under a vassal king. And they must take whichever king 
the Philistines impose on them—Ishbaal, or me!” 

“Vou!” cried Joab. “Achish trusts you—” David’s eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“Ves. . . . But I’m afraid we’ve made ourselves too strong 
to please him. He knows Ishbaal will never be dangerous. And 
we're behind in the tribute; Ishbaal’s assessment was lower 
than ours, and somehow Abner has always managed to raise the 
money. . . . However, if we use all our influence— I’m send- 
ing an embassy to Achish and writing to all the Tyrants. And 
I want you to go down to Ashkelon and see what you can do 
with Phicol.” 

“T can do nothing with Phicol,’’ said Joab. “I deserted him 
once, when he needed me.” He was thankful for that excuse; 
he never wanted to see Ashkelon again. David sighed. 

“Well, then, I'll have to see what a letter can do. If you can 
think of any friends you have in Philistia, write to them; and I 
must see if we can’t pick up some of our old connections in 
Ephraim. If they petitioned for me rather than Ishbaal, that 
ought to count. We must do everything, Joab—everything we 
can!” 

They did all they could, more than they had ever dreamed 
they could; for a fortnight their hopes ran high. Then came a 
letter from Achish, and David locked himself in his room, white 
and bitter; he would not see his wives, he would not touch his 
harp. And the news spread through the city that the Philistines 
had given back the heart of Saul’s kingdom to Saul’s son. 
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Sore and sullen, Joab and Abishai sat that night on the 
housetop with Tirzah; and Asahel, slender and smart in his 
officer’s uniform. 

“So that is David’s favor with Achish!” Abishai growled. 
“Tirzah, perhaps you were right.” 

“Certainly I was right,” said his wife placidly. “David has 
been lucky for a long time, but he can’t live on his luck for- 
ever.” Abishai frowned. 

“Luck! You pick up that sort of talk from your Babylonian 
maid. It sounds irreverent. God is with him! ... At least 
God has been with him. If He has turned against David now, 
as He turned against Saul—” 

They all looked at each other, in a sudden shock of shame 
and consternation; it was the first time they had dared to ad- 
mit that possibility. Then Joab said grimly— 

“Tf God is against him, we and the army are still with him!” 

“Work for the army?” Asahel cried. “Hurrah!” Joab 
scowled uneasily. 

“T saw the letter from Achish. It was friendly—too friendly. 
He said that Ephraim and Benjamin preferred Saul’s son to a 
foreigner—yes, he said foreigner; and that it was good policy 
to give them the king they wanted. And I talked to the envoy 
who brought the letter. He wouldn’t say much; but he did 
admit that Abner has been down in Gath. He spent a week 
with Achish, at the palace. And it seems—at any rate it’s be- 
lieved in Gath—that Achish hinted that Abner, being a loyal 
vassal who pays tribute promptly and in full, could have as 
much of Saul’s old kingdom as he could get.” 

““As God lives!” Abishai swore. “Before he gets Judah, Joab, 
we and the army have something to say about it!” Joab 
nodded. 

“He may not try. For of course Achish will give him no help; 
he keeps his hands off Israelite affairs, satisfied if we weaken 
and wear out each other. But Abner must have a good army; 
Saul’s old regulars, as many of them as were left after Gilboa, 
are still with him—” 

“We have a good army too!” cried Asahel. 

“T hope so. . . . For politics has failed!” said Joab. ‘“Every- 
thing we have built up since Saul was killed, everything we used 
to hope in the old days, everything we have, or have had, or 
ever will have—it all depends on the army, now.” 
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So Abner came marching back across the Jordan and settled 
down in Gibeah where Saul had reigned. He did not even go 
through the form of bringing his toy king back with him, the 
son of Saul; but Benjamin received him with joy. David was 
much worried, when he heard that. 

“We won’t provoke him,” he decided. “So long as he keeps 
on his own side of the frontier—”’ 

“Where is the frontier between Judah and Benjamin?” Joab 
demanded. “‘The Canaanite territory keeps us apart in the west, 
then Jerusalem. But to the eastward the frontier is wherever 
anyone chooses to say it is. If Abner comes down to the Mount 
of Olives, and then begins to edge southward—” 

“He wouldn’t do that. You’re becoming a fanatic about 
Abner, Joab. . . . At any rate, let’s wait and see.” 

They waited, and saw. Within a week word came that Abner 
had occupied the neutral zone, the Canaanite cities; he claimed 
them too, as Saul’s last conquest. 

“How much farther will you let him go?” Joab blazed. “To 
Hebron?” 

“We can’t declare war!’? David muttered uneasily. “You 
military men have no feeling for the moral factors. A war be- 
tween Saul’s son and Saul’s son-in-law would only work to the 
advantage of the Philistines. Public opinion all over Israel 
would turn against the man who began it. If Abner should begin 
it, of course—” Joab spat. 

“Tf you wait for Abner to begin it, it will be over as soon as it 
is begun. Then what will public opinion matter?” 

“Well—” David pondered. ‘Mobilization doesn’t mean war,” 
he decided. “Lead the army to the frontier—but don’t cross it. 
You military men think of nothing but strategic necessity!” 

But it was not that wrangle that turned Joab sullen, as he 
gathered his troops and marched off to the frontier; it was the 
suspicion that perhaps David was so insistent on the moral 
factors because he did not trust the army. . . . And perhaps 
his mistrust was justified. The army was smart and well dis- 
ciplined, but it had never been tried. Abner had Saul’s old regu- 
lars, the veterans of the Philistine war; Joab’s men were good 
soldiers on the parade ground, but they had never stood up 
against the thrust of spears. Even the veterans of the outlaw 
days, those swaggering old timers who began to call them- 
selves the Mighty Men—whom had they ever beaten? A mere 
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handful of Philistines at Keilah; a horde of undisciplined Amal- 
ekites, drunken and off guard. What could they do against the 
Benjamites? 

Whatever they did or failed to do, the Philistines would be 
the gainers; but that could not be helped. Abner was the dan- 
ger now; unless they stopped Abner they would never have 
the chance—the dim improbable chance that still they had 
dreamed of, ever since they came to Hebron—of some day turn- 
ing on the Philistines. . . . Yet perhaps, Joab mused, a soldier 
did underestimate public opinion. He envied the confident inex- 
perience of young Asahel, striding along at the head of his 
fey and whistling with joy at the prospect of his first 

attle. 

Though they were only a few years apart, Joab, with his 
habit of responsibility, felt like a father to the boy; since his 
mother’s death, such tenderness as he had time for had centered 
on his mother’s favorite. He drew up to the marching column, 
now, and beckoned Asahel aside. 

“Yes, sir?” The boy saluted. 

“This isn’t the General talking, Asahel; it’s your brother. I 
don’t know whether we'll fight them or not; but if we do—” 

“Tl do my best!” Asahel promised fervently. 

“Of course you'll do your best! I know that. What I 
meant—” Joab sought for the right balance between the inflex- 
ibility of a general and the prudence of a brother. “Don’t lose 
your head, Asahel. Don’t feel that you have to win the war 
single-handed.” And as Asahel stared in perplexity— ‘“You’re 
not a giant killer yet, you know,” Joab added. “Take your 
time.” 

They came to the frontier; and there they halted, while Joab 
walked forward to the boundary stone, and parsed, leaning on 
his spear. If they crossed the line, they would sacrifice the sup- 
port of public opinion. But they had tried to win that in vain; 
politics and intrigue had failed them. Only blood and iron 
could save them now. 

He stepped over the boundary stone, into Abner’s territory; 
and at his command the army followed. 


4 
In early afternoon they came upon Abner and his men by the 
pool of Gibeon. From opposite ridges the armies faced each 
other. the brook and the long stagnant pool between; armies 
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about equal in size, and doubtless in spirit. Quality—training 
and technique—was what would count now. Then Joab laughed 
aloud in relief as a herald came out of the enemy’s lines, shout- 
ing a proposal that the two commanders, each with a single 
companion, should come down to the brook for a parley. So 
Abner was a little uncertain too. 

Joab beckoned to Asahel to attend him; they went down 
the slope to meet Abner and his aide, while the armies sat down 
on the slopes behind them. Joab instinctively saluted, the cap- 
tain of old army days saluting the general; it was hard to re- 
member that he too was a general now. There was nothing very 
impressive about Abner, stout and grizzled; even his helmet 
could not make him look tall. But on his arms were gold brace- 
lets, such as only a king should wear; he was King of Israel 
in all but name, unless they stopped him he would be King of 
Judah, too. Before his old chief Joab felt a curious embarrass- 
ment, an almost juvenile inadequacy; he knew now what a 
terrific responsibility he had taken on himself in crossing the 
frontier. . . . He must give no more provocation; he must be 
diplomatic; whatever happened he must not begin the war. He 
did not know whether it was the impulse to put off the crisis, or 
mere habitual deference to the General of Israel, that made him 
introduce his brother, with respectful diffidence. Abner nodded 
curtly; he did not introduce his own aide. 

“Well?” he said. ‘What is the need of all this? Our people 
are brothers; must we kill each other—for them?” He nodded 
toward the west; toward Philistia. His manner grated on Joab. 

“Then let us alone!” he growled. Abner laughed. 

“This is our territory; Saul took the Canaanite cities—” 

“Breaking his oath!” Joab had admired Saul, once, for that 
hardihood; the reproach had ripped out in sheer nervous ex- 
citement. . . . Be diplomatic—! 

“Suppose he did—Judah never claimed this territory, Take 
your men home and there will be no trouble.” 

“And leave your army concentrated three hours’ march from 
the frontier? We never interfered with you, in Benjamin and 
Ephraim.” Abner smiled shrewdly. 

“No—but you tried. Do you think we didn’t know of David’s 
schemings? He wanted the whole kingdom, the heritage of Saul. 
Saul’s son inherits that—not his daughter’s first husband!” 

That was as flat an insult as a blow in the face—but Joab’s 
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hand halted in midair before it reached his sword. He mustn’t 
let Abner provoke him; he mustn’t begin it. 

“Go back to Gibeah,” he said sullenly, “and we’ll go back to 
Hebron.” 

To his immense astonishment, Abner nodded agreement. 

“We are making a concession,” he said gravely, “for the sake 
of peace in Israel. But we want all men to know that we do not 
draw the sword.” He looked up at the armies, on the hills 
above. ‘“They’ll feel rather foolish,” he observed with a short 
laugh. “All this long hot march for nothing. We ought to give 
them some reward. . . . I hear you have some good swords- 
men, Joab. So have we. Perhaps some fencing matches—only in 
sport, you understand—might amuse the troops. You and I 
can go back to the lines and keep the men in hand. .. . Well? 
Shall the young men arise and play before us?” 

Under his grizzled beard his lips curled in faint mockery; 
and Joab understood. There could be no friendly sport be- 
tween his men and Abner’s; fencing matches would turn to a 
fight in earnest, and then neither army could be held back. 
Abner wanted war; he had faith in his army. But he wanted 
to escape the responsibility of beginning the war. Well—if it 
must come— 

“Yes!” said Joab abruptly. “Let them arise! Come, 
Asahel—” 

“Let me be one of the fencers!” Asahel begged as they went 
back to the lines. “You know I’m a good swordsman—” 

“T know,” said Joab. “But I will not have you in this. Go 
back to your company! You'll have a chance to use your sword, 
soon enough.” 

A dozen pairs of fencers were matched, out of hundreds of 
volunteers; from either slope they went down into the valley. 
Joab turned to Abishai. 

“Off to the right wing, and be ready. . . . See—Abner’s 
men are standing up. It will come in a moment now.” He 
squatted on the ground, his trumpeter beside him. The fencers 
met, they saluted— 

Then swords that should have touched lightly and drawn 
back, drove home; men were falling, right and left; from both 
sides went up a sudden hoarse shouting, from Abner’s side, the 
blast of a ram’s-horn trumpet. 

“Form squares!”’ said Joab to his trumpeter. Two long blasts 
—and it was time. 
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Abner’s army was hurling itself down the slope, a long, un- 
dulating wall of spears—the old furious Hebrew rush that was 
apt to carry everything before it. To right and left of the pool 
they poured, wildly yelling; they swept across the valley like a 
tidal wave. But on the farther slope their ranks grew un- 
steady, their first impetus failed; they ran more slowly up the 
hill, panting, in disorder. And they crashed against close-packed 
immovable squares—a triple rank of bristling spears, shields 
interlocked in a wall that stopped the Benjamite javelins. And 
behind the wall stood the archers, shooting in volleys, rapidly, 
methodically, ceaselessly. 

Joab, in the front of the foremost square, gave a deep sigh 
of thanksgiving. He had trusted Philistine tactics to beat He- 
brew dash; and they had. The attack was breaking; behind 
heaps of fallen, wounded writhing among the dead, Abner’s 
men were falling back, dazed, disordered, a jostling mob. 

Joab’s trumpeter blew again, three short blasts. Now they 
moved forward, the ranks of spearmen, each battalion reshap- 
ing itself into a wedge on that stony slope as smoothly as on 
the drill ground. They drove irresistible into the mass of Ben- 
jamites, while the archers on the hill shot steadily over their 
heads, a barrage of arrows that broke up every rallying nucleus 
of Abner’s men. Another blast from the trumpet; Joab’s re- 
serves fell on the Israelite flank, a volley of javelins clearing 
the way for their swinging swords. ... And Abner’s army 
broke, broke and ran in frantic terror, officers and men to- 
gether, streaming away across the hill in panic rout. With a 
fierce yell Joab’s army that had proved itself at last flung 
itself into the pursuit. 

5 
Now Asahel was light of foot as a wild roe. As his men broke 
ranks to hunt down the fugitives he bounded ahead of them, 
hot and eager. For in the rout he had marked a stocky, grizzled 
man with gold armlets, running like the rest. 

Joab had warned him not to try to win the war single- 
handed; he was no giant killer. But who had known that David 
was a giant killer until he killed Goliath? Abner was short and 
surly and unimpressive; but those talks on Abishai’s housetop 
came back to Asahel now, and Joab’s deepening frown—Joab 
whom Asahel loved as a father, who seemed to him the greatest 
and most formidable man in the world—as he mused on Abner’s 
patient unwearied scheming that might beat them all at last. 
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Oh, Abner was a giant!—a giant whose shadow an hour ago 
had lain dark across Judah, who might beat them yet. But the 
man who killed Abner, who struck down this shabby, unimpres- 
sive, terrible giant, would end the war single-handed. . . . And 
Asahel pursued after Abner, and in going he turned not to 
the right hand or to the left. 

Steadily he gained on him; at last he could hear him panting, 
this stout, aging man. . . . Abner threw a glance back over his 
shoulder. 

“Is it you, Asahel?” 

The boy’s “Yes!” was a frenzied gasp. Abner ran on, his 
head down, his spear trailing at arm’s length, its point to the 
rear. He looked back again. 

“Turn aside!” he panted. “Kill someone else, and take his 
armor, if you want spoil!” 

But Asahel would not turn aside from following him. Once 
more that apprehensive face looked back over the bronze- 
mailed shoulder. 

“Turn aside, boy! Why should I kill you? How could I face 
Joab—?” 

He’s afraid of Joab! thought Asahel in surging pride. .. . 
And then, hotly— Afraid of Joab, and not of me! But I’m 
catching him; he’ll have to turn around in a moment, reverse 
his spear; and while he’s doing that I’ll be on him with my 
sword— 

Abner’s trailing arm swung forward, swung back; the spear 
thrust swift and straight as a striking snake... . 

Joab and Abishai, side by side, came up to a gathering 
crowd of men who stood around something on the ground. The 
pursuit had stopped; far away, the Benjamites were rallying 
on a hill. 

“Get on!” Joab roared. “On after Abner! Don’t stand here!” 

Mute and worried, the men looked at him. The sons of 
Zeruiah pushed through the crowd— Their little brother. 
Dead. 

“He was all right,” said a veteran, leaning heavily on his 
spear. ‘“He was as good as they come, that boy. If we’d only 
thought of that trick—” 

“What trick?” Joab demanded. ‘“‘And where were you, that 
you didn’t save him?” 

“A hundred paces behind, sir; he outran all of us, and caught: 
up with Abner. . . . It was that old trick, sir—the backhand 
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swing with the reversed spear; he’d never seen it, I reckon. 
If only some of us old timers had thought to teach him that—” 

“Abner!” Joab rasped. “As God lives! Get on—after 
Abner!” 

But the delay had given Abner a priceless respite; he had 
rallied some hundreds of men; as Joab and Abishai came up 
they found his troops aligned on the hill, ready for stout 
defense. And the bulk of the soldiers of Judah were far be- 
hind, binding their wounds or plundering the corpses; Joab had 
fewer men than Abner—and the sun was going down. 

“Still,” said Abishai thoughtfully, “more men will keep 
coming up; and our archers can outshoot theirs. Then a rush 
will finish them, if they don’t get away in the dark.... 
Aggh!”’ 

Abner had stepped out in front of his men. 

“Joab!” he called hoarsely. “Must the sword devour for- 
ever?” 

“Till it devours you!” Joab flung at him. 

“Me—and these?” Abner waved at the men behind him. 
“Must it go on—bitterness and hatred between your people 
and mine? Brothers killing brothers!” 

He’s lost the battle and now he’s trying to talk us out of 
it! thought Joab. But then, staring at Abner and the com- 
pact group, he grew more sober. . . . Brothers killing brothers. 
His little brother Asahel—but he had been killed in fair fight, 
the sons of Zeruiah had no just ground for a blood feud against 
his killer. . . . Brothers killing brothers— 

Joab looked at Abishai; but Abishai, in this crisis, was wait- 
ing for orders. . . . If they went on now, massacred Abner 
and all his men, the battle would be won but not the war. 
Every man they killed was a brother, or a son, or a husband, 
who would be mourned in Ephraim or Benjamin; his blood 
would cry out from the ground, an undying fountain of hatred 
against Judah and David, and the dream of a reunited Israel. 
. . . No, they could not win that way. This was one of the 
problems for which the sword was no answer. 

So Joab blew the trumpet, and all the people stood still, and 
pursued after Israel no more. And Abner and his men went 
all that night; and they passed over Jordan, and came to 
Mahanaim; they dared not linger in the new provinces Achish 
had given them. But Joab and Abishai took up Asahel, and 
buried him in the tomb of his father at Bethlehem. 
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When they came back to Hebron the town received them 
with wild acclamations; and David, smiling, proud and reas- 
sured, forgave Joab his disobedience of orders. 

“It was a magnificent victory!” he said. ““We’ve had news 
of the effect in Israel; they’re all afraid of you now... . And 
how they hate you! They say you’ve taught the army to fight 
like Philistines.” 

“Precisely,” said Joab. “We fight to win. . . . I don’t think 
Abner will dare to stand up against us in the open again. We 
buried three hundred and sixty of his men; and from our 
army there were only nineteen missing—besides Asahel.” 
Gravely, David threw an arm around his shoulders. 

“Joab, I’m sorry. He was a boy of great promise... . But 
you did right in letting Abner go. It must have been hard for 
a man of blood.” He laughed a little over that epithet that the 
veterans of the outlaw days had fastened on Joab. “For once 
you thought like a statesman, not a soldier.” 

But before the new moon Joab knew that he had made a 
mistake. Abner had tricked him out of his vengeance—and 
more than vengeance. 


II 


OR once begun the war went on—a fitful, futile, incon- 
clusive war, a war of raids and forays and skirmishes, 
burned barns and stolen cattle. David grew stronger and 
stronger, the house of Saul grew weaker and weaker; never 
again after the battle of the Pool of Gibeon did Abner dare 
to stand against Joab in the open field. Before a year was past 
Joab knew that he could drive in one quick dash to Maha- 
naim, storm the town, and slaughter Abner and Ishbaal in the 
blazing ruins. . . . But with them would die the last hope of 
uniting Israel. 

For they were a cantankerous race, these Hebrews. The 
northern tribes, and even Ephraim, despised Ishbaal, they sent 
few men to aid him; Abner’s army was drawn mainly from 
Benjamin, his own tribe, with a scattering of volunteers from 
beyond Jordan and adventurers from the Canaanite towns. 
But if the North despised Ishbaal it still distrusted David. If 
Joab had marched into Ephraim and tried to occupy the land, 
all the North would have risen against him; he would have 
had to meet a nation in arms. 
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Even so, he could have beaten them; that was the sicken- 
ing part of it. His army, practised and confident, could rout 
the full force of the Northern militia. But to hold a conquered 
Ephraim had been too costly even for the Philistines, and 
David dared not so much as try it. He could not afford to 
conquer; his only hope was to win the Northern tribes over, of 
their own accord. If he beat and killed Ishbaal that hope was 
gone; Ishbaal as Ishbaal they despised, but Ishbaal as the 
heir of Saul represented an idea that the sword could not kill. 

So the war dragged on, a war they could win but dared not 
win; and as the months passed Joab was beset with a sicken- 
ing sense of impotent futility. He was a man of action, con- 
demned to a strife which action could never settle; a soldier 
who must not lose and could not afford to win. Abner as a 
force he no longer feared; that giant had fallen by the Pool 
of Gibeon. But Abner as a patient, cunning brain might beat 
them yet. All David’s intrigues with the dissatisfied minority 
in the North were brought to nothing by his craft and cun- 
ning; he sat like a spider in Mahanaim and all Israel was 
held fast in his web. 

And no one seemed to worry. It became a habit, this fitful 
war that never settled anything; after a year or so most people 
stopped thinking about it. Restless young men enlisted, and 
occasionally got themselves killed; but the average citizen 
sheared his sheep, harvested his crops, and begat sons and 
daughters with no thought of the war at all. David was 
vaguely optimistic—but David was preoccupied with his wives, 
and the children that began to toddle about his house in in- 
creasing number. Even Abishai, when he was not actually 
in the field, was absorbed in his family; he only smiled ab- 
sently when Joab talked of some day winning Israel, of some 
day turning on the Philistines. 

It seemed to Joab, sometimes, that he was the only man 
who still cherished their old dreams. One could hardly expect 
an artist-king to worry about the future when the present 
gave him all the wealth he needed and all the women he 
wanted; nor was a contented husband and father likely to 
trouble himself with abstract hopes and remote fears. That was 
the business of a childless man, who had no time to marry; 
who without conscious intention seemed to have stumbled into 
his life work, devoted himself to the single purpose of uniting 
Yahweh’s chosen people and freeing them from the Philistines. 
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sae A man of action, playing a game that action could not 
win. 

But at last Abner blundered. They heard the story first 
from an exchanged prisoner come back from Mahanaim; it 
ran all about Hebron, the best of the countless jokes on Ish- 
baal. There was a woman—a concubine of Saul’s—named 
Rizpah; Joab remembered her from the old days in Gibeah, 
a tall, quiet woman, shyly proud. She had fallen to Ishbaal 
with the rest of the inheritance; but Ishbaal could only disgust 
a woman who had known Saul. Abner was the best man in 
Mahanaim; it was no wonder that when he wanted Rizpah 
she responded eagerly. It had taken Ishbaal some time to find 
out that an intrigue was going on under his eyes; and when 
he found it out he had—spoken to Abner! They roared in 
Hebron, when they heard that. Ishbaal had not even killed the 
woman; he had only spoken to Abner—and Abner had spoken 
to him; and Ishbaal could not answer him another word, be- 
cause he feared him. 

It was a great jest. But David, when Joab brought him the 
news, leaped up exultant. 

“Then we’ve won at last! This means the end of either 
Ishbaal or Abner. And we can beat either one, without the 
other.” 

“The matter seems to have been settled,” said Joab dryly. 

“Settled? No king—not even Ishbaal—could let it rest there. 
By the law of every nation a king’s women belong to his suc- 
cessor! If Abner has taken one of Saul’s women, it amounts 
to claiming the crown.” 

“Well? Everyone has known for years that Abner is the 
real king.” 

“Everyone but Ishbaal,” said David. “And now that he 
knows—” 

“What can he do about it?” Joab inquired. 

“He could have Abner murdered—stabbed in the dark; and 
Abner knows it! Now that this has come between them Abner 
must strike first—and Israel will not follow even Abner, if he 
kills Saul’s son. You’ve worried for years, Joab, about how 
we were going to beat him; but he’s beaten himself. Surely the 
Lord is with us.” Joab shrugged. 

“Wait and see,” he advised. “Abner is never beaten till he is 
dead.” 

“You lack faith,” David sighed. ‘You lack faith!” 
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Within the week Joab was summoned to the King’s 
and found David seething with triumph. A letter lay on the 
table before him. 

“Tt’s all over!” he said. “Abner has written to me, offering 
to come over to me and bring all Israel with him.” Joab was 


stupefied. 
“Abner? Coming to be a subject, an underling, when he is 
a king in all but name? . . . Let me see that letter!” He read 


it, and flung it back on the table. “T knew it was a trick!” he 
exploded. “Look at that, David! Read what he says: ‘Israel 
is in my hand, to give it to whom I please.’ Does that sound 
like a man who will be a loyal subject? Will the man who gives 
you Israel—Israel that you can never win—take second place? 
Abner is only changing kings! Under Ishbaal or David, he 
means to rule!” 

“‘You’re a monomaniac,” said David irritably. “You can’t 
think anything but Abner, Abner! You hate him, naturally, 
because he killed Asahel—” 

“Yes,” Joab admitted. “I hate him. But I am afraid of him 
too, because he is too clever. Even for you.” 

David would have laughed at that, before he was a King. 
But now he half rose from his chair— 

“Too clever?” he snarled. “For me? As God lives!” 

“Too clever for you,” Joab insisted, his dark eyes blazing. 
“He has blocked every scheme of yours to win the North. 
Now he offers to give you the North. Will you dare take it?” 

“Certainly I will take it—on conditions. . . . And no blood 
feuds, Joab! Asahel was killed in battle—a fair fight.” Joab 
nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he said. “I have no right to think of revenge. . . . I 
am thinking of the kingdom. Your kingdom—or Abner’s?” 

“Mine!” said David. “I lay down the conditions—the only 
conditions on which I will take him in. And the first indis- 
pensable condition is that he must give me back my wife.” 

“Michal?” With astonishment, and a little compunction, 
Joab discovered that in these crowded years he had almost 
forgotten Michal, who lived peacefully in the Benjamite coun- 
try with her second husband. 

“Michal!” said David. “Michal whom I bought and paid for 
with a hundred dead Philistines; whom Saul gave to another 
man. No peace with the house of Saul—no. more negotiation 
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with Abner, even—until they give Michal back to me.” Joab 
regarded him with a little amusement. 

“So you haven’t forgotten her in all these years—you who 
have had all the women you want?” David’s brown eyes were 
reproachful. 

“Forgotten her? My first wife? The freshness of youth? All 
we dreamed together? . . . Moreover,” he added thoughtfully, 
“she legitimizes my succession. Saul’s son-in-law has a fair 
claim on Saul’s kingdom.” 

“T see,” said Joab. ‘Politics. .. . That sort of thing was 
always too deep for me.” David clapped him on the back. 

“You have your uses, old man of action! .. . I’m sending 
the message to Abner—and to Ishbaal, too. A formal demand 
on Ishbaal to restore my wife, with a hint that, if he does, 
we'll be willing to end the war and make peace, as we are.” 

““As we are?” Joab cried. ‘“Leave Ishbaal his kingdom? Leave 
the nation divided? . . . No!” A smile played around David’s 
eyes. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to please you,” he observed. “But it will 
please Ishbaal. Once he has made peace with me, he will no 
longer need Abner; he can get rid of Abner who took the 
King’s woman. That prospect will keep him too well content 
to notice what Abner is doing, until Israel has come over to 
me. Then it will be too late.” Joab laughed shortly. 

“Very deep, very deep. I only hope you may see what Abner 
is doing before it is too late.” 

“Abner,” said David, “is a good politician; he reads the 
signs of the times. He knows that God is with me, that I am 
chosen to rule Israel. Abner will serve me, because he must.” 
He rose, his eyes holding Joab’s; though David was the shorter 
there was a majesty about him; the other man was a soldier, 
he was a King. “And I will have no more of this fanatical sus- 
picion!” he commanded. “If they restore Michal, Abner will 
bring her to the frontier—and you will go to the frontier to 
meet him and bring her up to Hebron. You will meet him in 
peace, Joab, and look him in the face, and take his hand. 
You must get used to Abner; before long both of you will be 
serving me side by side!” Sourly, Joab saluted. 

“T will meet him in peace,” he promised. “But before you 
bring him up to Hebron, be sure you are getting a servant and 
not a master.” 

The next day all Hebron learned with sudden elation that 
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peace negotiations were under way; and all men nodded ap- 
proval when it became known that David had refused to treat 
with the house of Saul unless Michal were restored to him. It 
caught the popular imagination—this reunion of parted lovers, 
this marriage of the Princess of Israel and the King of Judah, 
the old tradition and the new hope. Moreover, the demand ap- 
pealed to Abner as no more than reasonable; coupled with the 
prospect of an easy peace it appealed to Ishbaal, who was not 
so dull that he did not see that now he could no longer live 
with Abner, or without him. Everyone was enthusiastic for 
the reunion of Michal and David—except David’s other wives, 
who foresaw their prestige diminished by the return of Saul’s 
daughter with her double claim to primacy; and Michal’s sec- 
ond husband. 

This Paltiel was a simple kindly country gentleman, still 
dazed after these eight years by his good fortune in marrying 
a King’s daughter with whom he was madly in love. But what 
a king had given a king might take away; Paltiel was not the 
man to resist even such a king as Ishbaal. Ishbaal took Michal 
from her husband; but it was Abner who delivered her on the 
frontier of Judah, where Joab waited with a guard of honor to 
bring her up to Hebron. Among the shining spears of Abner’s 
escort she rode in rapt silence, her eyes bright with memories 
and anticipations; and her husband went with her, weeping 
as he went, and followed her as far as the frontier. 

Then Abner said to him, “Go, return.’”’ And he returned. 


2 


Joas, who stood in front of his men beyond the boundary stone, 
watched that incident with sour contempt. Paltiel could have 
struck Abner down. He would have died the next instant under 
the spears of Abner’s guard; but a man who loved his wife and 
saw her taken from him— Especially such a wife as Michal. She 
rode forward, now, on her white mule, Abner in full armor 
walking beside her; and Joab perceived that he had been un- 
just to her memory, in the days when he was blinded by his 
passion for Ariadne. 

Abner halted, five paces distant; this time, he was the first to 
salute. 

“T restore the wife of the King of Judah, by order of the 
King of Israel!”? He spoke with the gravity that a historic oc- 
casion required; but there was a furtive shrewdness about his 
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eyes that Joab did not like. ““May this day be the beginning of 
better things for our people!” 

“May it be so!” said Joab gruffly, and turned to his men. 
“Salute the daughter of Saul, the wife of David!” 

He supposed that he ought to make a gesture of reconcilia- 
tion, but he could not bring himself to it. The killing of Asahel 
could be forgiven; that was an act of war, a war that would 
soon be over. It was the future that troubled Joab. This 
shabby, grizzled man who had deceived one king and was 
about to deceive another, who had gathered all Israel into his 
hands and reached out for Judah—the sword could not thwart 
his scheming, but the sword could cut him down... . Yet, 
because David had commanded it, Joab’s sword stayed in its 
scabbard. He saluted, with cold formality; as the Benjamites 
marched away he turned to Michal. 

He had forgotten that the decade which had passed over 
him had passed over her too; but she was more beautiful in 
full-bodied maturity than the girl he had known in Gibeah. 
He could regard her, now, without emotion; beside Ariadne 
she would seem almost primitive, but she had the grave dignity 
of the Hebrew gentry, she was a worthy daughter of Saul—a 
woman fit to be the Queen of Israel. He bowed respectfully; 
she laughed, and gave him both her hands. 

“Joab, my old friend! Come ride beside me, and tell me 
about David!” 

“What about him?” he asked as they jogged on their way, 
spearmen marching before and behind them. 

“Ts he very different? But of course he must be; we all are, 
after all these years. . . . You, Joab—why, you can’t be more 
than thirty! But you look a dozen years older than that.” He 
felt it, too. 

“David looks younger than I,” he reassured her. She faced 
him suddenly. 

“Joab, he wants me, doesn’t he? Not Saul’s daughter, but 
me?” 

“Of course he wants you!” He did, by now; the return of 
a beautiful woman who had been desperately in love with 
him years ago was a situation to which David had risen, with 
delighted appreciation. . . . She sighed deeply. 

“Thank God! I didn’t think he could have forgotten; but 
he’s had so many women— Not that I’m jealous!” she said 
proudly. “A King must have many wives; and the daughter 
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of Saul has no need to be jealous of ordinary women. But if — 
he didn’t want me for myself, I don’t know how I could go 
on living.” 

He could not help reflecting that she would probably go on 
living, whether she knew how or not; people usually did. But he 
was deeply relieved that she loved David still. She might have 
fallen in love with her second husband, and come back re- 
luctantly, bitter at being used as currency in the commerce 
of kings. But now— She was a patriot, she understood poli- 
tics; and she knew Abner. He was her cousin, but Ishbaal 
whom he had deceived was her brother, David whom he 
planned to deceive was the man she loved. If she warned David, 
in the first flush of reunion, he might believe her. 

“T shouldn’t have asked you!” she admitted with a flush. 
“But I suppose I’m a little hysterical now that everything has 
come right at last.” 

“Not everything,” said Joab. “Not yet. ... But you can 
save us, Michal! If you open David’s eyes to what Abner is 
doing—”’ 

“Abner?” She stared at him. “Why, he’s uniting Israel! He’s 
offered Ishbaal’s kingdom to David! ... That’s a state se- 
cret,” she said. ““Perhaps I shouldn’t have toid you—but you 
knew, didn’t you? Ishbaal—well, poor Ishbaal! He was only a 
play king, anyway. He’d be just as happy as a country gen- 
tleman, while David rules Israel.” 

“And Abner?” said Joab. “Abner who has been master of a 
kingdom, who gives that kingdom to David—will he be happy, 
in second place?” 

“David isn’t Ishbaal!” she said proudly. 

“No—but without Abner he could never persuade the North 
to depose Saul’s son. And why is Abner changing kings?” 

“Because he sees that God has chosen David! . . . Oh, I 
know you hate Abner, on account of Asahel—” 

“No,” he said, “I have put that aside. I am thinking of the 
nation—the nation that serves the Philistines still, in spite of 
all your father did. Abner could never beat the Philistines. He 
is a great politician but a mediocre general. I have fought him 
long enough to know that.” 

“The Philistines!” She sighed wearily. “Must the sword de- 
vour forever? Their tribute is not too heavy, their overlord- 
ship is not humiliating. Why not let every man be happy at 
last, under his own vine and fig tree?” 
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“Do you ask why not? You are a King’s daughter, and a 
King’s wife!” 

“In other words, a woman. You are a man of blood; you 
want power and glory. I want peace, and a chance to be happy 
at last.” 

“But we cannot be happy till we have done our work—till 
we have made this kingdom a Promised Land! You know what 
that means, Michal. You taught me first, on the terrace at 
Gibeah—” She laughed, with faint embarrassment. 

“Fleavens, Joab! Do you expect me to remember what I said 
so long ago?” 

“T remember it! You showed me the picture of what Israel 
might be—a nation great and free and glorious, with all the 
petty half-heartedness burned away; a nation where men did 
hard thinking, and dared and sacrificed to build something 
splendid and beautiful—” 

“Did I say all that?” she wondered. ‘‘We were rather absurd 
in those days, weren’t we? We took ourselves so seriously! And 
we were only children; we’d never been hurt, we didn’t know 
values.” He was staring at her, dumb, almost sickened. “I sup- 
pose I might have said—anything,” she admitted. “For I could 
think of nothing but David—how beautiful he was and how 
T loved him, and how he was going to marry Merab. Whatever 
I may have said, it’s a pity if you took it so seriously.” 

“Well—” He laughed a little. “I did—and I have made a 
part of it come true. If you save David from Abner, I can 
make it all come true—beat down the Philistines, finish your 
father’s work—” Her hand moved impatiently. 

“But what does it matter, Joab? If they really oppressed 
us— But all that seems so trivial! What counts is the quality 
of life, not the outward forms and splendor. I know, for I 
have lived with David—and then with Paltiel!”’ She sighed. 
“Poor Paltiel! I suppose I ought to be sorry for him; he was 
madly in love with me, and he was good to me. The more he 
saw he wearied me, the more he was good to me—as if that 
mattered. Now Abner gives me back to the man I love—the 
man who gives life a keenness, an intensity, a significance, a 
spiritual dignity. What does it matter if he pays tribute to 
Achish?” She was rather scornful, now. “I don’t suppose you 
understand that, do you? But David understands. He is an 
artist.” 

Even through his weary bitterness, Joab almost laughed. So 
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this was the woman who had awakened him, set him on the long 
lonely road that the servant of an idea must travel! Yet it was 
his own fault; he had misunderstood her because he had been 
bemused by desire, determined that what she meant must be 
what he wanted her to mean. . . . Abner had always under- 
stood her; Abner who used her once again as the bait in the 
trap. 

“Well, then!” he said. “If you value David’s dignity, I tell 
you that when Abner has been two years in Hebron David 
will be no more of a king than Ishbaal. Even in your father’s 
day Abner was half king; if he gives David a new kingdom 
three times as large as Judah, will he take second place?” 

“So that’s it!” she said with the shade of a sneer. ‘“You have 
second place in Judah, now, and you don’t want to give it up. 
You're jealous!” 

That had not occurred to him before; he tried to analyze his 
feelings. 

“Perhaps that is part of it,” he conceded presently. “But I 
tell you I would command a battalion under Abner if I thought 
he would serve David as I have served him!” 

“Oh, you’re so stupidly unfair!” She was visibly trying to 
be patient. “Joab, we were friends once; I’m sorry you’ve grown 
so harsh and bitter. But you mustn’t let this fanatical hatred for 
Abner discolor everything. I hope in Hebron you'll still come 
to see me, and talk to me as we used to—” He could not help 
smiling. 

“David’s household isn’t as easy-going as your father’s; the 
royal women are kept in seclusion. Even-I may not see one 
of them without an order from the King. You'll find it rather 
different from Gibeah.” 

He was afraid, as they went on, that she would find a good 
many things different from Gibeah. And he wondered if he 
would ever find a woman who saw the things that he saw, and 
cared enough for him to help him try to make them come true. 


3 


THERE was feasting and merriment in Hebron, when Michal 
was restored to her husband; fat sacrifices signalized the King’s 
gratitude to Yahweh. (Not Ashtaroth; David used to say that 
Ashtaroth was well enough for the women, but he held to the 
old-time religion, he worshiped Yahweh the God of everything. 
Which pleased these Southerners, conservative in their theol- 
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ogy.) To the general gratification, David’s other wives were 
an exception; Tirzah recounted gleeful tales to Joab and Abi- 
shai of the consternation among the royal women when Saul’s 
daughter—the first wife, but a childless wife, and returning 
from another man’s bed—calmly set herself above all the rest. 
But David stilled their protests, promptly and decisively; this 
was no time to question the primacy of a Princess of Israel. 
For Abner was waiting on the frontier east of Jerusalem, wait- 
ing for David’s summons to come to Hebron and arrange the 
transfer of Israel to its new lord. All Hebron knew by now 
what was going on; and the town seethed with breathless ex- 
citement. Victory, unhoped-for, complete, and dazzling, was 
at hand at last. 

Meanwhile, on the frontier west of Jerusalem, a Benjamite 
column was raiding; and that too, Joab knew well enough, was 
part of the plan. What were a few butchered peasants in this 
game of high politics—a few butchered peasants, a few rav- 
ished women, a few regulars killed in the routine work of driv- 
ing out the raiders? Ishbaal would be hoodwinked; the raid 
would be proof of Abner’s loyalty till the time came to discard 
the mask. .. . And the swift march to punish the raiders, 
which David had ordered in high solicitude for the afflicted 
frontier, would take Joab out of Hebron before Abner came, 
would keep him out of Hebron while David bargained, trying 
to beat Abner at Abner’s own game. 

“Don’t wipe out the raiders,” the King commanded. ‘Just 
drive them away. We can’t afford to stir up more. bitterness, 
now.” 

So for the last time Joab—and Abishai, who went with him 
to see the end of the war—had to strike softly, to win a little 
where they could have won completely. They did their duty— 
a skirmish, a tactical victory, a perfunctory show of pursuit; 
and then they came back to Hebron in haste. But they came 
too late. The town was festooned with garlands; on every 
altar the carcasses of sheep and oxen smoked and sizzled, thank 
offerings to Yahweh because the long war was over and Israel 
was united at last. Abner had come and twenty elders of Israel 
with him and, at a great feast, they had come to terms with 
David. Now they had gone to gather all the chiefs of Israel 
and bring them down to Hebron, to make a covenant with 
David and anoint him King. . . . Through the rejoicing city 
that dwelt carelessly strode the sons of Zeruiah, black-bearded 
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and hard of face; they came to the palace; and there, while 
Abishai waited in an anteroom, Joab went in to the King. 

David stood at an upper window, looking down on a street 
packed with people, frantically cheering. 

“Vou let him go?” Joab demanded. “You had him here and 
you let him go? As God lives, David! Look at the people in 
the street! Listen to them!” 

“David and Abner!” they were shouting. “David and Abner! 
God bless Abner, who has given Israel to our lord the King!” 

“How long,” Joab demanded, “before it will be Abner and 
David? You know Abner! He came here to deceive you!” 

“He came to bring me victory, Joab—the victory you could 
not win. That is why he is the most popular man in Hebron 
to-day—and that is why you hate him! . . . No, Joab! Hatred 
and jealousy and bitterness—there’s no place for all that now! 
Not when everything has come right at last!” 

Everything come right at last. . . . Michal’s phrases; the 
words Abner had put into her mouth. . . . Joab looked at the 
King a long time, and then he went out without a word. Out- 
side, Abishai joined him; he was uneasy but he asked no ques- 
tions. They walked together, slowly, toward the palace gate; 
and as they walked Joab mused aloud. 

“They may be right. I hate him and I’m jealous; I know 
that. Politics I do not understand; but action—” 

“What’s this?” Abishai interrupted. 

“T have just made a decision,” said Joab. “It may be right 
and it may be wrong; and if it is wrong, it is the worst mis- 
take any man has ever made in Israel. But I must do what 
seems best to the understanding God has given me.” He clapped 
his hands; a soldier of the guard ran up, saluting. ‘““Run after 
Abner!” Joab commanded. “He can’t have gone far. Bring 
him back to meet me at the city gate; tell him Joab the son of 
Zeruiah wants to put an end to their quarrel.’ The runner 
leaped away; Joab turned to his brother. “Go home, Abishai!” 
. But as he went out into the street, Abishai was still beside 

im. 

“Go home, I tell you!” Joab growled. Abishai studied him 
darkly. 

“T’m going where you go,” he announced. “Wherever that 
may be.” 

“I am on my way to be hanged,” said Joab dryly. He 
clapped a hand on his brother’s shoulder. ‘““Go home, Abishai— 
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home to your wife and children! That is an order to a soldier, 
from the Commander-in-Chief!”’ 

“Shut up!” said Abishai. And the sons of Zeruiah, side by 
side, went down to the city gate. 

Ay here Abner met them, while the elders of Israel waited out- 
side. He met them, and turned aside with them when Joab 
beckoned him out of the gateway that was crowded with men 
coming and going. And as he faced Joab in a corner, while 
Abishai stood guard against intrusion, Joab saw that Abner 
knew. He knew, this patient cunning man, and he waited; he 
dared not strike first. If he struck down the General of Judah 
all his schemes would crash in ruin; he could only wait, hoping 
for some freak of fortune, playing it in the only way he could 
play it, venturing his life to save his dream of a kingdom where 
David reigned and Abner governed. . . .Joab’s hand rose in 
salute to Abner, for the last time. The man was a giant!—but 
a giant in the way. 

So Joab drew his sword and smote him in the belly; and he 
died. 

And while the crowd swirled about his corpse, crying and 
wailing in consternation and despair—an increasing outcry that 
ran across the city clear to David’s house—the sons of Zeruiah 
walked slowly up the crowded street; and all men fell back, 
cowering in the doorways and against the walls, making room 
for these scowling silent dark-faced men, men of blood. Into 
the palace they stalked, the soldiers on guard staring at them 
in blank horror even as they presented arms; up the stairs to 
the room where David strode up and down, frantic with fury 
and with fear. They drew their swords and flung them at his 
feet. 

He looked black hatred at them, as they stood with folded 
arms; he could not speak. Behind him had gathered a fright- 
ened crowd of officers, courtiers, palace functionaries; their 
whispers hissed and rustled in the silence, and over that mur- 
mur rose the roar from the street. 

“Abner! Murder! The Prince of Israel is murdered!” Above 
it all, above the slurring drawl of Judah, a great voice cried 
out in the Ephraimite twang— “‘King of Judah! Abner’s blood 
cries out from the ground!” 

“Vou hear?” said David hoarsely. “Before my own door 
they call me a murderer! What will they say in Israel? What 
will become of us now?” 
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His head went up; with sudden resolution he strode out on 
the balcony above the palace gate. They all trooped after him 
—and then the crowd of courtiers shrank away, cowering back 
against the wall, leaving the King standing alone, as the savage 
roar of the crowd struck them in the face. They cowered away, 
too, from the sons of Zeruiah, who walked to the parapet and 
stood waiting, darkly silent. 

The roar deepened to the note Joab had heard that day at 
Ziklag years ago, when David’s men would have stoned him; 
and again the King stood above them all, the sun bright on 
his scarlet robe, on his ruddy beard and hair. He seized that 
robe and tore it from hem to hem; he stood in his linen tunic, 
one arm flung high, his whole figure thrusting up, its lines 
converging on that forefinger that pointed skyward. 

“T am guiltless!” The roar broke down to a scattered mut- 
tering before that clear voice. ‘““Before God, I and my kingdom 
are guiltless of the blood of Abner! There is the man!” His 
arm came down, pointing like a lance. “Let that blood fall on 
the head of Joab, and on all his father’s house! Sickness and 
leprosy and impotence, shame and beggary and sudden death 
—may they never fail in the house of Joab!” Through the 
crowd ran a sucking hiss of horror. “Rend your clothes!” the 
King’s voice rang out. ‘‘Put on sackcloth and mourn for Abner; 
for a prince and a great man has fallen this day in Israel! 
As for me, I will touch no food to-day; I mourn for Abner.” 
He sank down by the parapet, his head buried in his arms. 
“Oh, Abner, Abner!” Sobs shook him. “My friend, my cousin 
Abner!” 

From the crowd, that harsh Northern voice cried out once 
more: 

“David mourns: David is guiltless! Joab—Joab is the mur- 
derer!” A score of voices joined in, a hundred, a thousand, 
“Joab!” they howled. “Death to Joab!” 

The clamor rose to a screeching roar. The sons of Zeruiah 
stood silent, with folded arms, not even looking at the crowd; 
but Joab was wondering, and knew Abishai was wondering, 
how soon the swarm of courtiers behind them would pluck up 
courage to fling them over the parapet to be torn to pieces in 
the street below. 

David half rose, the tears running down his cheeks. 

“TI am weak!” He spoke hoarsely; he was a picture of manly 
grief and open-hearted candor. “I am an anointed King, but I 
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am weak. They are too hard for me, these sons of Zeruiah. 
Abner killed Asahel their brother—” His hand moved in a ges- 
ture of despair. “May the Lord reward the evil doer according 
to his wickedness!” 

He buried his face in his arms, and wept aloud for Abner. 

So all the people understood that day, and all Israel under- 
stood in due time, that it was not of the King to kill Abner. 

Gradually the crowd shouted away its rage; it dispersed, 
dwindled to scattered groups that stared in awed reverent 
sympathy at the mourning King. But the sons of Zeruiah stood 
by the parapet till they had seen servants bring food, and 
offer it to David; and had seen him refuse it with a gesture that 
brought a murmur of approval from the people in the street. 
Then they went back into the palace, the hovering courtiers 
hastily falling aside out of their way, leaving them alone. 
Abishai picked up his sword that he had flung at the King’s 
feet. 

“We have been cursed,” he said with a sour grin. “Very 
thoroughly cursed, too. . . . Better than being hanged! Pick 
up your sword, Joab.” 

But Joab did not move. 

“Too hard for him!” his voice grated. “If I were a King the 
man who disobeyed my orders, killed my guest, deranged my 
plan—that man would die, no matter who or what he might 
be! . . . Too hard for him! As God lives! What a king!” 

“It seems to me you are unreasonable,” Abishai observed. 
“As for me, I am glad that my wife is not left a widow and my 
children fatherless. . . . I wonder if that curse will fall on 
them.”’ He shrugged. “‘What will come will come!” he decided. 
“And at any rate Abner is out of the way.” 

“Yes,” said Joab slowly. “Abner is out of the way—Abner 
who would have ruined him; and he escapes the blame... . 
Once before I have heard him curse when he should have 
struck; but this time— And did you notice, Abishai, that he 
reminded the crowd that Abner had killed Asahel? A blood 
feud is the one reason for this killing that public opinion could 
understand!” 

“Ves,” said Abishai. “He did us a good turn there.” Joab 
laughed. 

“Perhaps,” he conjectured, ‘‘a King needs men who are too 
hard for him; who are not afraid to disobey orders when the 
situation requires it. . . . Politics!” He retrieved his sword 
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and thrust it back into the scabbard. “Abishai, I think to-day I 
killed the best man in Israel.” 

“He is dead now,” said Abishai, ‘and he had to be killed. 
If I were you, I would stop thinking about it. . . . Come home 
with me; Tirzah might worry when she hears about that 
curse.” 

They buried Abner in Hebron; and the King lifted up his 
voice and wept at the grave of Abner, and all the people wept. 
Then the King made a poem, the Song of the Death of Abner; 
and so the matter ended. For whatever the King did pleased 
all the people. 

4 


But there remained Ishbaal, Saul’s son whom they dared not 
kill, who might play his own game now that he was rid of 
Abner. The spider’s web was broken, the great scheme had 
lost its contriver; for a few days, in Judah and in Israel, no 
man knew what to do. 

No men but two Canaanite officers of Ishbaal’s army, who 
appeared at Hebron one day, demanding audience of the King. 
With all his officers around him, he received them in the palace 
courtyard—dusty, panting men who carried something in a 
sack, 

“Vahweh has avenged our lord the King on the house of 
Saul!” they cried. “The head of Ishbaal!” 

They tumbled it out of the sack at David’s feet—a dull, 
scowling sheep-face, matted hair and bloodied fringe of beard; 
the head of his last rival. The King looked at the men who had 
brought it, and his eyes were murky. 

“By the life of God,” he swore, “who has redeemed me out 
of all adversity! When a man came to Ziklag and told me that 
Saul was dead, thinking he brought good news, I took hold of 
him and killed him. And as for you, you murderers—” He 
turned to the guardsmen. “Cut them down!” 

Their heads rolled in the dust, the heads of regicides who 
had come to a King for their reward. All Israel would hear that 
too, thought Joab; all Israel would know that Ishbaal’s murder 
had been avenged by Ishbaal’s sister’s husband; and all men 
would approve. At last, of its own accord, Israel would turn to 
David, chivalrous enemy and gallant king. 

One by one the men who stood in his way had fallen—Saul, 
Abner, Ishbaal; never by his hand, always to his benefit. 
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Whatever he did turned out successful; whatever he failed to 
do, in blind overconfidence or downright incapacity, other men 
did for him—other men who took the blame and paid the 
penalty. 

Surely God was with him. 

. .. Then all the elders of Israel came to the King in 
Hebron, and he made a covenant with them before the Lord; 
and they anointed David King over Israel. 

And then the Philistines bestirred themselves at last. 


‘eit 


HEY had foreseen that in Hebron from the moment the 
negotiations with Abner began; they knew Philistia 
could not tolerate an Israel united under a king who had 
lived among the Philistines and knew them, the giant killer who 
had led Israel to its last victory. The two petty hill states that 
wore each other out in an endless, indecisive war could be 
disregarded, but not a nation fired with resistless confidence 
in David, the chosen of God. So when the dealings with Abner 
could no longer be hidden, David had written to Achish, pro- 
fessing the utmost loyalty, offering a higher tribute from the 
united kingdom than he and Ishbaal together had paid. 

“Give me time, give me time!” he said irritably when Joab 
raised a protest. “We can’t take on a Philistine war till the 
nation is reorganized. If this letter keeps Achish quiet, even 
for six months—” 

Unfortunately it did not; Achish’s confidence in David had 
been overstrained at last. All through Philistia ran a great ex- 
citement, an argument over peace and war. Men who remem- 
bered the cost of the long war against Saul were not eager for 
more campaigns in the hill country; but the imperialists ar- 
gued that unless Israel were again beaten down the expansion 
of Philistia was forever blocked, it must remain a petty nation 
at the mercy of the first strong invader. And the anti-imperial- 
ists had lost their leader; Phicol was dead, and Bodyra, the new 
Tyrant of Ashkelon, hated the Hebrews with an unrelenting 
hatred. 

But before the news came up to Hebron that the Philistines 
were gathering their forces for battle, David had brought up 
another question. 

“We must have a new capital,”’ he told Joab. ‘““Hebron is too 
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small, and too far south. We had to give Judah a southern cap- 
ital because we were northerners; we must give Israel a north- 
ern capital because we are southerners.” 

“But if you remove your court to Gibeah or Shechem,” said 
Joab, “Judah will never forgive you. And your strength still 
lies in Judah.” 

“True,” David agreed. “So we must have a capital that is 
neither of Judah nor of Israel, but between the two. . . . Jeru- 
salem!” 

Joab nodded thoughtfully. Jerusalem cut David’s kingdom in 
two; that was dangerous, especially since, after the battle of 
Gilboa, the Jebusites who dwelt there had made an alliance 
with Achish. 

“We need the city,” he assented, “for strategic reasons. From 
Jerusalem we could command the roads from north to south, 
from the Jordan to the sea. But it is no more of a town than 
Hebron—” 

“T will make Jerusalem a city—the city of David! Now that 
I am a real King at last, it is time I built me a royal city. . .. 
We must take Jerusalem, Joab, before the Philistines strike.” 

“We cannot,” said Joab decisively. “The city is well pro- 
visioned and has plenty of water. And the walls are strong; I 
doubt if we could storm them, and we can’t afford to try. I 
mustn’t waste my regulars, with the Philistine war coming— 
not till Abner’s army has been reorganized and drilled in the 
new tactics. I am afraid Achish is too shrewd to give us time 
for that.” 

He was. The next day they heard that the Philistines were 
mobilizing, that frontier incidents had already occurred be- 
tween the outposts in the foothills. So David sent messengers 
through all the North, calling on Israel to rise up and strike for 
freedom, for its new King and its ancient God. 


2 


THE response to that astounded even David. Israel that had 
been at war with him a month ago rose now in a great burst 
of patriotic frenzy. In every town and village old men who had 
served under Saul buckled on their rusty armor, young men 
who wanted to prove themselves whetted their untried swords; 
they left their fields half reaped and kissed their wives good-by 
and marched away, young men and old men together, in squads 
that coalesced into companies, and these into columns, as more 
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men and more came tramping in from every side road—long 
jubilant columns that shouted and sang as they marched down 
to Gibeah. For David had chosen Gibeah as the mobilization 
point of the Northern troops—Gibeah where every stick and 
stone was a reminder of Saul who had lived like a king and 
died like a hero, Gibeah from which David used to lead Israel 
out against the Philistines. The old dynasty and the new had 
been welded at last; David was the husband of Saul’s daugh- 
ter, David was God’s instrument, David was the giant killer. 
At last, thought every man in every column, they were going 
to win; at last they would shake off their enemies and make 
themselves secure in the land their God had given them. So 
the prophets told them, bands of prophets that attached them- 
selves to the marching columns—wild-eyed men who leaped and 
raved and chanted, filling the soldiers with an ecstasy of reso- 
lution such as Israel had never known. 

Judah took it more calmly. The best men of Judah were in 
arms already, Joab’s five thousand disciplined regulars. While 
Israel concentrated at Gibeah, Joab and David led the regu- 
lars down to Adullam, where they could watch the Philistine 
concentration at Gath; where they could watch the passes that 
led up into the hills. Hardly had they reached Adullam before 
they heard that a Philistine column was in motion—a brigade 
of the troops of Gath driving up through the passes to fling 
itself into Jerusalem and hold the city. Achish knew that Jeru- 
salem was the key to Israel; once let him hold it securely, and 
David’s army, David’s kingdom, would be cut in two. 

They caught that column debouching from the passes and 
cut it to pieces, the archers volleying from cover and the spear- 
men charging in to finish it in a wild rush, howling— “Judah 
and Israel! Yahweh and David!” The Philistines ran in frantic 
rout like water pouring through a broken dam, leaving every- 
thing behind them; and in their baggage David’s men found 
images of Dagon and Atargatis. This time the Philistines had 
been afraid of Israel; they had brought their gods, and their 
gods were helpless before Yahweh! The camp was noisy with 
joy that night; a joy that Joab could not share. 

“Ves,” he admitted when David reproached him for his 
moodiness, “they brought their gods and their gods could not 
help them. Next time they will know that they must help them- 
selves. Moreover, to-day they were two or three thousand; next 
time they will be fifteen or twenty thousand.” 
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“We shall be thirty thousand!” cried David. “Israel will send 
us—” 

“Numbers,” said Joab. “And enthusiasm. But there are not 
many of the old regulars left. These volunteers—good men on 
attack, till they begin to wonder whether it happens to be 
Yahweh’s day; but they’ve never been trained to stand up and 
take it... . Still we might use them,” he meditated. “We 
might use them.” 

So when David would have brought the Israelite levies down 
to Adullam, to hold the passes with their entire force, Joab 
argued against it. 

“Achish is too clever to be caught in an ambush, David. If 
they try to force their way up into the hill country we could 
throw them back; but we couldn’t beat them utterly, win a 
victory that would end the war. And if we threw them back, 
Achish would try the plan he used against Saul—march north 
to the valley of Jezreel and cut off the northern tribes from 
Ephraim. How long do you think the volunteers would stay 
with you, if they heard that the Philistines were burning their 
homes?” 

Scowling, David looked out across the rolling foothills; Joab 
could see that he found it hard to discard that attractive pic- 
ture of masses of Hebrews secure on the hilltops, flinging back 
the Philistine assaults. The King was no strategist; a General 
could no longer be blind to that. He had commanded a regi- 
ment in the old army, he had led a band of brigands; but he 
had no experience and no great understanding of war on the 
grand scale. He was the soul of the campaign; he had fired 
Israel with such a spirit as Israel had never known. But Joab, 
who was indoctrinated with Philistine military science, who 
had learned the trade of a general in the years of war against 
Abner, must provide the technical knowledge. And he would 
need patience, self-control, if he would persuade the King to 
let him have his way. 

“We can’t afford a long campaign,” he argued. “Next week 
you will have thirty thousand men; next month you might not 
have twelve thousand. Just now the Israelites are full of en- 
thusiasm; you must use that while it lasts. Let Achish come up 
through the passes; make him fight us on our own ground!” 

“Our own ground? You've selected a battlefield already?” 

“Subject to your approval, of course,” said Joab. “‘The val- 
ley of Rephaim, west of Jerusalem.” 
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“Why there? And why is Achish sure to fight us there?” 

“Because he must hold Jerusalem! If we attack Jerusalem 
with the whole army, Achish must march to save it; he can’t 
waste time plundering the country. He must come up through 
the passes, where we could stop him but could not destroy 
him, to the valley of Rephaim. . . . You know it—a wide val- 
ley, slowly rising, with low ridges all around; the wheat in the 
valley has been harvested by now. Half an hour’s march away 
is Jerusalem—too far for the Jebusites to risk a sortie against 
our rear; they might be cut off. On the ridge that closes the 
valley on the east we stand—the regulars, the army of Judah. 
We meet their full attack and stop it there.” 

“Stop it?” cried David. “Why, the chariots would cut you 
to pieces!” 

“The chariots and cavalry must move slowly up the slope—” 

“YT know that slope,” David interrupted. “It is no steeper 
than the one at Gilboa, where the chariots destroyed Saul.” 

“VYes—but this time there will be something in their way. 
Pits with sharp stakes at the bottom; entanglements of thorn 
bushes.” 

“As God lives!” said David. ‘Where did you get that idea?” 

“From the Philistines. But they won’t be expecting us to 
try it. ’'m not worried about the chariots. The infantry will 
give us trouble; but if my army is as good as I think, we can 
stop the infantry for a while—break their first attack... . 
Then, when they’ve been beaten off, when they’re battered and 
disorganized—then let the Israelites come down on their flank 
and rear with the old Hebrew fury! Judah for endurance and 
Israel for dash—together they can establish your kingdom.” 

Eventually David assented, but reluctantly; and only, Joab 
surmised, because he was unable to think up a more plausible 
plan of his own. 

“Here in Adullam,” he offered in final protest, “we protect 
Judah. You said the Israelites would desert if they heard the 
Philistines were burning their homes. But if the Philistines 
come up into Judah—” 

“Our men will stay with us,” said Joab grimly. “They are 
regulars. . . . Also, they love you; and they are afraid of me.” 

So the army left Adullam, and went up and invested Jeru- 
salem. While they waited for the Israelite levies, Joab studied 
the city from all sides, and what he saw did not please him. 
Jerusalem was built on the spur of a plateau; on three sides 
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its stout gray walls rose from precipitous slopes that fell away 
into the encircling ravines, slopes that no armed man could 
climb. The fourth side, the north side, where the spur con- 
nected with the plateau, was walled most stoutly of all, with a 
deep trench before the ramparts. The city could be stormed 
only at terrific cost, if it could be stormed at all... . But 
they could take their time with Jerusalem, if they managed to 
beat the Philistines. 

If! Twice Israel had gathered all its strength for a decisive 
battle with the Philistines and twice Israel had gone down in 
ruin—six years ago at Gilboa, sixty years ago at Ebenezer. 
Each time Israel had risen from the dust; but if it fell again, 
Joab knew, it would fall forever. Achish would take no chances, 
this time; he would burn every town in the hill country, he 
would ruthlessly cut off every man and every male child. This 
time they fought not only for freedom but for life—their own 
lives, and the lives of their children. Joab felt that it was 
rather fortunate that the volunteers did not realize that—the 
volunteers who were marching in, now, their spears draped 
with garlands, shouting and singing like harvesters bringing in 
the sheaves. They joined the regulars in a great encampment 
that spread over the plateau to the north and west of Jeru- 
salem; their outposts looked down into the valley of Rephaim. 
There they waited, and began to lose heart. 


3S 


For Achish was taking his time; he knew that the walls of 
Jerusalem were strong, that the hearts of the Israelite volun- 
teers were weak. He encamped in the valley of Sorek while his 
scouts went ahead, cautiously exploring the passes; and from 
David’s scouts on the hills, from spies in the Philistine camp, 
tales began to come up of the tremendous army that was on 
its way to crush Israel—six hundred chariots, a thousand 
armored cavalry, twenty thousand footmen. And a giant, the 
last of the giants of Gath, breathing forth threatenings and 
ae against the King of Israel who had struck his brother 
own. 

Joab was astonished, and presently dismayed, at the effect 
of that news on the volunteers. The regulars knew that no one 
man, however huge, could break a square; but the Israelite 
volunteers were more afraid of the giant than of all the Philis- 
tine army. Joab went through the camp, talking to groups of 
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men, patiently explaining that the giant could not decide the 
battle, that he could fight only one man at a time. But he 
knew that every single volunteer wondered if he would not be 
that one man. An army that felt like that might fall into panic 
in a moment; so the giant might decide the battle, after all. 
They spoke, some of them, of David their king, the giant 
killer; and Joab told them impatiently that the King’s inval- 
uable person must be kept out of danger. But as he watched 
the decline in their morale, and perceived that they trusted 
only one man in Israel to withstand the giant, he saw that that 
would not do. 

For the enemy’s delay had begun to shake the nerves of 
them all; nor did they feel any better for the frank derision 
of the Jebusites who hooted at them from the walls, parading on 
the ramparts in the limping lockstep of the chain gang, ad- 
vising the Hebrew sentries to sell their wives in Jerusalem at a 
silver shekel apiece before the Philistines took them at no price 
at all. Worst of all was the lack of water. Springs were few in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem; the great army encamped on 
the plateau began to be parched with thirst. The Jebusites had 
water, plenty of it; in a cave at the foot of the hill below the 
eastern wall was a spring, the spring of Gihon, copious and 
unfailing; from the city streets a tunnel had been hewn down 
into the rock, and from the tunnel a perpendicular shaft, down 
which buckets could be let to draw up water. The Jebusites on 
the wall used to drink deep in plain sight of the besiegers, 
and souse pailfuls of water over each other, and pour water 
from the wall into the thirsty dust, while the Israelites, just 
beyond arrowshot, watched them with their tongues hanging 
out. Another week of this, thought Joab apprehensively; an- 
other week of this—! 

Then came the news that a Philistine brigade had made a 
forced march up from the valley of Elah into the hill country 
of Judah. It had met with no opposition, it had not paused to 
burn or plunder; it had driven straight on to Bethlehem the 
city of David. Now it held Bethlehem, only two hours’ march 
away—Bethlehem in their rear; and in their front, Achish was 
feeling his way up through the passes toward Jerusalem. That 
news shook the courage of the volunteers; but Joab, summoned 
to the royal tent, discovered that it had done worse than that. 
It had shaken the courage of the King. 

“We'll be caught between the two armies!”’ he cried. ““We 
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must break camp and march to drive them out of Bethlehem!” 

“And leave the way open for Achish to come up to Jeru- 
salem?” asked Joab contemptuously. “If we beat Achish, we can 
wipe out the brigade in Bethlehem afterward. If we don’t beat 
Achish we are ruined anyway.” 

“But to stay here is ruin! With Bethlehem occupied, our re- 
treat is cut off!” 

“Retreat?” Joab roared. “We are not going to retreat!” His 
patience was gone; he had needed it in dealing with a King 
who did not understand strategy, but it was useless when the 
King had lost heart. “If you retreat you are lost! Your volun- 
teers will desert and go home. We must stand or fall here! 
Those three thousand men in Bethlehem are only three thou- 
sand men we shan’t have to fight!’ David sprang up and put 
on his helmet. 

“Take me to the battlefield! Show me just what you mean to 
dod 

Joab tried to stop him; a King who had lost heart was bad 
enough, but if the army saw that the King had lost heart— 
But David insisted; and, as he lifted the tent flap, a great 
change came over him. His head was high, his eyes untroubled; 
he sauntered out with the same cool good humor that had kept 
up the spirits of his men in the hard winters of the old outlaw 
days. It was the veterans of those days, the Mighty Men, who 
guarded the royal tent; they leaped up, sprang to attention; 
their faces were drawn, their eyes feverish, but they saluted 
smartly, with an easy confidence that reflected David’s own. He 
answered their salute with a cheerful chuckle. 

“Dry work, boys! But the King is as thirsty as the rest of 
you. . . . Joab, do you remember the well of Bethlehem that 
is by the gate? There never was water like that! If only some 
one would give me a cup of water from the well of Bethle- 
hem—!”’ His eyes ran over the men, standing stiffly at atten- 
tion; and every man there knew that the King felt as he did, 
every man resolved that if the King could stand it, he could. 
“Next week,” said David cheerfully, “we'll all drink water from 
that well! But we’ll beat Achish first.” 

They laughed at that, and raised a cheer—a cheer that fol- 
lowed the King and the General through the camp, and made 
the men who shouted forget, for a little, that they were thirsty 
and afraid. Once more Joab knew that there came a time when 
men of action had done all that they could. That was the mo- 
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ment for the artist. . . . Absorbed in this consideration, he 
did not notice the three Mighty Men who whispered together, 
and cautiously stole away. 

Presently he stood with David on a low ridge from which 
they could look back at the camp, and the gray walls of Jeru- 
salem. Before them a gentle slope led down to the stubble fields 
of the valley of Rephaim. 

“Here we regulars stand,” Joab explained, “in battalion 
squares. I command here, where endurance counts; but you, 
David, must lead the counter-attack! The volunteers will fol- 
low no one else as they will follow you! You take them up that 
shallow valley to the northward—neither the Jebusites nor the 
Philistines can see the movement—then west, across the hills. 
Lie in ambush over there, where you see that grove of mul- 
berry trees on the slope. You'll be in the rear of their left wing. 
Then, when the moment comes, down on them!”’ 

“When the moment comes!” David muttered. And Joab 
knew that the King, who was no soldier, might miss the mo- 
ment, might strike too soon, or too late. Joab would know the 
right moment; but the sound of his trumpet might not carry 
across the valley through the din of battle. 

“Td thought of assigning Abishai to attend you,” he ob- 
served. ‘“The decision is yours, of course; but if you need any 
technical advice—” 

“Abishai can give it,” David supplied gratefully. Then, in 
pious confidence— “And doubtless the Lord will give me a 
sign.”’ 

They spent the whole afternoon going over the terrain, 
planning it in detail—Joab planning it, rather, while David 
listened with the sage reticence of the amateur who is not 
quite sure he understands. At sunset they came back to the 
royal tent and found a great crowd of men gathered round 
it, regulars and volunteers together. They made way for the 
King and the General—all but three men who stood before 
the tent. They wore the uniform of the Mighty Men; one of 
them limped, another had an arm in a sling; and the third, 
whose head was swathed in a great bloody bandage, held out 
a hollowed gourd to David. 

“Water from the well of Bethlehem, my lord! We broke 
through the army of the Philistines—”’ 

David held up the gourd in both hands, his eyes on the 
crowd. 
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“This is not water, it is blood—the blood of men who went 
in jeopardy of their lives. I have no right to drink it! I pour 
it out before the Lord—a blood offering!” 

In the dead silence it splattered in the dust; and King David 
went on into his tent, as thirsty, still, as any man in the army. 

That night Joab was sure they would win in spite of every- 
thing; and he knew they would owe it all to David. 


4 


But the next day, when the scouts reported the Philistines in 
the passes, the King sent for Joab once more. 

“To sit here and wait for them is ruin!” he cried. ““We must 
go down to the passes and strike them now!” Joab growled 
an oath. 

“Must we go over all that again? I tell you as a soldier, 
as a technical expert, that you could check them in the passes 
but you could not destroy them. A battle here will decide the 
war—complete defeat, or complete victory!”? David played 
uneasily with the reed pen on his table. 

“Complete victory!” he muttered. “Or complete defeat— 
No, Joab! I don’t dare risk it!” 

“Where is your faith? Has Yahweh forsaken you as he for- 
sook Saul?” The King started up hotly. “Saul began well!” 
Joab blazed. ‘In his first year he won as much as we hold 
now. But he could not win the war; and as it dragged on 
people began to lose heart. We are not a patient people, David; 
our enthusiasm runs high to-day and is gone to-morrow. Saul 
let the war drag on and people began to say that God had for- 
saken him. They will say that of you unless you win quickly. 
They expect more of you than they ever expected of Saul. He 
was only a Benjamite gentleman who led an uprising. You are 
God’s instrument, the nation’s hero—the giant killer!” 

“Giant killer!” David shifted in his chair. “Of course,” he 
said, “this giant who’s with the Philistine army— A king can 
hardly go down to fight him in person. That sort of thing is 
out of date. We criticized Saul for not fighting Goliath, but I 
can understand his reasons of state—”’ 

“The volunteers can’t understand them; David, they are 
afraid of the giant. If he comes against you—and he may not; 
he may come against us regulars— But if he comes against the 
volunteers, don’t leave him to any man who happens to be 
in his way. They’d break and run. Hunt him out and kill him 
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yourself, as you killed Goliath!” David was staring at the 
table. “It’s the only way to win!” said Joab. “Strike quickly, 
unless you would lose the faith of Israel! Strike for every- 
thing—complete victory!” 

“Or complete defeat,” David muttered. He pondered a long 
time; and at length he clapped his hands. 

“Send for the priest Abiathar!” he commanded the slave who 
responded. And to Joab—“Your plan, or mine? We shall 
leave it to the Oracle of God.” 

“Good! You will consult it before the whole army? ... 
Good, again! Then all men will know that it is no human wis- 
dom that guides us, but the will of Yahweh.” Joab turned to 
the door. “I must wash and purify myself,” he explained, “be- 
fore the sacrifice.” 

But instead of his own tent he went to the tent of the priest 
Abiathar, whose acolytes were already robing him for the 
ceremony. 

“Abiathar! Send those boys out; I want to ask you some- 
thing. . . . I know the King has sent for you, but this will 
take only a moment. . . . Send those boys out, I tell you!” 

Wondering, Abiathar obeyed; as men always obeyed Joab, 
in this mood. 

“T am no theologian,” said the General. “I profess the faith 
and observe the formalities, but it has always seemed to me that 
the technical details of so intricate a matter as religion should 
be left to the experts.” 

“Quite right,” Abiathar agreed. 

“So it is,’ Joab pursued, “in my profession. I myself, for 
example, am a technical expert in the art of war. I know that 
my opinion is worth more than a layman’s about military 
affairs; consequently I trust a priest in matter of theology. 
. . . Abiathar, did you not tell me once that God knows all 
things?” The priest nodded. ‘“‘And all things must include the 
art of war, of course?” 

“Obviously,” said Abiathar. ‘‘Did you come just to ask me 
that?” 

“Tt eases my mind,” said Joab. ‘For if Yahweh is a good 
tactician, he knows that my plan for to-morrow’s battle is 
better than the King’s. The King would go up and attack the 
Philistines, when it would be far better to my notion to make 
a circuit behind them, and come upon them by the mulberry 
trees. The King is a very intelligent layman, of course; but he 
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rather amuses me by assuming to know as much as an expert. 
. . . Thank you, Abiathar. That was all I wanted to know.” 

So presently Joab stood at the King’s side before an altar 
of loose stones, where the smoke of a sacrificed sheep ascended. 
Around them the army of Judah and Israel gathered in close- 
packed masses, thirty thousand pairs of eyes on Abiathar the 
priest as he lifted up the ephod. 

“Vahweh, God of Israel!”’ King David prayed. “If we should 
go up and strike the Philistines, answer by Urim; but if we 
should make a circuit behind them, and come upon them by 
the mulberry trees, give Thummim.” 

And the priest’s groping hand brought out Thummim, the 
black disk. 


5 


To the music of drums and flutes and cymbals the Philistines 
came up the valley, bronze helmets and steel-bladed spears 
glancing brightly in the sun; above the music sounded the 
thunderous rumble of the war chariots. Behind the crest of the 
ridge that closed the valley on the east, the regulars of Judah 
stood in line, waiting the trumpeted order to form squares. 
Six battalion squares there would be, in checkerboard forma- 
tion, while Joab held the Mighty Men in reserve. They deserved 
that name, now that they had proved themselves in the war 
with Abner; vacancies in their ranks had been filled by pro- 
motion from the line until they were a picked corps, Mighty 
Men indeed. They were all good men, these regulars; and they 
had need to be. Unless they held to-day Israel would go down in 
irretrievable ruin. Their armed strength had been shattered 
before; but David had mobilized, and was risking, more than 
that—their moral strength, their faith in Israel’s God. If the 
squares broke to-day nothing of Israel would survive but a 
few women dragging out their lives as slaves and concubines; 
the memory of Israel would be blotted from the earth, the name 
of Yahweh would be a hissing and a mockery. But if they won, 
they could go on and prosper; they could build, at last, the 
Promised Land. 

No need to tell that to these hardened regulars; Joab stood 
in front of the line and spoke to them, but to another pur- 
pose. 

“Don’t be afraid of the giant! He’s only a man; he can be 
killed. If he shows himself across the valley the King will 
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kill him. If he comes here, let the archers start shooting at 
him as soon as he is within range. Aim at his throat, above 
the breastplate. And if he should break into a square, strike at 
his thighs, above his shin guards; strike at him and bring 
him down! I'll give a double handful of gold, myself, to the 
man who kills him.” 

He turned back; on the crest of the ridge he leaned on his 
spear, watching the oncoming Philistines. Beneath the surface 
of his mind that noted the advance of the enemy he was full 
of a great humility, and not a little consternation. He, more 
than any other man, had brought the nation to this test. 
David who was the hope of Israel would have fallen before 
Abner but for the army Joab had made; without that army he 
would never have dared to challenge the Philistines. Men 
might long for freedom and grumble at the tribute, but 
throughout Israel from Dan to Beersheba every man would be 
at ease to-day under his own vine and fig tree, resigned to 
easy bondage—even David would be resigned, content with 
his women and his harp—if Joab had not forged him a weapon. 
Ten thousand men would die to-day, because Joab the son of 
Zeruiah had set his heart on building a Promised Land. 

What was it, this bright vision for which men must die 
who had never seen it? He did not know; he never had known 
exactly. He had been too busy working for his ideal to analyze 
or define it; but it was too late to worry over definitions now. 
For the blare of a brazen trumpet down the valley recalled him 
to the fact which, through whatever cloudy misapprehensions, 
he had accomplished. 

The Philistines had thrown out a line of skirmishers as 
they caught the glint of spears beyond the ridge; behind the 
skirmishers came the infantry in close-packed columns, the 
cavalry and chariots held in reserve till Achish saw how for- 
midable this opposition might be. Joab’s archers deployed 
along the ridge and turned the head of each column into a 
tangle of dead and wounded; and the Philistines halted. 
Their archers, too, deployed and volleyed; and gradually the 
Hebrew arrow flights thinned and died away. 

Joab had ordered that; the bulk of his army was still out 
of sight and the Philistines would think their archery prepara- 
tion had shaken it. Now they would send forward their chariots 
to break the line—send them up the slope, where Joab’s men 
had been working all night, digging pits where pits could be 
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concealed by a screen of brushwood, planting sharp stakes, 
strewing entanglements of thorn bushes linked together so 
cunningly that they seemed to be growing of themselves. Two 
long blasts on the ram’s horn; the Hebrew battalions formed 
squares, moved forward, took their position on the crest 
just behind the entanglements. They waited; and, as they 
waited, Joab’s eyes turned to the low hills to the northward, 
and the screen of trees behind which David and Abishai 
should be lying with the volunteers. If the regulars held— If 
the volunteers chose their moment, and struck— 

The brazen trumpet blew again, down the valley. Through 
gaps that opened in the Philistine infantry the chariots rolled 
forward with a terrible rumbling—two leaping horses drag- 
ging an ironclad car that could crash through any infantry line; 
an armored archer beside the driver, shooting as he came. 
Shields up, heads down, the infantry of Judah stood doggedly 
under the driving arrow flights from the chariots that filled 
the whole valley, galloping wheel to wheel, coming on with 
a rolling thunder that grew and grew till a man could not hear 
his neighbor shout. Through the great cloud of dust that over- 
hung the chariots, sunlight glinted on the lances of the cavalry, 
following to take care of what the chariots missed and com- 
plete the destruction of those squares of infantry that waited 
on the crest. 

Now the archers volleyed from within the squares, shoot- 
ing methodically at the horses. A score of chariots crashed in 
tangled wreckage, armored men pitching headlong out of them; 
the teams behind swerved wildly, driving around them; wheels 
locked with wheels, horses collided, interfered, went down; the 
valley was strewn with wrecks. But still the squadrons thun- 
dered on. They reached the slope; a gentle slope, but it slowed 
their impetus, delayed them under the ceaseless arrow volleys; 
but still they came on. . . . And now they reached the pits. 

The thundering ceased; and in the hush that followed the 
passing of that stupendous rumble there rose the screams of 
horses—horses that plunged out of sight into hidden pits; that 
drove on sharp stakes and hung there, kicking, screaming; that 
reared back from thornbush entanglements and fell over with 
their bellies full of arrows. The screams of horses and the shouts 
of men dropping out of sight into the pits, men who were 
flung head first from their chariots to die in that tangle of 
kicking hoofs; men who fell, as they strove to break through 
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the thorny tangle, under the arrows that volleyed without 
ceasing from the squares. 

A few chariots got through; one drove headlong through a 
triple rank of spearmen into the heart of a square—but there 
a dozen swords drove into the horses’ bellies, the men were 
dragged out and butchered; a few came through the gaps 
between the first row of squares only to be halted by the 
archers of the second, horses and men shot down together. The 
slope was strewn with wrecked chariots, dead horses, dying 
men; and into the ruck the cavalry was plunging, too late to 
check itself, hopelessly, inextricably entangled while the archers 
shot men and horses down. 

But now the infantry was coming on, columns driving for- 
ward, moving around the entanglements, sweeping down from 
right and left on the flanks of the smaller army of Judah. 
And just what happened in the next half hour Joab could never 
clearly recall. He must have been superhumanly alert while 
it was happening, his brain working at lightning speed; but 
afterward it was all a blur—dust and swinging swords and 
thrusting spears, masses of men swaying back and forth; a 
deafening din of blaring trumpets, steel clashing on bronze, 
war cries and groans and curses. There was work for the re- 
serves now. Three times they came to the rescue of a tottering 
square; one was broken before they reached it, its survivors 
streaming away in disorder till Joab’s furious roarings rallied 
them and sent them back to aid the Mighty Men. . . . But at 
last the din diminished, the dust clouds thinned; men could 
lean panting on their spears among the heaps of dead and 
look around them. The Philistine wave was receding like surf 
down a long sloping beach, and from within the Hebrew 
squares the archers volleyed still. . . . Now was the time, be- 
fore the enemy could reform! And now a sudden hoarse shout- 
ing broke out among the Philistines, a wild yell rang from the 
ridge to the northward— 

“Tsrael! Yahweh and David!” 

The dust cloud thinned, settled; on the stubble fields of the 
valley the Philistines were a mob, infantry and the surviving 
cavalry intermingled, a mob that was trying to form ranks 
and change front to meet the swarms of spears, countless and 
unending, that poured down the slope by the mulberry trees. 
Joab’s trumpeter blew again and the weary spearmen of the. 
squares reformed into wedges; they drove down the hill, strik- 
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ing the Philistines on one side as the Israelite volunteers flung 
themselves in on the other. . . . And then there was another 
uproarious mélée, screaming and shouting, striking and thrust- 
ing. But the unbroken wedges bored in steadily; and across the 
valley, where the Philistines might have fallen back, the men 
of Ephraim and Benjamin were flinging themselves in, taking 
vengeance for those years when they had endured an army of 
occupation and watched Philistine soldiers making sport with 
their wives. The Philistines were breaking, breaking at last; and 
Yahweh’s people had a century of insult and oppression to 
avenge. 

It was a long stubborn fight there in the valley; some of 
the Philistines gathered in snarling groups and fought on till 
they were cut down. But the bulk of the survivors found a 
gap at last between David’s left and Joab’s right—an outlet 
to the northeast, away from home, but they went where they 
could, Achish in his chariot fleeing with them. The wreck of 
the greatest army Philistia had ever raised fled frantically 
across the hills, arms and armor thrown away, stumbling, 
panting, frantic men falling down and getting up and falling 
down once more, to be overtaken and slaughtered without 
mercy by their pursuers. For David and his men followed after 
them, and smote them from Geba until you come to Gezer. 

On the ridge where the regulars had stood up and broken 
the attack Joab leaned on his bloody spear and wept into his 
beard, because Yahweh had struck down the old oppressors 
of his people. . . . And then he dashed his hand over his eyes 
and went down into the valley, to stamp out the last resistance, 
to surround and cut down every one of those rallying groups, to 
make sure that not a Philistine was left alive in the Valley of 
Rephaim. And as he went, he thanked God that the Ashkelon 
guards were in the brigade that held Bethlehem. Even after 
seven years, it would have made his heart sore to have to hunt 
down and butcher men who wore the scarlet uniform. 

It was dusk when he led the regulars back to the camp. 
Half the volunteers were still following David in pursuit of the 
remnant of the Philistines miles away; but the regulars had 
earned a rest. Joab sat down in the door of his tent, hot and 
dirty and desperately tired; and then he caught a snatch of 
conversation between two soldiers limp’ng past and sat up with 
a startled laugh. They were talking of the giant. He had not 
seen the giant all day; he had not even thought of him, in this 
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great demonstration of modern scientific war. But now he 
called after the men, brought them back. 

“What’s this about the giant?” he demanded. They grinned. 

“He’s dead, sir. We saw his body, at the foot of the slope 
below the mulberry trees. The throat slashed wide open.” 

“The King killed him, then?” said Joab. They did not 
know that; but Joab, as he let them go, knew that the King 
must have killed him, At the foot of the slope below the mul- 
berry trees— He must have met the first rush of the volunteers, 
then; and Joab, who remembered how the volunteers had 
shivered at the mere thought of the giant, knew that none of 
them would have dared get in his way. . . . No one but David. 
Across the years, there came to Joab the memory of sunlight 
flashing on Goliath’s broad-bladed spear, and of a boy who had 
flung himself face downward in the dust and wept... . I 
couldn’t have done it, he mused. Even to-day, I couldn’t have 
Gone it... . 

Through the dusk an armored figure came up, slowly, wear- 
ily. Abishai. 

“Joab!” His hands fell on his brother’s shoulders; and they 
stood there, these hard-faced, black-bearded men of blood, 
looking at each other, weeping and unashamed. 

“Our God won a great victory to-day,” said Joab. 

“Our God and your army!” Abishai corrected. “I watched 
you, from the mulberry trees. You must have had trouble 
stopping their infantry.” 

“No more than we expected. ... But you—you struck 
just at the right moment! I suppose you had trouble, too, hold- 
ing back the King and the volunteers till the moment came—”’ 
Abishai took off his helmet, mopped his forehead. 

“God, I’m hot! . . . No, it wasn’t any trouble to hold back 
the volunteers. They didn’t want any of it, till they saw that 
the regulars had stopped the attack. That put some heart back 
into them. I tell you, Joab, once or twice I thought we were 
gone. If you and the regulars hadn’t held them—” 

“But the King took your advice about the moment to at- 
tack?” Joab asked. His brother was turning toward his tent, 
just beyond the General’s. 

“The King?” Abishai grinned wearily. “I don’t know whether 
he took my advice or not. Just at the right moment we heard 
a rustling in the tops of the mulberry trees; and the King 
leaped up and shouted that it was a sign from the Lord, that 
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the Lord had gone before us to strike the Philistines... . 
Maybe it was a sign; I don’t know. Anyway, it came just at 
the right time.” 

“But the giant?” said Joab as they came to the tent. “The 
King killed him?” Abishai held up the tent flap. 

‘““Come on in—I want to get this armor off. Joab, I never was 
so tired in my life.” On the dirt floor of the tent he flung his 
helmet; he sat down on the camp bed with a groan of weari- 
ness, his tired fingers fumbling with the buckles of his cuirass. 
“Hottest day I ever saw,” he grumbled. 

Joab stood over him, his own exhaustion forgotten in eager- 
ness. 

“Tell me about the giant!” he demanded. “And the King!” 

“The King? Oh, yes. When he heard the rustling in the mul- 
berry trees he waved his sword and ran down the hill. I went 
with him, and the volunteers came along too. . . . I tell you, 
Joab, nobody but David could have moved them. Volunteers! 
They’ve got no guts. Not that they didn’t do well enough,” he 
conceded grudgingly, “after they got into it. After they got 
past the giant.” 

“But tell me about the giant!” Joab growled. “Get on with 
athe? 

“Oh! Well, as they turned to meet us this giant pushed 
through their ranks and stepped out in front—a big hairy 
brute, head and shoulders taller than you. ‘David!’ he yells. 
‘I want David!’ The King said something about these duels be- 
tween champions being out of date; which of course they are. 
But the giant didn’t seem to know it. . . . Well, anyway, there 
they were, the two of them, between the armies—” 

“T see!” Joab encouraged him. “The King stepped for- 
ward—” 

“I wouldn’t say the King exactly stepped forward; the army 
stepped back. Good men when they get started, these volun- 
teers, but that giant would have gone through them like a 
knife through butter. . . . I tell you, Joab, I thought we were 
gone, for a moment there.” 

Abishai flung off his cuirass, took off his tunic, baring his 
hairy, heaving chest; he stooped, to unbuckle his shin guards. 

“Ts there any water in that cooler?” He nodded toward the 
earthen jar in the corner. “Hand it here, will you? I’m dry 
as an oven.” 

“No water!” said Joab. “Not till you finish your story!” 
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“Nothing much to tell,” Abishai grunted. “The King’s foot 
slipped—” 

“In blood?” Abishai kicked off his shin guards and stood 
up. 
“There wasn’t any blood, yet; he must have slipped on a 
loose stone. Anyway, down he went; and tried to roll away, 
out of the giant’s reach. . . . Give me that water!” He laid 
hold of the jar; but Joab clung to it. 

“Not a drop,” he growled, “till you tell me the rest. The 
King fell down? As God lives! Then how did he kill the giant?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Abishai, “I killed him.” 

Joab’s limp hands fell from the jar. Abishai tilted it up and 
drank, long and deeply, while Joab stared at him in an amaze- 
ment so deep that, as yet, it left no room for admiration. 

“You?” he said hoarsely. ‘You killed him?” Abishai set 
down the jar. 

“Well, somebody had to kill him. . . . I suppose the cooks 
are all out looting. Let’s see if we can find ourselves something 
to eat.” 

6 


Tuat battle decided the war. The Philistine brigade in Beth- 
lehem did not wait for David and Joab; it fled down the 
valley of Elah as fast as it had come up. Bodyra commanded 
that brigade—troops from Ashkelon, for the most part—and 
he led them straight back to Ashkelon, instead of going to Gath 
where Achish had rallied the fragments of his army. When 
David came down on Gath he outnumbered Achish three to 
one; his losses in the valley of Rephaim had been more than 
made up by the volunteers who had held back while the issue 
was uncertain, but swarmed to aid David now. But the losses 
of the regulars could not be made up so easily. In the desperate 
battle that was fought before Gath, Joab sacrificed his expend- 
able volunteers by the thousand in wearing Achish down before 
the regulars charged at last, and drove the Philistines inside 
the walls. 

David watched that battle from a distant hill; for all the 
army, when they heard how narrowly he had escaped death 
at the hands of the giant, had sworn that he must go out to 
battle with them no more, that the lamp of Israel be not 
quenched. That night, in the royal tent, he abused Joab bit- 
terly for a reckless waste of lives. 

“Even you should have a better understanding of politics 
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than that!” he blazed. ‘To-day we have lost five men from 
Israel for everyone of Judah. You sent Israelites to their death 
and spared the men of Judah, when Israel has just come into 
the kingdom! Is that any way to make Israel love its King?” 

“T can see that it is unfortunate,” Joab admitted, “from 
that point of view. I was thinking not of Israelites but of volun- 
teers. You can better afford to lose five volunteers than one 
regular! You will need the regulars to storm Gath, and the 
other cities of Philistia afterward.” 

The King’s eyes were smiling with a curiously malicious sat- 
isfaction. 

“T doubt,” he said, “if we’ll need to do that.” 

He would not explain that remark; so Joab went out and 
set his men to preparing battering rams. Gath was a strong 
city, but an extensive city too; too extensive for the depleted 
Philistine forces to man all the walls. A synchronized attack 
on all the gates— Joab was all but ready for that attack, when 
news came that he could not believe, till a message from the 
King himself confirmed it. David had made peace with the 
Philistines—peace without annexations or indemnities. ... 
Whereupon Joab strode black and scowling to the royal tent, 
flung aside the sentry at the door, and stormed into the royal 
presence. 

“You make peace?” he roared. “I can give you Gath in a 
week!” 

“We get Gath to-morrow, without fighting,” said David, that 
smile of curiously malicious satisfaction still playing over his 
face. “That is, we march in, parade through the town; we 
couldn’t deny the army that. But we march in and march out 
again. No looting or violence, Joab! Ill hold you responsible 
for that.” 

“My regulars won’t loot, if their orders are against it. ll 
probably have to hang one or two of those Israelite volunteers 
for whom you feel so much tenderness. . . . But why, David? 
Why a peace between equals?” 

“Tt’s hardly that,” said David. “They acknowledge our in- 
dependence, confirm our possession of the Canaanite cities that 
Saul conquered—and Kirjath-Jearim that he never conquered. 
That means that we recover the Ark of God. And the Ark of 
God counts for more in Ephraim than all the loot of Gath.” 
Joab supposed that was true. “Also,” said David, “they give up 
their alliance with Jerusalem; Jerusalem is ours as soon as we 
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can take it. And finally there is a complete exchange of pris- 
oners of war.” 

“But we have no prisoners!” said Joab. “We kill prisoners!” 

“Exactly!” David smiled. “That formula spares the pride of 
the Philistines a littlk—but we have no prisoners to give up. 
They have thousands in their chain gangs, prisoners taken years 
ago in the war with Saul. They restore them all; my officers 
are empowered to go through Philistia and see to that.... 
Hardly a peace between equals, Joab!” 

“But when you could have everything—!”’ 

“T suppose you would have me hew Achish in pieces before 
the Lord, burn Gath, and sell all the inhabitants as slaves. . . 
Man of blood! Man of blood!” 

“Then Gath would give you no more trouble,” Joab insisted. 

“Gath will give us no more trouble anyway. . . . Joab, I 
give Achish back his life, his throne, his city, that I might take. 
No, I don’t expect gratitude; but Achish is a man of under- 
standing. He made this war, he led it—and all Philistia will 
blame him for losing it. Half the men of Gath have fallen in 
this war; Achish who was the strongest prince in Philistia is the 
weakest now. He needs my friendship.” 

“But the other cities? They still hate us.” 

“They never had the interest of Gath in a war in the hills; 
if we show them that we’re not a danger to Philistia, they’ll let 
us alone. Your friend Bodyra, you remember, went straight 
back to Ashkelon instead of coming to make a last stand with 
Achish. He’d hardly have done that if he hadn’t known what 
public opinion in Ashkelon would prefer. For years to come, 
the five lords of the Philistines will not act together. Divided, 
we needn’t fear them.” 

“But to let them go when we’ve beaten them—to miss our 
chance—” 

“JT don’t know that we miss a chance,” said David thought- 
fully, “Could your infantry stop chariots on the plains? You 
stopped them at Rephaim by a trick—a trick they’d be 
looking for, next time. Here before Gath we beat them by num- 
bers; we’d lose that advantage, if we went down into the 
plains. We’ve defeated them thoroughly and I suspect we’d 
better leave it at that. . . . The wars aren’t over, Joab; we 
have jealous neighbors on the East. With Philistia quiet we 
shan’t have a war on two fronts. We’d hardly be equal to that, 
yet.” 
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“Yes,” Joab admitted with a great sigh. “You see farther 
than I do—sometimes. . . . But I wish you’d add one more 
clause to the treaty; make them give back Saul’s armor that is 
hung in the temple at Ashkelon. Saul was a King and a patriot. 
He failed, but he tried; we reap the harvest where he sowed 
the seed.” But David shook his head. 

“They won his armor in battle, Joab. To leave it in their 
hands would be a gesture of generosity that all Philistia would 
appreciate. We'll be repaid in good will.” 

“Think of the good will you’d gain in Israel!” David’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“We don’t want too many reminders of Saul in Israel. Not 
while male children of Saul’s house are still alive.” 

Joab thought that over, and presently nodded. 

“Ves,” he said. “You think like a King.” 

“Thank you!” said David curtly. “It might be well for you 
to remember that I am a King.” 


IV 


HAT that meant Joab did not understand till they were 
besieging Jerusalem. 

They had supposed that with the collapse of the Philistine 
power the Jebusites would bow to the inevitable, and sur- 
render; but they held out, and it began to seem less inevitable. 
The walls of Jerusalem were strong; on the north, where there 
was an easy approach from the plateau, a trench protected 
them; around all the rest of the town, they rose from steep 
slopes where no battering ram could be set up, no undermining 
attempted. The city had food for a year, and an unfailing 
supply of water. Before a year was up David’s volunteers would 
have gone home, and the regulars might always be called away 
to repel some foray of desert raiders against the frontier. From 
the battlements the people thumbed their noses at David, 
shouting down that the blind and the lame could keep him out 
of the city. 

Thereupon, raging, he would have stormed the walls; but 
Joab refused. 

“You could approach only from the north, by the gate,” he 
pointed out. “That trench would keep the men from getting 
near enough to set up scaling ladders. You would only throw 
away a thousand lives,” 
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‘a fer threw away three thousand,” said David, “before 
ath.” 

“T spent them for value! We broke Philistia! .. . Wait a 
little, David! I can think of some trick that will win the town, 
if you give me time.” 

Whereupon Joab left the headquarters, on the crest of Mount 
of Olives, and went out to the hill to the southward, that 
fronted Jerusalem across the deep ravine of the Kidron. And 
there he sat down, screened by a clump of cactus from the 
sentries on the wall, and studied the city. 

The walls here were impossible, and so was the precipitous 
slope that fell away to the trickling brook below. But at the 
foot of the slope, beneath a rock shelf, was the dark mouth of 
a cave, and in that cave was a pool—the spring Gihon, from 
which the Jebusites drew up their water. 

Now Joab’s memory went back twenty years to a day 
when he had come up with Eliab to sell wool in Jerusalem. 
While Eliab bargained in the market place, a friendly Jebusite 
had taken the boy from Bethlehem down the street, and down a 
stairway cut in the rock. Beyond the stair was a pit, black and 
bottomless; but there was a bridge that Joab crossed, shud- 
dering, clinging to the Jebusite’s hand. Beyond that more steps 
went down to a long horizontal tunnel hewn in the rock, low 
and arching, lighted by lamps in brackets; it ended in another 
flight of steps, and that in a platform. Beside the platform, a 
perpendicular shaft went down into unplumbed darkness—a 
shaft too wide for a boy’s outstretched arms to span; but not 
too wide, as Joab remembered it, for a man full grown. And 
from a great iron ring fastened in the rock a rope ran over a 
windlass, letting a bucket down into the pool. 

Joab had looked down into the blackness—and had cowered 
back against the wall with a shiver whose memory chilled him 
after twenty years, as a horrible moaning gurgle came suddenly 
up from below. It was a dragon, the Jebusite had told him— 
a dragon under the earth, that came up three times a day and 
troubled the waters. His grandfather, when Joab took the 
story home that night, had said that it was all superstitious 
nonsense; but he had fingered the amulet about his neck as he 
Sai Chtitime sts 

And as Joab studied that dark cave at the foot of the hill, 
trying to visualize again every inch of the hidden way that a 
boy had seen twenty years ago, he heard the voice of a man 
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shouting on the hill behind him, a herald proclaiming through- 
out the camp— 

“To-morrow King David goes up against Jerusalem—and 
the first man in the city shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of Israel! Such is the will of our lord the King!” 

Joab listened to that in dumb incomprehension. But the 
herald cried it out again; and now more men shouted it through- 
out the camp, the same incredible news in the same clear, 
unambiguous formula. And Joab sat down on the stony hill- 
side and let the news sink in, and saw at last that he might 
have expected it. 

For David owed him too much—more than a King could 
afford to owe a subject, even if that subject were his kinsman 
and his best friend. . . . Friend! The King had no friends; he 
had servants, admirers, devotees; but Joab knew at last that 
all the devotion was on one side. . . . Joab had struck down 
Abner whom David dared not kill, he had trained the army 
that made David’s kingdom; and he knew now that David 
had made that prompt, easy peace with Philistia not in fear 
that Joab would be beaten, if he carried the war down into the 
plains, but in fear that he would win again, when he had al- 
ready won too much for the royal dignity to endure. The 
loyalty that bound Joab to David was something David could 
never understand; he was loyal to no one but himself. 

And he had given his life to this man’s service! . . . But in 
serving David he had made an army, and a nation; for that 
army and that nation he must do one thing more. 

So he arose and went to the royal tent, tight-lipped and 
silent; and there he was kept waiting for some considerable 
time. There were sentries at the door now who could not be 
brushed aside; new sentries—Philistines. David was recruiting 
a bodyguard picked from the demobilized army of their late 
enemies; Joab had approved the idea, agreeing that the King 
would do well to surround his person with men who had no 
kinship or sympathy either with Israel or with Judah. But he 
knew now that David had chosen Philistines because they 
would feel no loyalty to Joab—nothing but hatred for the 
General who had beaten. their nation down. 

When they let him in at last, a squad of Philistines in full 
armor stood behind the King’s chair, their hands close to their 
swords. David was smiling, in a great cold satisfaction; but 
he was pale. 
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“David!” said Joab gravely. “You might have told me, first! 
If you wanted me to leave your service—”’ 

“Who speaks of your leaving my service? After all these 
years—”’ 

“But you have deposed me as Commander-in-Chief!” 

“I cannot recall,” said David thoughtfully, “that I ever ap- 
pointed a Commander-in-Chief. Back at Adullam you took 
charge and drilled the troops because you had been a com- 
pany commander in the old army, where I had commanded a 
regiment. After that— Well, Joab, you rather took things on 
yourself. I appoint my first Commander-in-Chief to-morrow!” 

“David!” At that flung word the King gripped the edge of 
the table, the guardsmen drew a little nearer. “What have I 
done, that you turn me out?” 

“But, my dear Joab!” The King’s shrug was sinuous. “Who 
talks of turning you out? You are still a prince and a great 
man in Israel—” 

“You take my army away from me—the army that I made, 
the army that made your kingdom. . . . Why?” David smiled 
austerely. 

“A soldier must obey, Joab! You obey only when it suits 
you. .. . And you have a reputation to live down—the man 
of blood. Do you think Israel will follow the murderer of 
Abner?” 

“Tsrael followed me against the Philistines.” 

“Israel followed an Idea. Sometimes, Joab, I’m afraid you 
identify yourself with the idea. That,’ said David, palely 
smiling, “‘is a mistake. I embody the idea! I am King of Israel! 
I am—” 

“The giant killer,” said Joab levelly. “A giant killer who slips 
and falls and rolls away, and leaves the giant to another man.” 

He stiffened and waited; if he had been a king, the man who 
said that to him would have died on the spot. . . . But David 
only sat and stared at him, with eyes that were malign and 
vindictive, and worried. Worried. 

“I didn’t see you going out to fight Goliath!” he snapped at 
last. 

“J didn’t see you,” Joab reminded him. Then, controlling 
himself— “David, let us get this thing done decently, if it 
must be done at all! You have dismissed me. Good. You are 
the King. But don’t appoint a Commander-in-Chief in this way! 
The first man in the city—why, it might be anybody! Give him 
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a helmetful of gold, but don’t give him my army! If I sug- 
gested men I suppose you’d distrust them; but appoint a com- 
petent and experienced officer—not some lucky hothead who 
happens to be first on the wall! For the sake of the nation—” 
But David’s teeth bared in a grin. 

“Would you give orders to the King of Israel? You can’t 
give orders to a common soldier, now.” 

He is nearer death at this moment, thought Joab, than when 
he rolled at the giant’s feet. . . . But that was not true. The 
boy who had led Joab on melon-stealing parties and consoled 
him when his grandfather thrashed him; the youth who had 
made everything possible the day Goliath fell; the man whose 
fiery confidence had saved them at Ziklag and heartened the 
army to break the Philistines—against that man Joab could 
never lift up his hand. 

He wondered if David felt that; or if he dared this insult 
only because the Philistine guards behind him had their hands 
on their sword hilts. But it did not matter; nothing mattered 
very much, any more. . . . Yet a man must still go on. 

So Joab turned his back on the King and went out, and 
across the camp to Abishai’s tent. By now the news had gone 
through the army, and Joab knew that thousands of men must 
be rejoicing at his fall. But no man let Joab see him rejoicing; 
at his approach, the grins left their faces, they made haste to get 
out of his way; they huddled together and stared after him, 
silent, vaguely apprehensive, and a little awed. For a prince 
and a great man was fallen this day in Israel. 

Abishai, when he heard what the King had said, unbuckled 
his sword belt and threw it on the floor. 

“T’m through!” he vowed. “I’m going home to Tirzah and 
the children. Let him kill his own giants—if he can. . . . And 
you?” Joab shrugged. 

“Where can I go? The army is my only home. . . . Abishai, 
there is only one way out. I must be the first man inJerusalem!” 

“But he won’t let you!” Abishai almost sobbed. “‘You’ll have 
no command, you won’t be allowed to go with a storming col- 
umn. Even I—I’m to command the camp here, a mile from 
the attack, to make sure I won’t let you go near the wall. As 
God lives! He is the King and the head of our house, but he’s 
a dirty swine all the same!” 

“He is a politician,” said Joab. “The same thing, perhaps. 
. . . Abishai, do you suppose there are twenty men in this 
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army who would risk their lives for me—risk having their 
throats cut by the enemy, risk being hanged even if we suc- 
ceed? . . . Strong, agile men, who can climb a rope?” 

“Twenty?” said Abishai. “You can find two thousand. 
Here’s the first one, now!” 

“No married men!” said Joab. “You put your neck in a noose 
for me once; I won’t let you do it again. Twenty men will do, 
if they’re the right men.” 

They went over names together; and that evening Abishai 
stole out and drew certain men aside, one by one, talking to 
them in an undertone—twenty hard-bitten veterans who had 
been misfits and failures till the sons of Zeruiah had made them 
Mighty Men. In the morning, these twenty were missing at roll 
call; an hour after sunrise, when the trumpets blew and David’s 
men swarmed toward the gate of Jerusalem, they gathered 
around Joab in the ravine below the eastern wall. Far above 
them the spears of Jebusite sentries glittered; but here the slope 
was impossible, the wall was impregnable; the sentries paid 
no attention to the handful of men—naked but for loincloth 
and sandals and the leather helmet of the light infantry, armed 
only with sword and dagger—who stood silent before the cave 
that led to the spring. 

“In we go!” said Joab. “Through the pool, up the shaft, and 
out through the tunnel. Then to the gate!” 


2 


EVEN from these hard regulars rose a startled murmur. 

“The dragon!” someone cried. “The dragon who troubles the 
waters!” 

“‘Superstitious nonsense!” Joab jeered, wondering if it really 
were. “At any rate, I lead the way; if there is a dragon, I meet 
him first.” 

He stooped and went in, under the broad rock shelf that 
overhung the cave; knee deep, he splashed into the long pool 
that went back into the darkness, and heard his men splashing 
after him. He stumbled forward, picking his way by the dim 
light from the entrance—and then a horrible gurgling moan 
sounded underground; with a muttering rush the water rose, 
swishing and swirling about their thighs, their waists, their 
shoulders— 

“Come on!” Joab called to the men who had halted behind 
him. “After me!” 
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He knew the water would rise no higher, but he could not 
stop to explain that; he must go forward, or they would go 
back. So he flung himself into the water and began to swim. 
It was that that brought the men on; to these hillmen who 
could not swim, had hardly ever seen a swimmer, his mastery 
of the water seemed almost supernatural; this man, if need be, 
could master the dragon too. So they followed him, stumbling 
and slipping, through the waters that now were still and docile; 
and at last they grouped in the recess of the pool, looking up 
a perpendicular shaft. High above showed a ghost of light, 
vaguely reflected from the lamps of the tunnel. 

“Quiet!” Joab whispered. “There may be a man at the wind- 
lass.” He handed sword belt and sandals and helmet to the 
man beside him. “Bring them up with you, when I let down 
the bucket. If I don’t let it down— Go back to your units, and 
excuse yourselves for desertion if you can!” 

“But you can’t climb straight up!” his neighbor protested. 

“Tt’s a rough shaft—the drills and axes have left hand 
holds and toe holds. I think I can make it. . . . I must make 
1g ee 

Barefoot, naked but for a loin cloth, his knife in his teeth, 
he hoisted himself on a man’s shoulders and started the climb 
up the shaft. 

It was terribly, incredibly slow, edging up inch by inch, 
toes and fingers groping, tense limbs always braced against 
the walls; feet and hands were soon abraded, gashed, slippery 
with blood; a single slip and he would crash down, a battered 
corpse, into the pool. Before he had climbed twice his own 
height he knew he could never make it. Even his iron body 
could not endure the strain; sooner or later toes or fingers 
would slip— Yet he kept on climbing—partly from the habit 
of a man who had always kept on, partly because there was 
nothing else to do. This adventure was his last hope; better be 
a dead lion than a living dog. 

And then, as he edged his way upward, doggedly, patiently, 
something lightly tapped his head, and he looked up to see the 
bucket hanging in the shaft. The man at the windlass had 
drawn it part way up, secured the rope, and lazily left it there. 
And as Joab clutched the rope, swung his whole weight on it, 
he felt a returning rush of the zest for life he had almost given 
up, and with it that deep sustaining conviction that had car- 
ried David to a throne, but that he himself had never felt be- 
fore. God was with him! Nothing could stop him now! 
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The man at the windlass could have stopped him—but he 
had spent the morning drawing water; and now he was far 
away, where the last flight of steps opened into the street, 
laughing at the fierce hoots of the defenders of the gate as they 
thrust back David’s assault. Unmolested Joab climbed the 
rope, hand over hand; and as he reached the top at last, and lay 
prone beside the windlass for a moment, panting in utter ex- 
haustion, he reflected that after all he owed everything to 
Ariadne—Ariadne who had taught him to swim, whose turret 
window had incited him to learn to climb a rope. But for her he 
would be Tyrant of Ashkelon now; thanks to her, he would 
presently be the second man in Israel... . Softly he tip- 
toed up the steps and peered into the long tunnel. No one 
there. He would have time. ... He unfastened the rope, 
turned the windlass, let the bucket down into the shaft. 

. . - Before the gate David’s army had drawn back, baffled 
and sullen. The trench before the wall was half filled with 
Hebrew dead, broken scaling ladders scattered among the 
corpses; the gate stood unshaken, unapproached. Behind the 
beaten troops, just out of arrow shot, the King stood on a great 
flat rock, beating his breast, weeping in rage and shame and 
frustration. From the wall, the Jebusites thumbed their noses 
at him; they called him the son of a harlot and the grandson 
of a swine; they cried out that the blind and the lame could 
keep him out of Jerusalem. 

Then there was a sudden clamor in the town, a fierce shout- 
ing that drew near the gate. The men on the walls swung about, 
staring in consternation; they leaped down inside, swords 
drawn and spears ready. Behind the gate came the clash of 
arms; a fierce yell sounded—“Joab! Yahweh and Joab!” 

Between the two great leaves of the gate showed a crack of 
light. They swung open—slowly, then with increasing mo- 
mentum; they crashed back against the walls on either hand. 
Where they had barred the way a handful of unarmored men 
held the passage against a slashing, thrusting mob of Jebusites. 
And with a frenzied howl the army of David flung itself for- 
ward, into Jerusalem. 


3 
BEForRE the city—a city of smoking ruins, populated only by 
hacked corpses, but David’s city now—the army drew up next 
morning about an altar from which the smoke of a sacrifice 
went up to heaven, a sweet savor in the nostrils of Yahweh. 
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Beside the altar stood two men—the King, proudly smiling, 
splendid in his royal robes, with the circlet of gold about his 
helmet; and Joab in battered armor, his black-bearded face 
morose, almost uninterested. 

“Joab, son of Zeruiah!” The King’s voice rang through the 
hush. “I appoint you General of the armies of Judah and 
Israel! What you earned by long and faithful service you have 
doubly earned now, the first man in Jerusalem!” He laid his 
hands on Joab’s shoulders and kissed him on both cheeks; he’ 
turned to the troops. ‘‘God save Joab!” he cried. “Joab the son 
of Zeruiah, the captain of the host of Israel!” 

And as the cheers of the army thundered the King put his 
arm about Joab’s shoulders and led him away. 

“You didn’t understand, did you?” he chuckled. ‘“‘We had to 
show them—had to prove that you were the best man in the 
army. Israel that you defeated, Israel that remembers Abner, 
would never have been content; men would always have said 
that you owed your rank to family influence, that you were 
General because you were the King’s nephew, his best friend! 
But they can never say that now! You’ve proved yourself—as 
I knew you would prove yourself when I made that proclama- 
tion. So at last you understand!” 

“T understand perfectly,” said Joab, and looked the King 
in the eye. Behind the royal smile he read an unquenchable 
flicker of jealousy and fear. ... And he knew that David 
had spoken the truth that day in Hebron; Joab was too hard 
for him—and he was too clever for Joab. But they needed each 
other; the nation which neither could establish without the 
other needed them both. . . . Impulsively Joab held out his 
hand. 

“T am your faithful servant! My lord the King!” 
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So David dwelt in Jerusalem, in the stronghold of Zion, and 
called it the city of David; and David grew greater and greater, 
for the Lord God of hosts was with him. And Hiram, King of 
Tyre, sent carpenters and masons, and they built David a 
house, a great splendid palace of hewn stone and cedar wood. 
And David took yet more concubines and wives, in Jerusalem. 

These matters being attended to, he went down with a 
great company to Kirjath-Jearim, to bring up the Ark of God 
into the city of David. 
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The preparations for that great festival, the culmination of 
Israel’s revival, busied the whole court for weeks. Busiest of 
all was Abiathar the priest, whose ancestors had served before 
the Ark in Shiloh and who might consequently be supposed to 
be the final authority on matters of ritual. But he came to 
Joab one day, with a long face. 

“All this is most irregular!” he said uneasily. “The King has 
decided to officiate as chief priest himself, at the return of the 
Ark to Jerusalem. That is his royal privilege, of course; but, 
Joab, he is going to put the Ark of God in a tent—a black tent, 
in a courtyard of the palace! It was kept in a temple, in the 
days of my ancestors at Shiloh.” 

“This is not Shiloh,” Joab reminded him. “This is Jerusalem, 
the city of David. ... As for the tent, the Ark abode in a 
tent when Yahweh our god brought our ancestors up from the 
land of Egypt.” But Abiathar was not satisfied. 

“God cannot be pleased with such improprieties!” he mut- 
tered. “I am afraid His vengeance will fall on the King... . 
These technical matters should have been left to an expert!” 

His forebodings almost came true. David held a great sacri- 
fice and a great feast at Kirjath-Jearim; and then they set the 
Ark of God—the wooden chest that held the mysterious symbol 
of the Presence of Yahweh—on a new cart, the King insisting 
that this was the correct procedure, and brought it out of the 
house of Abinadab where it had been kept for half a century 
past. Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, drove the cart; 
and David and all Israel played before the Lord with all their 
might, with harps and psalteries and timbrels, and cymbals 
and castanets—a great shouting singing procession that moved 
up the hill roads toward Jerusalem, through the hot afternoon, 
in a mounting intoxication of ecstasy. They had almost reached 
the city when the oxen stumbled; while all men held their 
breath, the Ark of God tottered, about to fall into the dust. 
That could mean nothing but that Yahweh’s awful wrath was 
enkindled against the King. 

But Uzzah who walked beside the cart, hot and short of 
breath (for he had eaten and drunk heavily at the feast before 
they set out) put forth his hand to the Ark of God, and took 
hold of it, and set it back on the cart by a great burst of 
strength. And then he dropped dead in the dust. For the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah; and the Lord smote 
him there, for his presumption in touching the holy thing. 
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And David was afraid of the Lord that day, and would not 
bring the Ark of God into the city of David. He had it car- 
ried aside to the nearest house, which belonged to a man named 
Obed-Edom; and David and all Israel came back to the city in 
silence and in fear. That fear lay on them for three months; 
and then it was told to King David that the Lord had blessed 
Obed-Edom and all his house, because of the presence of the 
Ark of God. 

Whereupon David brought up the Ark from the house of 
Obed-Edom to the city of David. 

“This time,” Abiathar told Joab with much satisfaction, “he 
is willing to take my advice in matters of ritual.” 

The priest’s gratification was somewhat diminished when it 
turned out that David still insisted on putting the Ark into 
a tent, and on officiating in person at the ceremony of its 
return; conceding only that he might have been mistaken as 
to the propriety of bringing it in on a cart. This time Abiathar 
and his assistant Zadok were to carry it on their shoulders, 
with poles slung through the metal rings at the corners of the 
Ark. Even so, all men were a little afraid; the wrath of Yah- 
weh might be ready to break out once more. So when the 
procession had moved six paces forward it halted, by the King’s 
command; he sacrificed an ox and a fatling, and burned them 
on the altar. 

The oily black smoke rose through the windless afternoon 
straight up to heaven; and all men knew as they watched that 
mounting column that this time the Lord had smelled the sweet 
savor, and was pleased with the King. So they went on; and 
David and all the house of Israel brought up the Ark of God 
with shouting, and the sound of the trumpet. In some holy way 
that only the priests understood, God Himself was in the Ark; 
and as He came up to Mount Zion the people began to sing the 
new song that the King had composed for the occasion: 


“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in His holy place? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation!” 
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Then, as David’s servants flung open before Yahweh the 
gates that Joab had opened to David: 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory? 

Yahweh, strong and mighty! 

Yahweh, mighty in battle!” 


Chorus answered chorus, louder still and faster, as they 
marched into the town; and David led them, dancing before 
the Lord. He wore priest’s garb to-day, a short white linen 
tunic flapping as he leaped, rising as he whirled; dressed as 
a priest, he was dancing like a prophet. He sang to Yahweh, 
striking short fierce chords upon his harp; drums and cymbals 
thumping clashing, thumping clashing, chorus shouting out to 
chorus short sharp questions, frenzied fierce replies— 

“Who is this King of Glory?” 

“Yahweh! Yahweh Sabaoth! He is the King of Glory!” 

So King David, leaping, whirling, striking music from his 
harp, brought the Ark of God to Zion. People crowded in the 
windows, on the housetops, shouted now, voices calling back 
to voices; all Jerusalem was shouting—‘Yahweh! Yahweh! 
Yahweh! Yahweh!” Joab felt that rhythm mounting, beating, 
pounding in his blood. In a dozen years he had not lifted up his 
voice in song; but now he too flung back his head and chanted, 
loud and raucous, that fierce question— 

“Who is this King of Glory?” 

From the head of the procession where King David leaped 
and whirled, chanting and gyrating, striking faster faster 
music from his harp, came the clear exultant answer— 

“Vahweh! Yahweh Sabaoth! He is the King of Glory!” 

That night, Joab gradually came to himself, with a great 
astonishment. He had been drunk—he who since his subaltern 
days at Gibeah had not been drunk with wine, who since he 
left Ariadne had never wholly lost himself in passion for a 
woman. To-day he had been drunk, as all Jerusalem was drunk, 
with music and with zeal for God. King David had given his 
people, for a moment, a taste of life on a higher plane—keener 
and more precious; an ecstasy that made the ordinary life of 
ordinary men seem not worth living. If Joab felt that, what 
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must David have felt—David who to-day had been poet and 
composer and virtuoso, prophet and priest and King? 

. . . But Michal looked out at a window, and saw King 
David leaping and dancing before the Lord; and she despised 
him in her heart. That night he came to her, still flushed and 
exalted, half drunk with passion for the Lord; and she met him 
with a sneer. 

“How glorious was the King of Israel to-day! Dancing and 
whirling like a common prophet, exposing your person before 
your servants’ maidservants— What an exhibition!” she raged. 

He looked at her vaguely, his brown eyes still hot and 
heavy. 

“T was dancing before the Lord—the Lord who chose me 
above your father and all your house, to be King over Israel!” 

“Tt’s like you, to remind me of that. As if that excused such 
a vile display!” 

“Vile? I will be viler still in the sight of the Lord who has 
exalted me! I will be base in my own eyes, humbled in the 
dust before him! But in the eyes of these maidservants you 
speak of I am still held in honor!” 

“Women always hold you in honor,” she said, “till they 
know you. Even I, when I came back to you—back from a man 
who loved me— No, I’m not going to begin that again; I’m not 
pleading for tenderness, now. This last year has cured me of 
that. But when I see my husband, the King of Israel, making 
such a show of himself— Have you no dignity at all?” 

“Dignity?” He laughed. “That’s all you think of, isn’t it? 
You don’t know what ecstasy means.” She was still and pale. 

“TI did once, David! Dignity is all you’ve left me, now, but 
when we were first married—” He turned away impatiently. 

“T don’t mean that sort of thing. Nothing that any woman 
can give is comparable to the joy of the artist.” 

“Because you don’t have to share it!” she said. “‘That’s why 
you love your art as you can never love any woman... . 
You’ve never cared for anyone but yourself—and your sons, 
because they are part of you. That’s your one weak point, 
David; some day your sons may hurt you. But no woman can 
ever hurt you; you don’t care.” He yawned. 

“I confess I don’t care for you,” he admitted. “You begin to 
show your age: and you are barren ... And you can’t un- 
derstand an artist.” 

So presently all Israel knew that Michal was shut up in 
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her rooms in the palace, in perpetual widowhood; her husband 
would never visit her again. 
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“Your relations with your women are not my affair,” Joab told 
the King. “But all the northern tribes will resent this insult you 
have put upon Saul’s daughter; and there are male children of 
Saul’s house who might organize that resentment.” 

“Who?” David asked. “A legitimist party must recognize 
Meribbaal the son of Jonathan as the rightful King of Israel. 
He is a half-grown boy—and he is lame in both feet, he limps 
on sticks. I needn’t fear Meribbaal.” 

“There are others!” said Joab. “Merab, whom you almost 
married, has borne five sons to Adriel. The oldest can’t be 
more than ten, but they are growing up; and their father is a 
great man in Gilead. And Saul had two sons by Rizpah who are 
young men grown. The son of a concubine has become a king, 
before this. That makes seven kinsmen who might avenge 
Michal—eight, if you count Meribbaal.” 

“What would you have me do with them? Put them to 
death? All the North would rise in rebellion!” 

“T could put down a rebellion,” said Joab, “if we knew 
it was coming. But if you let them choose their own time to 
strike—!” David frowned. 

“You think the sword is the answer to everything. But as 
for me, my trust is in the Lord.” 

But the King’s assurance presently began to be overclouded. 
The rains failed that winter, the crops that had been short for 
two years past dwindled to nothing; there was a famine in the 
land. Men began to whisper that the Lord must be displeased 
with David; for why should a whole nation be stricken if not 
for some fault of the King? It was only a question of time till 
that discontent broke into open revolt; quietly, Joab got the 
army ready. Then, one day, a delegation of Gibeonites came 
up to Jerusalem. (Gibeon that Saul had destroyed, in defiance 
of the solemn covenant of neutrality, had been rebuilt by the 
remnant of its people when the wars were over.) They offered 
the interesting theological suggestion that it was not the 
present but the late King who had offended; that God’s wrath 
against Israel was not for any act of David’s, but for Saul, and 
his bloody house. 

“It may be so,” said David gravely. “Or it may be that the 
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fault is in me. I must seek the face of the Lord, and get the 
answer from His oracle.” 

So David inquired of the Lord if the iniquity were in him, 
or if the taint of bloodguiltiness lay on the family of Saul; and 
the Lord replied that it was Saul, not David, who had offended. 
Whereupon the King asked the Gibeonites, as the injured par- 
ties, how atonement should be made; and they proposed that 
seven males of the house of Saul be delivered up to them, to 
be offered to the Lord in expiation. Joab had watched these 
transactions with the respectful disinterest of a military man 
who found the mysteries of theology beyond his comprehension ; 
but now at last he saw a great light. ... Seven out of 
eightia. Gus 

So the King took Saul’s two sons by Rizpah, and the five 
little boys whom Merab had borne to Adriel, and turned them 
over to the Gibeonites. And the Gibeonites took them to Gibeah 
where Saul had planned this offense, and impaled them on sharp 
stakes; and there they screamed their lives away. And Israel, 
that would have risen in arms if David had extirpated Saul’s 
house, stood aside in awe, perceiving that this was the righteous 
judgment of the Lord, Who visits the sins of the fathers on the 
children. After which God’s wrath was turned away from 
Israel, and the rains fell; and David took up the bodies of the 
seven and gave them honorable burial, as was proper in the hus- 
band of Saul’s daughter and the heir to Saul’s throne. 

Then David said, ‘‘Is there anyone left of the house of Saul, 
that I may show kindness to him for Jonathan’s sake?” And it 
turned out upon inquiry that there was Meribbaal—Meribbaal 
who was lame in both feet, and limped on sticks. They found 
him, and dragged him out of hiding, and brought him up to 
Jerusalem, shivering in deadly fear. But David raised him up, 
and restored to him Saul’s private property, and appointed him 
a seat at the royal table among the King’s sons, for Jonathan 
his father’s sake. 

And whatever the King did pleased all the people. 
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MEANWHILE the released prisoners of war had been drifting 
back from the Philistine chain gangs—scarred, broken men like 
ghosts from Israel’s petty past, confused and uneasy among 
these new undreamed-of glories. 
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King David sat one afternoon at his writing table, in his new 
palace in Jerusalem, when Joab was announced. 

“I hope your business isn’t lengthy,” the King observed. 
“I have an appointment in the women’s quarters with—” He 
consulted a memorandum on the table. “With Eglah, it seems.” 

Joab looked at him, somber and expressionless. 

“Tt’s a disciplinary case which I thought should be referred 
to you. One of our patrols has arrested a prisoner of war lately 
returned from Philistia—a man from Bethlehem. . . . Elhanan 
the son of Jair. Do you recall him?” 

“T never heard of him. What has he done?” 

“Fe’s been hanging about the wine shops of the city, telling 
a story to anyone who will buy him a drink. . . . He says he 
killed Goliath.” 

“He killed Goliath? Ho, ho, ho!” The King’s laughter rang 
sudden and shrill; he did not meet Joab’s eyes. 

“He tells a very circumstantial story,” said Joab. “Better 
each time, no doubt. He says—” 

“Why didn’t he tell it before?” David interrupted. “Why 
wait till now?” 

“Ale was wounded in the battle that day, and carried off as 
a prisoner. He’s been in captivity ever since.” 

“Well?” The King looked out of the window, across the hills 
to the distant cliff wall of Moab. “What do you propose to do 
with him?” 

“Hang him,” said Joab, “for a seditious libel on the King!” 
Now at last David looked at him, sadly shaking his head. 

“Always the man of blood! Is that the way a grateful nation 
should treat a disabled veteran, whose mind has been deranged 
by hardships incurred in his country’s service? Give him a 
pension, Joab—enough to buy his own wine hereafter; the more 
the better. Give him a farm—a lonely farm in the wilderness; 
and have him well guarded by trusty men, so that no one may 
overhear the poor fellow’s ravings, and be tempted to cut his 
throat. . . . Well guarded!” 

Smiling in high good humor, King David went out to keep 
his appointment with Eglah his seventh wife. 

As he went, the sunlight flashed on his fiery hair; Joab 
blinked in a brief bedazzlement, and when he recovered him- 
self he found that he was shaking with a cold and deadly fear. 
It seemed to him that for an instant he had almost looked upon 
that which no man may see and live—the Face of God; the 
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terrible face of God who cares only for results, to whose stu- 
pendous purpose, in whose inscrutable allotment of rewards, it 


makes no difference who, on the lower plane of fact, may have 
killed the giants. 


END OF BOOK THREE 
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I 


ING David sat on his cushioned throne, in his royal city 
of Jerusalem. He had been twenty years a King; on the 
dais in his Hall of Judgment he sat, proud and portly and 
majestic, robed in costly stuffs, a jeweled circlet of gold about 
his ruddy hair. His fingers plucked absently at the strings of 
his harp; a King whose will no one dared question, an artist 
to whom criticism was never unfavorable. Beside the throne 
stood his chief ministers, Jehoshaphat the Remembrancer and 
Seraiah the Scribe; below the dais, right and left, his courtiers 
clustered—fat comfortable obsequious men, oiled and scented, 
arrayed in purple and fine linen. Only one man sat, on a stool 
on the step of the dais, below the King but set above all the 
rest—a tall broad-shouldered man, morose and somber, his 
forehead a little bald, as is the way of foreheads incessantly 
rubbed by the helmet, his long black beard streaked with gray. 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, General of the Armies of Israel; with- 
out any argument, these twelve years past, the second man in 
the kingdom. 
Now the King struck a chord from his harp, and began to 
sing: 
“T will awake, yea, I will sing praises, even with my glory. 
Awake, psaltery and harp! 
I myself will awake right early; 
I will give thanks to thee, O Yahweh, among the nations. 
God hath sworn by his holiness; I will exult! 
I will divide Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 
Gilead is mine, Manasseh is mine; 
Ephraim also is my helmet, 
Judah is my scepter. 
Moab is my washpot! 
Upon Edom have I cast out my shoe! 
Over Philistia do I shout in triumph!” 
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As he finished, the courtiers burst into delighted outcries; 
they shouted that the most glorious of Kings was the greatest 
of poets, that even the victories God had given him were less 
notable than the song that commemorated them. But Joab sat 
silent, brooding on the memories roused by every line of that 
song. There had been need of hard fighting before David could 
call Moab his washpot and cast out his shoe upon Edom; but 
the King, since the Philistine war, had fought no more. He 
stayed in Jerusalem, unseen of his enemies, a remote and ter- 
rible name. Joab was the sword of Israel; he had won the vic- 
tories for which the King gave thanks to Yahweh among the 
nations. 

The King of Moab, who had given refuge to David’s family 
when David was a hunted outlaw, repented of that generosity 
when David united and liberated Israel. Old hatreds and jeal- 
ousies blazed up again; Moab struck—and Joab’s disciplined 
army routed the enemy’s hordes, pursued them and cut them 
off, stormed Mizpeh, the royal city. All Moab that survived the 
battle and the storming was brought to David, prisoners drawn 
up before him by the thousand; and he measured them with a 
line, making them lie down on the ground; he measured two 
lines to put to death, and one line to keep alive. And the rem- 
nant of the Moabites became servants to David, and paid taxes. 

Before they finished with Moab they had to fight Edom too, 
a war on two fronts. They had known from the first that Edom 
must be conquered; it blocked their outlet to the sea, the Red 
Sea to the southward where David and his new friend, the 
King of Tyre, already had far-reaching dreams of foreign trade, 
of overseas voyages to Ophir, the land of gold. And the Edom- 
ites had the perspicacity to refuse to wait David’s convenience; 
while the army of Israel was in Moab they invaded Judah; the 
single division that Joab had been able to spare to protect the 
southern frontier was cut off and slaughtered; panic ran 
through the country clear to Jerusalem. With a great effort 
Joab stamped out the last Moabite resistance and swept down 
into Edom; he went first to the battlefield and buried the bones 
of the division the Edomites had slaughtered, that the dead 
men’s spirits might be at peace; and when he went up from 
burying the slain, the full strength of Edom met him in the 
Valley of Salt below the Dead Sea. There they fought, an all- 
day battle in the scorching heat, armored men slipping and 
sinking in the crusted ooze of the briny marshes; and Edom 
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too was broken utterly. Joab spent six months in the Edomite 
country, methodically hunting down the fugitives; he left Edom 
a desert, with not a man alive in the whole country, though 
some few refugees had escaped through the wilderness to Egypt. 
And David put garrisons in Edom, and appointed a governor 
to rule there. 

Enemies that had terrorized Israel for generations were the 
whipped slaves of Israel now—Moab tributary, Edom annexed; 
Philistia impotent, shaken by quarrels among its five lords, un- 
equal even in its full strength to David’s kingdom. The Pheeni- 
cians on the north were friendly; the Ammonites to the east- 
ward, whose incursions used to trouble Saul, were on good terms 
with David. He had just sent ambassadors to congratulate the 
new King of Ammon on his accession, as was the custom of sov- 
ereigns who dwelt side by side without jealousy or fear. The 
wars were over, Israel had rest at last; and the terrible sword 
of Joab had begun to gather cobwebs. 

There was plenty left to be done, and it was not always done 
to his taste. A dozen jealous tribes must be consolidated into a 
state, an unruly and peculiar people must be taught to pay 
taxes without too much murmuring. Offices and perquisites had 
to be distributed shrewdly—not too many to David’s old friends 
in Judah, but not too few; fat appointments for Benjamites, 
that Saul’s old tribe might not become too restive; proper rec- 
ognition for Ephraim, the greatest tribe of the North, for Dan 
and Naphtali on the far frontier, for the tribes beyond Jordan. 
But that was the business of civilians; it did not concern the 
head of the army. . . . What did concern a man of blood, when 
the need of shedding blood was past? 

The King rose, dismissed the court; as he went out by a door 
behind the throne the crowd of courtiers broke up into buzzing 
groups that made way respectfully for Joab as he stalked out, 
wrapped still in somber musings. Since the taking of Jerusalem, 
no man in Israel had dared stand in Joab’s way. He crossed the 
antechamber and leaned on the broad stone sill of a window; 
beneath the striped awning he looked out across Jerusalem. 

The old Jebusite town on Mount Zion was the royal city 
now, centering around David’s palace—a great sprawling mass 
of buildings, halls of state and offices of administration, besides 
the living quarters; and around the palace gate, the barracks of 
the Philistine guard. Beyond were the houses David had built 
for his elder sons, tall arrogant young princes, handsome and 
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strong, great lovers of women. The King’s brothers lived in the 
royal city too, and Abishai and Tirzah with their children; next 
door to their house was Joab’s, almost a palace, richly fur- 
nished with plunder from the wars. There was room for few 
private houses on Zion; but beyond the wall that had halted 
David’s army, that day twelve years ago when Joab had got up 
by the watercourse and forced the gate, the new city spread 
across the plateau to the northward—Jerusalem, the greatest 
and richest city, the capital of the strongest kingdom, between 
Egypt and the Euphrates. 

Joab, the second man in that kingdom, looked at this splen- 
did city, and wondered why it did not suit him. 

A friendly hand clapped him on the back. In all Israel only 
one man besides Abishai dared to clap Joab on the back; the 
General turned, his face softening a little before the portly 
complacency of the King. 

“Well, Joab! Why are you so gloomy this morning?” 

“Because I am not used to idleness. . . . What are we to do, 
David, now that Israel is established and all its enemies cast 
down?” 

“What are we to do? Why, enjoy ourselves! —rejoice in the 
land that the Lord our God has given us; take our ease in the 
inheritance of Yahweh, every man under his own vine and fig 
tree. For years we fought for this; now that we have won it—” 

“T begin to wonder,” said Joab, “just what it is that we have 
won. 

“The Promised Land! What Yahweh promised to our an- 
cestors, what they could not win—all that he has given to me, 
and to my seed forever.” 

“This kingdom is not my notion of a Promised Land. .. . I 
do not despise what we have won. Independence—we had to 
have that first of all. Power, glory, riches—they are good... . 
But was that what we wanted, David?” 

“What else? The Lord has established my house; he has 
made His people Israel a great kingdom. And you are the second 
art ap that kingdom, Joab. . . . What was it that you wanted, 

ent 

“T don’t know,” said Joab. “But more than this.” He pointed 
at the white city spread out beyond the walls of Zion. “For 
years we lived for a single purpose—to beat the Philistines. We 
did beat them; we made ourselves a nation, free to build up 
our own peculiar life. . . . What is it? Our people crowd into 
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cities; they buy and sell, and charge commissions, and lend 
money at interest; they build themselves houses of hewn stone 
and cedar wood, with bathrooms like those of Gath and Ashke- 
lon; they stay up late at night, drinking wine while they listen 
to music. . . . We live like Philistines!” 

The King laughed expansively. 

“In other words, we Jews are becoming civilized. . . . Why, 
you are the last man to complain of that, Joab. If I remember, 
yours was the first house in Jerusalem that had a bathroom; 
you’ve always liked city life and Philistine manners. When you 
were in Ashkelon, I was afraid they would make a Philistine 
of you! If they had—!” 

If they had, there would be no kingdom of Israel now. .. . 
But only the King might say that; and he never did. 

“Tf I had lived in Ashkelon,” said Joab, “all this might be 
enough. I like city life. I like power and riches. Ashkelon would 
have given me all that.” (And Ariadne. ...He seldom 
thought of her any more; but her memory came back now, with 
astounding keenness.) “But then I should have been a Philis- 
tine, with the culture and ideals of a Philistine. I am a Jew! 
. . - And what does that mean, David? What is our nation for? 
Are we to be only another such kingdom as Moab or Tyre—or 
even Egypt or Babylon? That is not enough!” The King stared 
at him, perplexed. “Why has our God exalted Israel?” Joab 
demanded fiercely. 

“To exalt Himself,” David suggested, “over the gods of other 
nations.” 

“Only for that? He exalted you over the kings of other na- 
tions, and me over their generals. But that is not enough for 
me, and I cannot believe that God is more easily satisfied than 
I am. He must expect more of us Jews—something unique and 
peculiar; such a kingdom as no nation has ever yet built upon 
this earth. This kingdom is rich and powerful, but you know 
it is not the Promised Land we once dreamed of making!” 
David shrugged. 

“We were young, Joab, when we saw those fantastic visions.” 

“But you see them still! . . . I am a man of action,” said 
the General. “It is hard for me to put my ideas into words. 
But you put them into words, in that poem which has always 
seemed to me the best you have ever written—the Song of the 
Kingdom of the Lord’s Anointed. I can’t remember all of it, 
but some of the lines I can never forget.” 
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Rather self-consciously—for it did not sound quite the same 
without the music—he began to recite: 


“Give the King thy judgments, O God, 

And thy righteousness unto the King’s son. 

May he come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
As showers that water the earth. 

In his day may the righteous flourish, 

And abundance of peace. 

And men shall pray for him continually, 

They shall bless him all the day long. 

There shall be abundance of corn in the earth, 
Even upon the tops of the mountains. 

The fruit thereof shall wave like the cedars of Lebanon, 
And they of the city shall flourish 

Like the grass of the earth.” 


“That—!” said Joab fiercely. “That is poetry, of course— 
figurative language. But I suppose it must mean— It must 
mean—” 

“Never ask an artist what he means,” David interrupted. 
“An emotion can’t be cramped into explicit interpretations.” 

“But if you feel it as an artist, you can realize it as a King!” 
David laughed, with a little impatience. 

“Some emotions can be translated into action—hatred of the 
enemy, desire for a woman. But others must be put into poetry 
—and left there.” 

The General regarded him with a great sinking consterna- 
tion. That, too—only a song? 

“At any rate,” he growled, “you must admit that that is not 
a recognizable picture of this kingdom. Israel is strong and 
prosperous, but it is not perfect... . . It is not even secure, yet; 
that old cleavage between North and South still persists. It will 
take tact and patience to heal it, as well as time. We cannot 
afford to sit down and take our ease!” 

“You're too impatient,” said the King. “You and I have 
begun the work; let the next generation finish it.” 

“The next generation! . . . I have no son,” said Joab. “But 
not one of your sons, to-day, is fit to be trusted with the king- 
dom—Amnon the eldest least of all!” 

David evaded his fierce eyes; the behavior of the King’s sons 
was a scandal in Jerusalem, but only Joab dared to fling the 
truth in his face. 
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“The boys are a little wild,” he conceded. “But so was I, at 
their age. They'll settle down, if I give them time.” 

“They would settle down sooner if you gave them orders!” 
Old Jesse, and Zeruiah, could have controlled these young rep- 
robates; what David did in his youth had to be done furtively, 
the misconduct of his sons was open and flagrant. 

“You expect too much,” said David, “of yourself and every- 
one else—including God. Granted that all is not perfect here, 
when you look back to the old days in Bethlehem—”’ 

“Sometimes I am homesick for those days! . . . But I sup- 
pose,” Joab sighed, “that only means that I am getting old.” 
The King laughed jovially. 

“You're bored, Joab! That’s all that’s the matter with you!” 

“Perhaps I am. Aren’t you, sometimes?” 

“An artist is never bored. But I can see how a man of 
action— Relax a little, Joab. Take a wife! You can’t say that 
you’re too busy to marry, now. And you're forty-five years old; 
it is time you were raising up sons, who would stand by my 
sons and the kingdom as you have stood by me.” 

“Yes. .. . But I do not know any woman I want to marry.” 

“Look for one! You can have the pick of Israel; any noble- 
man between Dan and Beersheba would be proud to give you 
his daughter. I'll give you Tamar, if you can wait three or four 
years; she’s only a child now, and the King’s daughter must not 
be a second wife. . . . But Tamar wouldn’t do for you,” he 
decided. ‘‘She’s simple and generous; before a man of your age 
and fame she’d be as submissive as a slave girl. What you need, 
Joab,” said David with a shrewd little smile, “is a clever woman 
who will manage you, without letting you know you are being 
managed.” 

“That idea does not appeal to me,” said the General. “I am 
used to managing myself.” The King’s smile broadened. 

“And you’re bored! A clever wife would prevent that.” 

“Abishai is bored sometimes,” Joab reminded him. 

“T don’t mean a woman like Tirzah! She manages Abishai 
well; but she lacks fire. And there’s no uncertainty about her, 
no hidden recesses; with Tirzah everything is either yes or no. 
Generally yes, I admit; she’s a successful wife. But not the 
sort you need, Joab. What you need, with your temperament 
and your rank and your age, is a woman of tact and insight—a 
woman who loves you well enough to use that tact and insight 
in your interest, not her own. . . . Not her own,” repeated the 
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husband of many wives, a little wistfully. “A woman who sees 
more in you than you have ever seen in yourself, and is clever 
enough to make you as great as she sees you.” 

“That would be a useful woman,” Joab agreed. “But where 
is she?”’ The King sighed. 

“Perhaps the portrait is somewhat idealized,” he conceded. 
“But there are clever women in Israel, and you could have your 
pick of them. Think it over,” he advised as he sauntered away. 
“Think it over.” 

2 


AND Joab, left alone, found himself thinking it over with curi- 
osity and apprehension. He ought to marry, certainly; but 
he disliked the notion of taking a wife as he chose stock for 
breeding on his ranch in the wilderness, and in twenty years 
he had wanted no woman with an acute personal desire. 
Women he had had, when he wanted them—captive women, 
happy enough to be the great General’s concubines so 
long as they pleased him, dismissed when he tired of them, with 
their freedom and lordly gifts. But his only home had been 
the army, his only passion for an idea. Now the idea had 
triumphed, so far as it seemed likely to triumph in his time, 
and Joab felt widowed and bereft. 

A change was likely to be for the worse, rather than the 
better; the notion of a clever woman who would manage him 
was not altogether agreeable to a man used to submissive 
women, gladly grateful for his favor. But women like that 
lacked salt and spice. He was too young to be content with 
them. . . . Yet of women who must be taken seriously he 
was candidly afraid. He did not understand women; he had 
mishandled his only serious love affairs and made a fool of 
himself. A man of his age and dignity could not afford to make 
a fool of himself again. 

Restless, unsatisfied, he wandered through the Palace, and 
presently heard a snatch of song—a Philistine song. The singer 
was hidden; one of the mechanics from Gath, no doubt, who 
were building the bathrooms in the new annex to the quarters 
of the royal women; but it was the song, not the singer, that 
interested Joab. Once before he had heard it, and the memory 
came back with stabbing poignancy—the plaintive song of a 
woman somewhere in the Palace at Ashkelon, heard as he stood 
in the starlight before a red-haired girl who had asked him if 
he thought she would marry a Jew. 
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Since that night he had never seen Ariadne; but he knew her 
history. She lived on in Ashkelon, a childless widow—no longer 
a queen, for Bodyra was dead and the succession had passed 
to her cousin. He wondered if Ashtaroth whom her pride had 
thwarted had made her barren as a punishment, or if that had 
been Bodyra’s fault; either way she had been punished, and 
Philistia with her. And Joab too. . . . She was aging now, and 
solacing herself, as all Philistia knew, with lover after lover, 
younger each year; nobles at first, but lately, if gossip could be 
trusted, common soldiers, even slaves. He felt a great depres- 
sion as he thought of what she might have been, of what they 
two might have been together. The Tyrant of Ashkelon was a 
smaller figure, now, than the second man in Israel; but if they 
had married— For a moment he thought of going down to 
Ashkelon to see her, now that time hung heavy on his hands; 
but that was absurd. They would have nothing to say to each 
other, after twenty years. It was not Ariadne he wanted now, 
but what she had made him feel. Or perhaps it was only 
MOUtR Se. . 

His aimless wanderings had brought him to the courtyard 
where a black tent housed the Ark of God. Before the tent was 
an altar, the holiest in Israel since God dwelt just behind it— 
a roughly squared heap of unhewn stones, with the upturned 
horn of an ox at each of the corners. Zadok, Abiathar’s assist- 
ant, sleek and smirking, hovered about it. 

“You were looking for the High Priest, sir? I believe His 
Reverence is in his apartments.” 

Nodding, Joab turned away; Abiathar might clarify some of 
his uncertainties. He found him seated in a little courtyard, 
where a fountain splashed under a striped awning. Abiathar 
filled his comfortable arm chair, robed in white linen with an 
overgarment of blue, girt with a sash of many colors; a linen 
miter sat on his head, his long beard was curled and perfumed; 
he was eating an orange, and meditating on holy mysteries. But 
at Joab’s approach he stirred his sedentary bulk. 

“No, no,” said the General, “don’t get up. It is not so easy 
for you to get up as it used to be, Abiathar.” 

“You will take on weight too, now that the wars are over. 
We are getting old, Joab; we are getting old!” 

“Perhaps. We are certainly getting lazy. You ought to take 
more exercise.” But the priest, smiling, shook his head. 

“My friend, in the old outlaw days I got exercise enough to 
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last me all my life.” He clapped his hands; a slave brought a 
basin and a napkin and held them while Abiathar washed his 
fingers. “Joab, whenever I remember how we used to sleep in 
the mud, and eat once a day when we were lucky, I get down 
on my knees and give thanks to God for all his mercies.” 

“Ves,” said Joab. “But surely God is not through with us 
yet! He must have had a purpose, Abiathar, in exalting Israel 
above the nations. A purpose that is still to be fulfilled.” Abia- 
thar seemed slightly surprised. 

“We have done very well, Joab—very well indeed! We have 
made a nation—” 

“We have begun to make it. More work is needed.” Abiathar 
laughed. 

“You are a restless man, Joab; when you see something that 
needs doing you want to get up and do it then and there. But 
God is not impatient; a thousand years in His sight are as yes- 
terday when it is past. And you need not think that the rest 
of us are idle now that the army’s work is done. Take this task 
that the King has entrusted to me—the codification of the 
statutes and ordinances of Israel. What could be more im- 
portant than that?” 

“J advised against that,” Joab admitted. “I suppose I am 
old-fashioned, but this is a peculiar people. The customs of 
North and South are very different; we ought to proceed slowly 
and patiently in making uniform laws. This code that you are 
drawing up, that the King will promulgate as the supreme law 
of the land, will upset the time-honored practices of half the 
people. We cannot afford to do that, yet. That is one of the 
things that should be left to the next generation.” 

“Some of these time-honored practices are very unorthodox 
and irregular. No wonder, when there was no central authority, 
and when everything was handed down by word of mouth! A 
kingdom that amounts to something in the world cannot depend 
on oral tradition; it needs a written constitution.” 

“How will that help the tribes who find their ancestral cus- 
toms altered by statute?” Joab demanded. “The gentry and 
the priests can read, but how is the common man to remember 
your new laws?” Abiathar smiled happily. 

“T’ve taken care of that. I’ve managed to reduce the essen- 
tials to ten commandments. A man can memorize them, count- 
ing up on his fingers. They deal mostly with ritual matters, of 
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course; the civil and criminal code, being of less importance, 
can be consulted in copies of the Book of the Covenant that 
will be deposited at the various sanctuaries. . . . I don’t think 
you realize what a great reform this is, Joab! The will of God, 
ascertained by the most competent theological authority, is 
made the constitution of the kingdom! Surely that is the first 
and greatest step in the building of the Promised Land.” 

“It may be; but—” Joab broke off; a slave was bowing be- 
fore Abiathar. 

“Nathan the prophet asks for an audience with Your Rev- 
erence.” 

“Nathan the prophet?” Abiathar groaned, in good-humored 
resignation. ‘“‘Do you know him, Joab? . . . No? Well, that is 
one advantage of being always off at the wars. The man is a 
nuisance, a fanatic; utterly ignorant of theology, of course, and 
utterly convinced that God speaks in his ear rather than in 
any other. . . . I’d hoped we were done with prophets, after 
the Philistine war. They served a useful purpose in whipping up 
patriotic feeling, but they should have disbanded when the 
emergency was over. But I suppose they were used to notoriety 
and couldn’t bear to give it up. They’re all very well in their 
way, but when they presume to challenge the authority of a 
clergy representing a continuous historical tradition— God 
help Israel, if the prophets ever get the upper hand!” 

“Nathan has been challenging your authority?” asked Joab 
in astonishment. Abiathar made a grimace of disgust. 

“‘He’s pestered me endlessly about what should and should 
not be the law. He claims to represent what he calls the moral 
element; which consists, so far as I can gather, of Nathan and 
the people who identify his voice with the voice of God. The 
rest of us, presumably, are the immoral element. However,” 
said the High Priest, “I don’t think even he can raise any seri- 
ous objection to the constitution which I have formulated at 
last. And if he does, the King knows better than to trust an 
amateur in such a specialized study as the will of God.” He 
turned to the slave. ‘Show Nathan in. We might as well get 
this over with.” And in a moment— “Good morning, Nathan! 
Do you know His Highness the Commander-in-Chief?” 

Joab bowed politely; Nathan gave the second man in Israel 
only a curt nod. His dusty robe left one shoulder bare, his 
beard was matted, his hollow eyes glowed with a permanent 
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indignation. He sat down on the bench beside Joab, thrusting 
the cushions out of his way with the air of one who does not 
propose to let himself be corrupted by luxury. 

“About the Ten Commandments—” he began. 

“Quite so,” said Abiathar amiably. “I’ve managed to reduce 
them to a definitive formula at last.” From a fold in his robe 
he drew a roll of sheepskin, and began to read aloud: 


“Thou shalt worship no other god; for Yahweh, whose 
name is Jealous, is a jealous god. 
“Thou shalt make thee no molten gods—” 


Abiathar paused, regarding them with a deprecatory smile. 

“That was a concession to conservative sentiment,” he ob- 
served. ‘I myself do not think that it makes any difference 
whether Yahweh is represented by a graven image of wood or 
a molten image of metal; but on these minor points there is 
no use going out of one’s way to irritate any considerable body 
of opinion. . . . Well, to continue— 


“The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. 

“All that openeth the womb is mine, and every firstling 
among thy cattle, ox or sheep. All the firstborn of thy sons 
shalt thou redeem. 

“Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest; in earing time and harvest thou shalt rest. 

“Thou shalt observe the Feast of Weeks, of the First 
Fruits of wheat harvest, and the Feast of Ingathering at 
the year’s end. 

Thrice in the year shall all your men children appear 
before Yahweh the God of Israel. 

“Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with 
leaven, neither shall the sacrifice of the Feast of the Pass- 
over be left until the morning. 

“The first of the first fruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
into the house of Yahweh thy god. 

“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.” 


The High Priest rolled up the sheepskin, put it away. 

“There!” he said in great contentment. “I think that covers 
the essentials.”’ Nathan cleared his throat harshly. 

“Abiathar, it is my duty to warn you that this draft is quite 
unacceptable to the moral element in the community. I have 
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no objection to these ritual provisions, but the constitution 
must include more than that if this kingdom is to be pleasing 
in the sight of God. I have prepared a list of amendments, as 
follows—” And he too drew a roll from his robe and began 
to read: ‘Honor thy father and thy mother; thou shalt not 
kill; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not commit adultery—” 

“My dear fellow,” the High Priest interrupted amiably, 
“these are all excellent moral precepts. But it is very dubious 
policy to write the regulation of morals into the fundamental 
law.” 

“But if these Ten Commandments are to embody the will 
of God—” 

“Precisely,” said Abiathar. ‘Morality is a matter of opinion, 
and opinions differ. God, however, concerns Himself with the 
eternal and unalterable. Knowledge of His will is accordingly 
an exact science. Only an expert—” 

“Meaning yourself?” Nathan sneered. 

“Well, I had not intended to boast of my qualifications; but 
since you bring up the matter, the traditions of my family—” 

“You should mention your family!” cried Nathan in high 
excitement. “Your ancestors defiled the temple at Shiloh, se- 
ducing women who came there to worship God!” The High 
Priest shook with silent laughter. 

“How these stories grow! I was aware that they had been 
charged with taking too large a proportion of the offerings for 
their own use, but I must confess that this about the women 
is news to me. . . . However—” He was austerely dignified, 
now. “I can’t see that these old scandals have any bearing on 
the present issue. Subject to the King’s approval, the text of 
the Ten Commandments may be regarded as settled.” 

“No moral issue is ever settled till it is settled right! If 
you refuse to write the prohibition of theft and murder and 
adultery into the constitution, you give those abhorrent prac- 
tices the sanction of the State!” 

“Come, now, Nathan! Be reasonable! I heartily agree with 
the purpose of your statutes for the suppression of vice; my 
only point is that they do not belong in the Ten Command- 
ments. I have included laws for the punishment of murder and 
theft and adultery in the supplementary criminal code which 
I have drawn up—” 

“That will not do! Ordinary laws can be repealed.” 

“Precisely,” said Abiathar. “If conditions or public senti- 
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ment should change, the laws can be repealed. Whereas the 
Ten Commandments can never be repealed, because they rep- 
resent the scientifically ascertained will of God. Controversial 
matters should be avoided, in a solemn covenant.” 

“Unless your constitution includes my amendments,” Nathan 
snarled, “it is a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell!” 

“Come, come! Surely there is no need of such strong lan- 
guage!” 

“No language can be strong enough!” said Nathan. “Why 
has our God established us in this Promised Land? What does 
He expect of us?” 

“That is just what I was asking the High Priest as you 
came in,” Joab interposed, glad of an opportunity to ease 
the tension. “I feel sure God must have some special purpose 
for our nation, but a layman like myself cannot guess what it 
is. Perhaps you can enlighten me.” 

“Certainly!” said Nathan. “God expects us to lead righteous 
lives, and to see that our neighbors lead righteous lives too.” 

“But what else?” asked Joab impatiently. Nathan was per- 
plexed. 

“What else? Why, what else is there?” 

“Surely righteousness is more than law observance,” said 
Joab. “Not to kill, not to steal, not to take one’s neighbor’s 
wife—that is all well enough. But what does God want us to 
do?” 

“To keep His Law and Commandments! In that is right- 
eousness—provided, of course, that the commandments written 
into the constitution are those that God has spoken in my 
ear. 

Abiathar smiled wearily at Joab; then, to the prophet— 

“You object, Nathan, to my remark that morality is a mat- 
ter of opinion, that it changes with times and places. But is it 
wrong to kill in a blood feud, to avenge bloodguiltiness? All our 
ancestors thought it was not; a great many respectable people 
think so still. Your prohibition of killing is absolute. You may 
be right, you may be wrong; but certainly you are premature, 
when you write it into the constitution. People are going to go 
on killing. Or take adultery, for instance. In Israel it is an 
abhorrent offense, and properly; a man may have as many 
wives as he can support, so adultery is uneconomic and super- 
fluous. And since a man’s wives are his property, adultery is a 
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form of theft. But in Philistia matters are very different. A 
Philistine has only one wife; he may regard adultery as a 
needed mitigation of monogamy. Also, a Philistine wife does 
not belong to her husband, in the upper classes at least; if she 
gives herself to another man she only gives away her own 
property. God forbid that such a social order should ever 
obtain in Israel; but, if it did, it would be extremely incon- 
venient to have the law against adultery in the constitution, 
where it could not be repealed.” 

“I do not see why,” said the prophet. Abiathar shrugged im- 
patiently. 

“Why, because adultery would flourish, in defiance of the 
constitutional prohibition. That would be a scandal.” 

“But,” Nathan persisted, “the prohibition would still be in 
the constitution; so Israel would be righteous in the sight of 
God.” 

“Would it? I suspect God would call that—hypocrisy, if I 
may borrow a Philistine expression.” 

“Hypocrisy?” Nathan frowned. ‘You need not try to con- 
fuse me with your knowledge of foreign languages! I may not 
be an educated man, but I know what God wants.” He rose. 
“And I warn you, Abiathar, that this issue is not closed. I shall 
take it to the King!” 

His vindictive glare swept over the High Priest and the 
General too; he stalked out, snorting and sniffing in godly 
rage. 

“The King will pay no attention to such nonsensical pro- 
posals,” said Abiathar; but his tone was not altogether con- 
fident. Joab shook his head. 

“T don’t know, Abiathar; you never can tell what he may 
or may not do. . . . You were right; Israel will be no Prom- 
ised Land if fellows like this one nave their way.” 

“At least,” said the High Priest cheerfully, “he will not see 
the King to-day. His Majesty, I happen to know, is spending 
the afternoon and evening in the women’s quarters. There is a 
new girl—from Damascus, I believe. But to-morrow—” He 
broke off with an apprehensive sigh. 

“By to-morrow,” Joab encouraged him, “something may 
have happened. I cannot believe that God will let these prophets 
have their way, if He cares at all for results. . . . But to go 
back to what I was asking you, Abiathar, about His purpose 
in establishing us in the Promised Land—” 
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The High Priest rose. 

“T am afraid I must ask you to excuse me; it is time to at- 
tend to the service of the altar. My assistant Zadok is a very 
zealous young man, but he is not well grounded in the essen- 
tials of ritual. He calls himself a Levite, but any man of edu- 
cation can see that he is self-taught. The little things betray 
him.” 

So Joab’s speculative inquiries had to go unanswered. They 
might have gone unsatisfied anyway, he reflected; Abiathar 
had a gift for answering a plain question in abstruse and unin- 
telligible language. It was a pity that a man who knew the will 
of God was so reticent about it. Nathan, now—whatever his 
faults, reticence and hesitancy were not among them. Such a 
man, the General could not help fearing, might go far. 


3 


JoaB dined that evening with Abishai and Tirzah; and it 
startled him when, on the roof after dinner, she brought up 
the same topic that David had called to his attention this 
morning. 

“Joab, it’s a scandal that you don’t get married. Abishai has 
seven children and you have none. Why don’t you take a wife, 
now that the wars are over?” Joab stirred uneasily on the seat 
by the parapet. “You're getting cranky and peculiar,” said 
Tirzah severely. “It’s time some woman took charge of you.” 
He attempted to laugh it off. . 

“Why, Tirzah, you’ve had charge of me in your spare mo- 
ments for the last twenty-five years.” 

“That’s not quite the same thing,” she observed rather 
acridly. Tirzah was stout and graying and matronly now, but 
cheerful as ever; she loved her husband and she loved her 
children, and she loved managing them all with brisk, good- 
humored competence. But she was well aware that Joab 
thought she sometimes went too far in her endeavors to man- 
age her brother-in-law. 

“You ought to have married years ago!” she sniffed. “If 
you picked out a woman now you’d probably choose some 
flighty young creature with these new free-and-easy manners 
that the young people are taking up. Philistine manners 
nothing less.” $ 

“You used to like Philistine manners,” Joab reminded her 
“when you lived in Gath. . . . And so did I. We're not so old, 
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Tirzah, that we need object to them just because the young peo- 
ple like them too.” 

“You wouldn’t like getting used to living with them... . 
But I suppose,” she meditated, ‘‘you’d find it hard to get used 
to living with any woman, at your age. You ought to have mar- 
ried young, like the rest of us. I don’t believe you’ve ever seri- 
ously thought of marrying in all your life. Have you, now?” 
Joab stirred uneasily. 

“Once,” he confessed. “A Philistine girl, in Ashkelon.” 

“Oh!” said Tirzah. “Well, why didn’t you marry her?” He 
wished she would drop the subject. 

“She didn’t know what she wanted,” he evaded. Tirzah 
sniffed. 

“More probably she didn’t know what she was missing. 
You were poor, then, and unknown. But now you could get any 
woman in Israel, just for the asking. And it would be rather 
dreadful, Joab, if you fell into the hands of a woman who did 
know what she wanted.” (Unless, of course, I picked her 
out, she reflected.) ‘““Yet you certainly ought to have a wife.” 

Only the fact that Tirzah and David hardly ever agreed on 
anything kept Joab from suspecting that this was a conspiracy. 

“Well, well!” He shook himself impatiently. “I'll think it 
over. I don’t have to make up my mind to-night, do I?” 

“No,” said Tirzah insistently, “but I do think you might let 
me tell you the sort of woman you ought to marry—” 

She broke off; two slaves came up the stair well. One of the 
house servants, and a man in the King’s livery, who carried a 
letter. 

“An urgent message from the King, to the Commander-in- 
Chief!” 

A lamp was brought; Joab unrolled the sheepskin and read 
the hastily written note, and as he read it his lips curled in a 
smile, he felt an immense relief and exultation. 

“No time to talk of marrying and giving in marriage now!” 
he chuckled. “‘There is going to be a war!” 


II 


T was the Ammonites, on the eastern frontier. Nahash, the 
King of Ammon, had been an old enemy of Saul’s; and 
thanks to that enmity he had sided with David in the war 
against Ishbaal. While Nahash lived, he and David had dwelt 
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side by side in amity. But now Nahash was dead, and Hanun, 
his son, who reigned in his stead, had evidently concluded that 
Israel was too powerful and dangerous a neighbor. 

So the ambassadors whom David had sent to congratulate 
Hanun on his accession, and comfort him for his father, had 
been insulted with an ingenuity of foulness that roused all 
Israel to fury. Hanun had taken the envoys, whose persons 
were sacred by the custom of all nations, and had shaved off 
half their beards—only one half, the other was left to them for 
a derision; he had cut off their garments in the middle, up to 
the buttocks; and then he had sent them away. And the men 
were greatly ashamed. 

“T can’t understand that!” said David, when Joab and the 
ministers of state had been summoned to council. ““Hanun 
must know that there can be no forgiveness for that—only 
war to the death! A shrewd king would have left himself an 
opportunity for reconciliation, if the war goes against him.” 

“Probably,” suggested Jehoshaphat the Remembrancer, who 
was a subtile man, “there is a war party and a peace party in 
Ammon. I know that Prince Shobi, the new king’s brother, is 
very friendly to Israel. The war party has got the upper hand 
now, but by a narrow margin; and Hanun wants to make sure 
there can be no drawing back.” 

“Very plausible,” David mused. “Shobi! I must remember 
that. . . . Even so, I am surprised that they would dare a 
war against the army of Israel.” 

“You will find,” Joab predicted, “that they have got them- 
selves allies. Probably some of the Syrian states to the north- 
east. They must be uneasy now that Israel has grown great 
and strong. Only the Pheenicians can be at peace with us, 
David. They have no continental ambitions, their interests are 
maritime. But the inland states must beat us or go down!” He 
laughed in fierce eagerness. “All of them have gone down, 
David, but Ammon and Syria. If we beat them, Israel is secure 
at last.” 

His conjecture was justified within three days, when they 
heard that the Syrians of Zobah and Tob and Maacah and 
Beth-rehob were marching in full force to Rabbah, the capital 
of Ammon. A good strategist must strike before the enemy’s 
armies could unite; Joab threw himself into the business of 
mobilization, the making of war plans, with a joyful energy. 
This was his work, the thing he knew; this year he need 
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worry no more about God’s purpose in establishing the Prom- 
ised Land, he need think no more about taking a wife. 

From all Israel men came marching down to Gilgal, by the 
fords of the Jordan—not undisciplined volunteers such as Saul 
had had to depend on, but a passably trained national militia 
that Joab and Abishai had organized. And at Jerusalem the 
regular army gathered, the backbone of the hosts of Israel. 
The Philistine guards must stay in Zion to protect the person 
of the King; but there were four brigades of regulars, and 
better even than the regulars, the Mighty Men. They were 
four battalions now; the few veterans of the outlaw days who 
were left had been distributed among them as under-officers, 
and the ranks filled up with the best men of the whole army, 
so the Mighty Men were still a picked corps of shock troops. 
Among them were the famous heroes whom the King had hon- 
ored for their exploits by inclusion in his two orders of merit— 
the Order of the Thirty, the higher Order of the Three. No 
longer need a man who had killed a giant, or been first in a 
city, or performed some other great feat of arms, be rewarded 
with a high command for which he might be unfit; he was con- 
tent with the distinction, and the pension, that the orders of 
merit carried with them. That had been one of David’s great 
inspirations; Joab was so pleased with its workings that he 
said nothing when, though Abishai was made chief of the 
Thirty, the man who had been first in Jerusalem was not in- 
cluded at all. 

They were a polyglot corps, these Mighty Men; less than 
half of them were Hebrews. Beside men of Judah and Israel 
served soldiers of fortune from Philistia and Tyre and Egypt, 
and Hittites from the petty states that survived far to the 
North, the wreckage of a great empire. Zealous nationalists 
complained now and then that the army of Israel was growing 
to be more and more an army of foreign mercenaries; there was 
always muttering when, as happened with increasing frequency, 
a foreign officer was promoted over the heads of Hebrews to 
high command. But the King and the Commander-in-Chief 
were in agreement that the increase of the foreign element 
should be encouraged. David knew that in his new kingdom a 
Hebrew might still feel that his first loyalty was to his clan, or 
his tribe, or his section. But a foreign soldier of fortune felt 
no loyalty except to the King. 

And Joab valued the naturalized immigrants more highly 
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still; for they were the visible symbol of the triumph of Israel. 
They had come to Jerusalem, not to Tyre or Babylon, these 
ambitious young men who were seeking their fortune; Israel 
was the land where fortunes might be made. They were the 
flower of the army, eager hard-working men who had lost faith 
in the future of their own nations, in the power of their own 
gods, and had come to serve Yahweh and David. For them, 
more truly than for the Hebrews themselves, Israel was the 
Promised Land. Joab, who remembered how he had felt in 
Ashkelon, understood them, and valued them; and he began to 
catch sometimes a new and greater vision of the Promised 
Land—a congregation of the most ambitious and competent 
men of all nations, the flower of all the earth, gathered to- 
gether to serve Israel’s God and Israel’s king. 


2 


Own the day before the regulars were to march down to join the 
militia at Jericho, the King sent for Joab. 

“This will be a great war,” he said. ‘““The most serious war 
we have had on our hands since we broke the Philistines. In 
such a crisis, the Ark of God should go out to battle with our 
armies, as it did in the times of old when our ancestors wan- 
dered in the wilderness.” 

“T am not in favor of that,” said Joab. “We beat Moab and 
Edom, as we beat the Philistines, without it.” 

“But this is a greater war!” said the King excitedly. “If you 
doubt that the presence of our God will help the army, you 
lack faith.” 

“T am no theologian,” Joab growled. “I do not know whether 
God lives in the Ark or not. Your father would have said that 
was superstitious nonsense. But the Ephraimites think God 
lives in the Ark; if He goes with them they will be inclined to 
let Him do the work. . . . And you never can be sure how a 
battle will go, David. Conceivably the Ark might be taken. It 
was taken at Ebenezer many years ago, in the days of the 
judges, and all Israel collapsed in despair. It is much better for 
an army to leave its gods at home and do its own fighting. 
Our army can be trusted to do that, now. . . . Who gave you 
this idea? Not Abiathar?” The King laughed. 

“Abiathar,” he said, “is not in favor of it at all. He and 
Zadok will have to carry the Ark, of course; no other priest 
has been sanctified to touch it. . . . Abiathar is lazy; exer- 
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cise will do him good. As a matter of fact the idea was sug- 
gested to me by Nathan the prophet.” 

“That man! David, he is— He is—” 

“He is a very godly man,” said the King. “God has spoken 
in his ear, promising that He will plant His people Israel in 
this land, and that the children of wickedness shall not afflict 
them any more; and that the kingdom of my house shall be 
established forever. I have great confidence in Nathan; so 
great that I have asked him to address the troops before they 
set out.” 

“Send him down to Gilgal to address the militia, if you 
like; the regular army will do its duty without any advice 
from Nathan.” 

“A little moral exhortation will do them no harm,” said the 
King. ‘‘Perhaps there is something in Nathan’s idea that our 
religion is becoming too institutionalized. Let the men hear the 
voice of our God, by the mouth of His prophet.” 

Abiathar, when Joab told him that Nathan was the originator 
of this new idea about the Ark, flung up his hands in horror. 

“The scoundrel! He hopes that I may be killed, or die of 
hardship and exposure. That would leave him supreme in the 
King’s favor, in religious matters.” Joab grinned unsympa- 
thetically. 

“Then the only way you can get the better of him is by en- 
during the hardships. Those are rocky roads, Abiathar, on the 
Ammonite frontier! When you come back you will be as lean 
and tough as you were in the outlaw days.” 

“At any rate,” said the High Priest more cheerfully, “the 
King is too busy to think about the Ten Commandments now. 
And he has given me his royal word that no change will be 
made in them till I come back from the wars... . If only I 
do come back—” 

The army drew up, next morning, just outside the suburbs 
of Jerusalem. In its midst stood the Ark, beside a newly made 
altar, and there the King offered solemn sacrifice, imploring 
Yahweh to smite his enemies yet once again and give his people 
Israel rest at last. Then Nathan addressed the army, remind- 
ing them of the wars of old when the children of Ammon had 
vexed Israel, exhorting them to strike hard and valiantly in 
this decisive hour, that Yahweh their god might be exalted 
above Milcom the god of Ammon. 

The regulars listened, Joab was pleased to note, with polite 
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but unmistakable boredom; they knew what they had to do, 
and only waited till this prophet should have finished his rant- 
ings to go ahead and do it. Eventually Nathan became aware 
of their indifference. 

“There may be some of you,” he said severely, “to whom my 
words have little meaning. Many of you have been born abroad, 
with no share in the inheritance of Yahweh. You have come 
to Israel of your own accord, as strangers and sojourners 
within our gates, to enjoy the blessings Yahweh had granted 
to his chosen people. Let me remind you that upon you nat- 
uralized foreigners lies a peculiar responsibility to observe the 
statutes and ordinances of Israel. One in particular I have in 
mind, that ancient custom of our people which makes of sol- 
diers consecrated men, holy unto the Lord—men who must 
abstain from wine or women until the campaign is over. Yahweh 
has imposed that self-denial on his servants, because it is his 
holy will that this shall be not only a righteous but an efficient 
nation. Temptation will lie before you, on this campaign upon 
which you are entering; but curb the lusts of the flesh. Re- 
member that our God is pleased with those who keep His com- 
mandments. And you foreigners who have elected to cast in 
your lot with us, choosing this nation in preference to the lands 
in which you were born, remember that upon you in particular 
lies this sacred obligation of strict law observance. Go for- 
ward, and may the Lord smite all His enemies by your hand!” 

He is through at last, thought Joab in relief. That was the 
way most of the men seemed to feel about it, too; but one of 
them—a young foreign officer who commanded the Second Bat- 
talion of Mighty Men—drew his sword and waved it high in 
the air; eager and exalted, he cried out— 

“Blessed be Yahweh, the god of Israel!” Then, turning to 
his men— “A cheer for Nathan the prophet, who has taught 
us the will of the Lord!” 

They responded, though rather grudgingly. Then Abiathar, 
not without a certain amount of wheezing, took on his shoul- 
ders the poles that carried the Ark; Zadok his assistant picked 
them up by the other end, the Ark was lifted up, the two 
priests bore it away toward the road to Gilgal. And all the 
army shouted, this time with real enthusiasm—the old and 
hallowed war cry of their ancestors, when the Ark of God went 
before them in the wilderness after they had come up out of 
the land of Egypt: 
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“Arise, O Yahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered! 
Let them that hate thee flee before thee!” 


Regiment by regiment, the army of Israel fell into line, 
marching off toward the frontier. Joab, standing by the altar, 
was watching them with a great quiet pride, when a voice spoke 
softly beside him. 

“IT am afraid,” said Nathan, “that your men were rather 
unsympathetic to my message. But I noted a better spirit in 
that young officer who led the cheering. What is his name?” 

“Uriah the Hittite,” said Joab curtly. 

“Uriah! I must remember him. He seems to be a very worthy 
young man.” 

“He is. A most competent officer.” 

“T was thinking rather of his moral qualities,” said Nathan. 
“He seems to have an earnestness that too many of the younger 
generation lack.” 


3 


At Gilgal Joab found the militia ready—Abishai had gone be- 
fore him, to put them into shape; they passed over Jordan, 
swept across the frontier, the greatest and finest army that 
Israel had ever sent forth. Before that irresistible advance the 
Ammonites fell back, declining battle; for the Syrians had not 
yet joined them. Back, back, too fast for Joab to overtake them, 
till presently they shut themselves up in Rabbah, their cap- 
ital. Joab, while his army encamped on the surrounding hills, 
reconnoitered the city with Abishai, and could not repress an 
occasional chuckle of professional admiration. 

It was a strong city on a hill, protected on two sides by steep 
impassable slopes. To the northeast, where the hill fell away 
more gently, trenches protected the walls; the only approach 
was by a neck of land to the westward, and here too were 
trenches, here the wall was strongest, with great towers guard- 
ing the gate. Sheltered by the massive fortifications, the houses 
of the city clustered on the slopes, tier below tier, clear down 
to the green meadows along the river. Here great springs bub- 
bled out of the hillside; but they were not left open to reck- 
less adventurers like the spring of Gihon that had let Joab into 
Jerusalem. They were built over, strongly fortified, in what was 
almost a separate town, the City of Waters. Very strong, this 
Ammonite capital; it could not be stormed, it could be taken 
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only by long months of siege work and plenty of hard fighting. 

And within the walls the Ammonite army was still intact; 
and the Syrians, now, were only a day’s march away. 

“I am growing rusty,” Joab complained. “They have out- 
generaled me. We must fight them both together, now; and the 
Ammonites can always fall back into the city if they get the 
worst of it. I ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

“It was the King’s fault!”’ Abishai growled. “If he hadn’t 
kept you one day too long in Jerusalem, so that Nathan could 
tell the men what they knew already—”’ Joab laughed grimly. 

“Never mind. What strategy has lost, tactics can sometimes 
recover. The Syrians are the men we must beat. I will turn 
against them, with the regulars; you and the militia can han- 
dle the Ammonites as they come out. If either of us finds the 
enemy too strong for him, he can get help from the other. 
Be of good courage, and let us be strong for our people and 
the Ark of God. And may the Lord do what seems good to 
Him.” 

The Syrians came down in the morning, with chariots and 
cavalry; but men who had beaten the Philistines were not 
afraid of them. They were not even afraid when they heard the 
wild yells of the Ammonites swarming out of the city behind 
them. Joab’s crafty tactics led the chariots across broken 
ground where thornbush entanglements held them and the 
archers shot them down; the remnant of the cavalry broke 
against the squares, and the Syrians fled before Joab. And when 
the children of Ammon saw that the Syrians had fled, they too 
fled before Abishai, and shut themselves up in the city. There 
Abishai blockaded them till Joab returned from pursuing the 
Syrians a week later, and took Abishai with him to the moun- 
tain across the valley, where for a long time he looked down 
on Rabbah. At last he shook his head. 

“We must leave the city till next year, Abishai. It is too late 
in the season to begin such a siege as this one must be. And 
the Syrians, I think, will give us no more trouble; they are 
sending embassies to Jerusalem already to find out how large 
an indemnity the King will demand. I imagine the Ammon- 
ites, now, wish that they could buy their way out.” 

“They never can,” said Abishai. “No King could let them 
off after such an insult to his ambassadors.” Then, as they 
came down to the level ground behind the camp where Joab 
had deposited his plunder from the Syrians— “Why did you 
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bring back all these chariots?” Abishai demanded. “Are you 
going to start a chariot corps?” Joab shook his head. 

“J brought back a hundred in case the King might want 
them for parades. I don’t know what we could do with chariots 
in our hilly country. Although,” he added, “there’s a young offi- 
cer who’s been trying to persuade me that a cavalry corps 
would be useful. Uriah the Hittite—a battalion commander.” 

“TI know him,” said Abishai. “So he thinks he knows more 
about it than you do?” Joab laughed. 

“Now, Abishai, you and I don’t know everything. The way 
we were outgeneraled at the beginning of this campaign is proof 
of that. This Uriah is a little too enthusiastic, perhaps, but 
he is a good officer. And it shows an excellent spirit when the 
young men are eager to make suggestions about the improve- 
ment of the army organization. . . . Especially as we don’t 
have to act on the suggestions.” 

But Uriah was persistent. He came to the General again, as 
the army marched back in triumph to Jerusalem—a brisk, 
clean-cut young man, throbbing with eager earnestness. 

“T know Israel hasn’t needed cavalry till now, sir,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘But Israel is no longer a hill country. We have come 
down to the plains; we are expanding.” 

Joab had to swallow a smile at that ‘‘we”; Uriah still spoke 
Hebrew with the trace of a foreign accent. But it was the best 
sign in the world that these foreigners thought of themselves 
as Israelites now. 

“Personally,” said the General, “I think we have expanded 
far enough. For this generation, at least; with Moab and Edom 
conquered provinces—Ammon too, in another year, and per- 
haps Syria—we shall have enough to do in holding what we 
have won. ... But that is the King’s business, not mine.” 
For a glance at Uriah’s downcast face reminded him how he 
had felt when he was a young officer, full of brilliant ideas to 
which his superiors paid no attention. “So if you like,” he 
offered, “I’ll lay your suggestion before the King.” 

Uriah’s face brightened like a sunrise. 

“Would you, sir? I’d be tremendously grateful!” He laughed 
nervously. “If I could ever feel that I had been of any particu- 
lar service to our lord the King—well, sir, that would be the 
finest thing that could happen to me.” 

“You have done good service already,” said Joab. “A man 
does not rise to the command of a battalion of Mighty Men for 
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nothing.” Uriah was as pleased, and grateful, as a patted dog. 

“Tt’s very good of you to say so, sir. I’ve tried hard... . 
We Hittites were a great nation once, sir—but our day is done. 
My people are nobles in Carchemish; but that petty life up 
there disgusted me—nothing but jealousy and bickering, quar- 
rels and slow decay. So I decided to throw it all over and 
start again, in a nation that has a future, that serves a strong 
god and a great king. . . . I don’t know if you can understand 
that, sir—” 

“T understand,” said Joab dryly. “I too was once a young 
man with my fortune to make, looking around for a chance to 
attach myself to something that offered the hope of a fortune. 
. . - So you took your girl and came down from Carchemish—” 
he suggested. Uriah smiled blissfully. 

“No, sir; I married a girl from Judah. Bathsheba, the daugh- 
ter of Eliam. Perhaps you remember him; he was killed in 
the Edomite war.” 

“Eliam? Oh, yes indeed. A good officer. He belonged to the 
Order of the Thirty.” (As did Uriah, Joab recalled, noticing 
the insignia on his helmet.) “So you married his daughter?” 

“Yes, sir. . . . I—I’ve been very lucky, sir. Anything I may 
ever become I’ll owe to my wife.” 

“Well!” said Joab. “You'll probably be glad to get back to 
her, after all these months at the front. You live in Jerusalem, 
I suppose? Take a fortnight’s leave, as soon as your battalion 
is back in its quarters.” And as Uriah began to thank him— 
“No, no—you’ve earned that much. I’ve watched you all year, 
Uriah; you have a future. Even if the King doesn’t approve 
your suggestion about the cavalry.” 

Afterward, Joab was rather puzzled by this sudden benevo- 
lence. He liked Uriah—young men might have worse faults 
than an excess of enthusiasm. But it was more than mere 
liking. Uriah’s enthusiasm, carried to excess though it might 
sometimes be, was the fiery zeal of the naturalized immigrant; 
that quality was the brightest hope of Israel, more than any- 
thing in Israel itself it was the seed of the Promised Land. A 
mark of favor to Uriah was a thank-offering for Israel’s future 
—and a memorial to Joab’s past. 

So when the rejoicings and celebrations at the return of 
the army were over, when Joab sat down with the King to 
explain his plans for next year’s campaign and the capture of 
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Rabbah, he brought up Uriah’s suggestion of a cavalry corps; 

and as he set it forth he saw David’s eyes narrowing. 

4 ha do you think of it?” the King asked. Joab shook his 
ead. 

“Costly and unnecessary—unless, of course, you mean to 
make further conquests in the northeast, on the plains.” 

“No more conquests,” said David, “so long as the Syrians 
keep themselves in order hereafter. With Ammon, we’ll have 
enough.” Brooding and impenetrable, his eyes studied the 
General; and Joab wondered if once again, as in the Philis- 
tine war, the King were afraid of conquests that might make 
the army too loyal to its victorious commander. 

“YT quite agree with you,” he said. “I only mentioned this 
because I like to encourage young men to make suggestions 
for the good of the service. It would gratify Uriah immensely 
if I could tell him that you’re thinking it over. When we in- 
vade Ammon again, he’ll be too busy to remember it.” 

“Good!” David laughed. “Ask him to send me a memo- 
randum about it. My secretaries have a most useful talent for 
mislaying memoranda.” 

4 


“AND the General said all that to you?” Bathsheba demanded, 
sitting up in bed. “We must ask him to dinner!” 

“Ask him to dinner?” her husband gasped. “I wouldn’t 
dare!” 

“Oh, nonsense! How do you ever expect to get on in the 
world, if you don’t take advantage of your contacts?” 

Uriah sighed. In the darkness she was no more than a 
shadow, but he could picture the mass of her honey-colored hair 
tumbled over exquisite shoulders, her amber eyes smoldering 
with excitement, and with alert far-reaching speculation that 
he could never follow. At such moments he felt very foreign— 
only a naturalized immigrant, and none too well naturalized at 
that. . . . And through all the months since she kissed him 
good-by and sent him off to the wars, he had been looking 
forward to this ecstatic reunion— 

“T know the General only in a professional way, dear,” he 
explained. 

“But when he went out of his way to show you his favor—” 

“T couldn’t force myself on him—a prince of the royal 
house!” 

“His family is no better than mine,” said Bathsheba. “My 
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grandfather Ahithophel stands as well in Giloh as his grand- 
father Jesse did in Bethlehem.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Uriah. It seemed to him that the fact 
that Jesse’s son, Joab’s uncle, was the King might make some 
difference; but he had been taught that the superior excellence 
of all Judean families, and especially of his wife’s family, was 
something that a mere Hittite could never comprehend, no 
matter who his people might have been in Carchemish. “If the 
General invited us—” he suggested. 

“He never gives dinners,” said Bathsheba, “and never goes 
out, except to the King’s or Prince Abishai’s, or the High 
Priest’s.” 

“Then he certainly wouldn’t come here,” said Uriah. 

“Try him, darling! Don’t you see that this is our chance to 
get somewhere at last?” 

“Oh, we'll get on,” said Uriah. “If I work hard—” 

“Vou’ve always worked hard,” his wife sighed. “But you 
need influence to get on in Israel! If only grandfather would 
come up to court— But I’ve lost hope of ever getting him 
out of Giloh. But it’s plain the General likes you; and if you 
set up a social contact too— This is our chance!” 

“But we couldn’t afford to give him the sort of dinner he 
gets at the King’s table, or his own, with cooks from Tyre or 
Babylon—” 

“We needn’t try!” said his wife eagerly. “We'd just be our- 
selves—just a simple home dinner, with some of the old- 
fashioned Judean dishes he probably never gets any more, here 
in the city. I’d cook them myself.” 

Her cooking, Uriah reflected, would tempt anyone; and her 
encircling arms were so tender— So the next day he went to 
Joab. 

When the General realized that he was being invited to din- 
ner he was more than amazed; he was touched. Between the 
people he hated and despised and the people who hated and 
feared him, he had few friends; he had never troubled to 
conceal his lack of interest in social life. It occurred to him 
now that he had made a mistake, needlessly narrowed himself. 
And he liked the simple dignity with which Uriah offered hos- 
pitality to a man who had been kind to him, untroubled by 
the fact that that man was a General and a royal prince. 

It might seem only a simple home dinner to a royal prince, 
thought Uriah as he waited for his guest on the appointed 
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night, but it looked like quite an occasion to a battalion com- 
mander. Bathsheba had bought a new lamp stand of twisted 
bronze, and a new Damascus rug, and a new gown—a shim- 
mering green gown cut well away from her beautiful shoul- 
ders. In that gown she was exquisite, with a necklace of amber 
beads, and silvered sandals, her brows and long lashes deftly 
blackened, her lips and cheeks rouged with such astute care 
that her husband was not permitted to kiss her. A wife to be 
proud of! thought Uriah. 

Joab, presently, thought so too. 

He had felt an uneasy awkwardness, an anticipatory em- 
barrassment, at this venture into the company of young people 
after all these years; but in five minutes this slim, amber-eyed 
girl had put him utterly at his ease, blending the deference due 
a great prince with the poise of a hostess assured of her own 
quality. She had the easy sophistication that his generation 
called Philistine manners, but beneath this modern smartness 
he presently discerned the dignity of the hill country, the old- 
fashioned Judean simplicity. Not that she spoke of her family, 
till mention of it came into the conversation in some accidental 
way; nor did she pretend, as most ambitious young people in 
Jerusalem might have pretended, to acquaintance with royalty. 
She had met the Princess Tirzah, she admitted, but didn’t sup- 
pose that Her Highness would remember her. (Tirzah was 
not, strictly speaking, a Princess, but she rarely rebuked peo- 
ple who called her that.) Yet one could see that Bathsheba felt 
that a granddaughter of Ahithophel of Giloh had no reason to 
be abashed before anyone; and Joab, nauseated by the syco- 
phancy that was coming into fashion at court, reflected that 
blood would tell. 

It was an excellent dinner, with wine of a good Judean 
vintage; Uriah let slip the fact that his wife had done the 
cooking, and she took Joab’s compliments without self-con- 
sciousness, with no trace of pretended modesty or undue pride. 
With amazement, Joab perceived that he was enjoying him- 
self; Uriah was a little nervous and over-eager, but that was 
natural in a young man entertaining his chief for the first time; 
Bathsheba’s poise and tact stood out all the more brilliantly. 
The men talked shop a good deal—the last campaign and the 
next one; Bathsheba’s infrequent remarks showed a knowledge 
of military affairs on which Joab was moved to compliment 
her. 
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“I was a soldier’s daughter,” she said simply. ‘‘And I’m a sol- 
dier’s wife.” 

“Good soldiers, both of them!” said Joab. “You'll be a 
general some day, Uriah—and then you'll look back to the 
best days of your life, when you were a young officer just be- 
ginning to make your fortune, with a beautiful young wife in 
a pretty little house—” Bathsheba smiled. 

“Thank you, General! It is a pretty house, isn’t it? Only 
five minutes’ walk from Zion— Small, of course; but we’ve 
never been blessed with children.” For an instant, her amber 
eyes were shadowed and wistful. “And we’ve tried to make it 
a home, haven’t we, darling?” 

Her eyes turned to her husband with a comradely affection 
that was transfigured by a gleam of ardent tenderness—a glance 
that brought to Joab in blazing illumination all that he had 
been missing, through the best twenty years of his life, by hav- 
ing no time for women. . . . A glance that made Uriah forget, 
for the moment, that the lamp stand and the rug would have 
to come out of next month’s salary. 


5 


“TIRZAH,” said her brother-in-law a week later, “I want some 
advice. I’m having a couple of young people in to dinner. 
They’re not very well off, and I don’t want to make a display 
that would contrast too much with—” 

“Wait a moment,” said Tirzah, “You? Asking somebody to 
dinner?” 

“Well,” said Joab with a shrug, “I’ve dined with them—” 

“You? Dining out? . . . Joab! What on earth has happened 
to your” 

“Nothing!” He was a little annoyed by her assumption 
that he could not behave like other people unless something 
had happened to him. “I’ve just realized that I keep too 
much to myself; and knowing some pleasant young people—” 

“Who are they?” Tirzah interrupted. He began to tell her 
about Uriah. “Never mind that,” she said impatiently. ‘““Who’s 
his wife?” 

“Her name’s Bathsheba; she comes of quite a good family in 
southern Judah. She says she’s met you, but you wouldn’t re- 
member her.” 

“Bathsheba? Yes, indeed; I remember her. She doesn’t say 
much, but every minute she’s in the room you wonder what 
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she’s thinking about. . . . Joab, I think for a dinner like that 
you should have some woman of your family to act as hostess. 
When is it? . .. Oh, dear! I’m dining at the Palace that 
night, with Abigail. One can’t break an engagement with a 
King’s wife.” 

“Then I’ll have to do without you,” he said, and if Tirzah 
could see his relief, he did not care. She needn’t think she 
could rule him as she ruled her husband. . . . Her eyes were 
fixed on him, keen and apprehensive. 

“There’s something very strange about this,” she said. “You, 
after all these years—” 

“Look here, Tirzah, I don’t know of any statute and ordi- 
nance in Israel that forbids me to dine with young people if I 
choose. I’m just beginning to see what I’ve been missing, in all 
these years. I ought to have married long ago. When I see a 
pair of young married lovers working together, building up 
together, sharing good fortune and bad, with a smile— I don’t 
know of anything in the world more beautiful than that!” 

“Nor I,” said Tirzah. “Of course you saw Abishai and me 
doing all that, but I don’t remember you getting excited about 
it. . . . Joab, just how did you come to meet this woman?” 

“Why, her husband asked me to dinner! A delightful din- 
ner, too, in a charming little house. They made me feel at 
home—” 

“Evidently,” said Tirzah. “She’s a clever woman, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, indeed! The sort of woman who’s an immense help to 
her husband.” 

“From what I’ve seen of her,”’ Tirzah observed, “I should say 
that she’s the sort of woman who’s an immense help to her- 
self. . . . But I can see how men would find her attractive— 
young men, at least. I should have thought she’d be too sophis- 
ticated for the taste of our generation.” 

“To tell you the truth,” Joab confessed, “I rather forgot 
that I belonged to our generation, as you call it, when I was 
dining with them. I don’t suppose I’ve talked so much at a 
dinner table since I came back from Ashkelon!” 

“You probably haven’t,” Tirzah agreed. “Any man would 
start talking, when those eyes begin to work.” Joab felt him- 
self turning warm and red. 

“Now look here, Tirzah! Don’t be a fool! . . . Why, this 
girl is young enough to be my daughter!” 
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“She is. .. . And when I remind you of that a week from 
now, how angry you will be!” 

“But don’t be a fool, I tell you! I like her; but I like her 
husband too. And she’s desperately in love with him—” 

“She told you so, didn’t she?” 

“She didn’t need to tell me. Anyone can see it!” 

“I can’t say that I’ve noticed it,” said Tirzah. “TI tell you, 
Joab, that woman is looking for trouble.” He wanted to shake 
her. 

“Why, Tirzah, this is the most fantastic— The most ridicu- 
lous— I’m interested in her—in him—only as Id be interested 
in any agreeable and ambitious young people. Besides—” He 
was rather lofty, now. “I know there’s more laxity of morals 
than when we were young; but you don’t think I’d take an- 
other man’s wife, do you? The wife of one of my own officers, at 
that?” 

“Oh, I never thought you'd take her,” said Tirzah. 


6 


Tuat childish wrangle left him absurdly self-conscious, when 
Bathsheba and her husband came to dinner. At Bathsheba’s 
house he had thought of her only as a hostess and a wife—a 
soldier’s wife. Tirzah had made him think of her as a woman; 
and he was aware now that she was a beautiful woman—beau- 
tiful, and something more; something that set even the pulse 
of a middle-aged Prince-General to unsteady hammering. But 
once more, in a moment, she put him completely at his ease. 
Tirzah was a fool! . . . He gave them the sort of dinner he 
gave himself—a rich and lordly dinner, served by his corps of 
suave, clean-shaven Egyptian servants; and in his opulently 
furnished palace she was as easily at home as at her own table. 
He and she were both at home. 

Uriah, however, was a none too well naturalized immigrant. 
Dining with his General, building high hopes on that memo- 
randum he had just sent off to the King, he was rather ex- 
alted; and the wine, a powerful wine from Jesse’s old vine- 
yards in Bethlehem, exalted him still further. He talked at 
length about ideals, what Israel meant to him and to the 
world. It was all true, it was all satisfactory to the patriotic 
contemplation; but Joab wondered if he too had been so in- 
sistent on the obvious, when he was a young man. 

Bathsheba said little, except to turn Uriah away from some 
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topic he was grimly running to death; but, the General re- 
flected, she had no need to say anything. She wore a scarlet 
gown to-night, silver-girdled, with silver bracelets on her 
lovely bare arms; he flushed as he caught himself wondering 
what sort of tunic a woman could wear under a gown cut so 
low as that. . . . His concubines might have told him, but 
he had just dismissed them all, in a burst of sour contempt for 
them and for a man who could be satisfied with them... . 
After dinner he took Uriah off to the other end of the hall to 
show him a collection of old trophies from the Philistine wars; 
and left him there, looking them over once again in a flutter 
of wonder and delight, to come back to Bathsheba. She sat 
pensive by the dining table, her slim white fingers curved 
around a silver wine cup; she glanced up at the General, and he 
had the curious feeling that he and she were united in a warm 
understanding. . . . He and she; Uriah was not included. 

“Sorry,” she said in an undertone. ‘‘He’s in one of his con- 
secrated moods, to-night.” He was rather startled. 

“Enthusiasm’s not a bad trait in a young man.” She gave 
a tiny shrug. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “I wish Uriah were a little more cer- 
tain just what it is that he’s being enthusiastic about. He can’t 
distinguish between the essential and the fortuitous.” 

“Between—? I don’t believe I understand,” said Joab. 

“No?” She smiled faintly. “You military men aren’t subtle, 
are you? God knows, I’ve learned that in five years of mar- 
riage.” 

Joab regarded her with pained astonishment. She was talk- 
ing about her husband as if he were someone else’s husband. 

“But I thought you were in love with him!” he said, and then 
sat appalled at this outburst of soldierly bluntness. Her brows 
lifted. 

“So did I, once. . . . Oh, there’s a good deal to be said for 
him; but—” 

“He’s a good soldier. Naturally he idealizes Israel—” 

“Tf that were all!” said Bathsheba, and the cool clarity of 
her eyes was clouded and smoldering. “He idealizes everything! 
He worse than idealizes me; I’m not myself, just the box he 
keeps his ideals in—his private Ark of God.” Joab was shocked; 
these young people had no reverence. “He never thinks of me 
as a person at all!” she said. “Just a sort of goddess, untouch- 
able; except—” She smiled, in faintly derisive apology. “I sup- 
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pose I’m being indiscreet,” she said. “My generation believes in 
candor. I’d forgotten that you’re a gentleman of the old 
school.” 

Joab was not sure that he liked being ascribed to the old 
school. 

“T should think—” he began. But as her amber eyes looked 
up from beneath drooping lashes, he no longer knew what he 
thought. “I don’t understand women!” he growled. Bathsheba 
laughed inaudibly. 

“T’m not women. Haven’t you found that out, yet?” 

“That’s why I like you!” he discovered. “You’re just—Bath- 
sheba!”’ 

Women were disturbing; they threw one’s scheme of life out 
of focus; they were the instruments Ashtaroth used to turn a 
man away from his own purposes and make him serve hers. 
But Bathsheba was not Women, she was a woman—no, a per- 
son; he could regard her beauty with a cool detachment, the 
quickening excitement he felt in her presence was purely 
mental. 

“Ves,” she said. “I’m myself—not the image of a man’s 
enthusiasms. . . . I’d begun to wonder if any man would ever 
discover that.” 

He smiled in great satisfaction at his perspicacity; he under- 
stood her, a subject far better worth the effort than Women. 
. . . But as he looked into her amber eyes, he was not so sure. 
They were cool and clear and candid; they held his with a 
calm directness, but behind them he sensed some sort of ten- 
sion. That look meant something, but its meaning was beyond 
his interpretation. He felt a terrific relief, when she broke into 
a smile. 

“¥ knew we'd be friends!” she said. ““That’s a novel idea in 
Israel, that a man and a woman can be friends. But it happens 
in Philistia; surely we Jews can be civilized persons too.” 

“Of course!”’ he agreed heartily, and reflected that these 
young people looked at life with a sanity and clarity their 
ancestors had never known. There had never been a woman 
whom he could really call his friend; but Bathsheba— 

Then Uriah came back, and said they must be going. Joab 
was ready to let them go; Uriah’s advent tainted the freshness 
of this amazing dawn. Bathsheba said good-by simply enough, 
but her eyes set her words to music. As for Uriah— 
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“TJ—I can’t tell you, sir,” he stammered zealously, “what a 
privilege this has been—” 

Nevertheless he went on to tell it, at some length, while his 
wife waited, patient and serene; only her eyes, now and then, 
tossed the General a faintly sardonic flicker. . . . We under- 
stand, we two... . 

When they had gone Joab sat down and drank another cup 
of wine, going back over this amazing evening. . . . So she 
didn’t love her husband after all! That was a pity; she de- 
served happiness. She was a remarkable woman—too good for 
that windy Uriah. It was remarkable, too, how well she got 
on with a middle-aged general. She had confided in him, he 
had confided in her, as if their friendship were of years’ stand- 
ing, not the growth of a single evening. 

Suddenly a cold chill struck through him, an abhorrent echo 
of Tirzah’s voice sounded in his ears... . That woman is 
looking for trouble. ... But that was abominably unfair! 
Tirzah simply did not understand the candor of sophisticated 
young people. A woman who had frankness and poise, and 
clarity of mind, and civilized understanding— What a pity 
he had not met a woman like that, twenty years ago! 

But I didn’t, he reminded himself ruefully. Perhaps, after 
all, I’d better not see her again. 


7 


But when Uriah presently asked him to meet her grandfather, 
who was spending a few days in Jerusalem, he could not well 
refuse. Ahithophel was a person of consequence in his own 
corner of Judah, and Joab had begun to realize what David still 
would not believe, that Judah, their old home, was growing im- 
patient of the King’s calculated favors to Northerners. It was 
necessary to conciliate Ephraim, but Judah must be kept in 
good humor, too. 

He liked her grandfather, a salty old gentleman very much 
of old Jesse’s type, with a rocky rural dignity that was refresh- 
ing after the flatteries of the court, the hearty old-time Judean 
simplicity that the Ephraimites were crowding out of Jeru- 
salem. Ahithophel was the incarnation of the simple austerity 
of the hill country; Joab began to wonder if Israel were not 
losing a good deal in getting away from that. But when he 
looked at Bathsheba his apprehensions vanished. She was 
smart and modern, with an urban polish; yet with a startled 
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pleasure he could see the grandfather in the granddaughter; 
beneath her smartness was the old Judean solidity and common 
sense. She was of his own people. So Israel might take the best 
of foreign culture as it took the flower of foreign nations, and 
build on the solid rock foundation of the old Hebrew charac- 
ter such a civilization as the world had never seen. 

She asked Joab to introduce her grandfather to the King, 
and quite candidly confessed that she hoped the King would 
appoint him to office. (This was after the old gentleman, ex- 
hausted by his journey, had excused himself and gone to 
bed. Uriah had solicitously escorted him upstairs, leaving Joab 
with Bathsheba.) 

“T don’t deny,” she said, “that I’d like the honor of being a 
minister’s granddaughter. But I shouldn’t ask you to do this 
if I didn’t believe, and didn’t know that you believe, that 
grandfather has something Israel needs.” 

“T can’t promise more than an introduction,” he warned her. 
“The King suits himself, in his appointments.” She seemed 
rather taken aback. 

“T should think your recommendation would count,” she said. 
“After all, you made his kingdom.” She laughed at his start 
of surprise. ‘I’m not a fool!” said Bathsheba. “Do you think 
I’ve lived five years in Jerusalem without understanding who 
broke Israel’s enemies and established the nation? Not the 
King! He sings songs and makes love to women. He couldn’t 
build anything.” 

“T did most of the work,” Joab admitted. “But David had 
faith; and God is with him. That is a great asset to a nation, 
a King who enjoys God’s favor... . Well, he and I have 
done our work; your generation will have to finish it. You 
will see the Promised Land. If only I had sons who would see 
it—!” He broke off, flushing; he had forgotten that she too 
was childless. ‘I’m sorry!”’ he muttered. Her shoulders stirred 
faintly. 

“Don’t be sorry for me! I’d want children, ifi—” He could 
supply what she left unsaid. “But you!” she said with sudden 
fire. “Why do you say that your work is done? You’re just 
at the beginning of a man’s best years!” 

To his astonishment he felt that he was, and wondered what 
he would do with them. She leaned forward, her amber eyes 
burning. 

“Tsrael does not suit you!” she said. “Nor me. But you still 
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have time to make this nation what you want. . . . The King? 
He’d let you alone. All he wants is his harp, and his women.” 

“He is incalculable,” said Joab uneasily. “Once in a great 
while he is moved to act; and when he acts he is the King.” 

“He wouldn’t act, so long as you gave him the glory. And 
you could, because you don’t care for the glory. Your satisfac- 
tion is in the work.” 

“You know a great deal about me,” he observed in some 
disquiet. 

“Of course!” she said impatiently. “And I don’t like to see 
power wasted—power that Israel needs. Next year’s campaign 
will end the wars, but it need not end your work. The civil 
government has no head; all Jerusalem knows that Jehoshaphat 
and Seraiah hate each other, scheme against each other. You 
could set them to work; you could rule Israel! .. . Israel 
needs a ruler—a ruler from Judah. There’s too much Ephraim- 
ite deviousness in Jerusalem.” 

“You have a remarkable understanding of politics,” he said, 
“for a woman.” 

“For a woman!” she blazed. “‘Can’t a woman be a person, 
too? There have been women who were leaders in Israel; I 
don’t see why Deborah the prophetess need be the last. I think 
of a Promised Land where the women would work side by side 
with the men—strong, healthy, fearless women, equal partners 
with their husbands, not pieces of property; women who were 
lovers and wives and mothers, but thinkers and planners, too, 
helping the men make a nation. . . . Perhaps you call that a 
Philistine ideal,’”’ she observed with a shrug. “The King would, 
I’m sure; he shuts his women away as if they were golden treas- 
ures. That is a new custom in Israel; and if the Palace sets the 
fashion this will not be a happy nation for women. But per- 
haps—” She broke off, smiling. “I’m talking as much as 
Uriah,” she said. “Sorry, if my ideas bore you.” 

Leaning on the table, he was regarding her with a fierce 
admiration. 

“Vou should have been a king’s daughter!” he exploded. “TI 
have known kings’ daughters, but never one like you. They were 
stupid, or they did not care. But you—!” . . . If only he had 
known her in time! 

“But I,” she said dryly, “am only a battalion commander’s 
wife. . . . Well, perhaps Uriah has a future. Do you study 
the Babylonian science of reading the future in the stars?” 
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“T never had much faith in that sort of thing. Men can help 
themselves. . . . Women too, I suppose.” Her smile was rather 
wistful. 

“Tt’s not so easy for a woman to get what she wants. . 
I’ve had my horoscope cast, but I never dared tell Uriah. It 
was too fantastic.” 

“What did it say?” he demanded. 

“What an astrologer might be expected to say, to a childless 
woman of no high rank. I am to decide the fate cf a nation; my 
son—my son!—is to be a King, exceeding all the Kings of the 
earth in riches and in wisdom.” She smiled. “So perhaps Uriah 
is going to take me back to Carchemish—” 

“What’s that?” asked Uriah, returning in time to catch the 
last words. ‘‘Go back to Carchemish? Never. Thank God, I’m 
an Israelite now!” 

In an irrepressible ebullition of patriotic fervor he flung his 
arms about his wife and kissed her; and Joab wanted to choke 
Dig ote. 

The General got out as soon as he could, and went home in 
a turmoil of horror. He had wanted to choke her husband. . . . 
But it sickened him to see power wasted, charm and insight and 
passion squandered on Uriah. 

This won’t do, he meditated. I'll make a fool of myself if 
I let it go on. 


8 


He took Ahithophel to the Palace, where the King kept him to 
dinner, and listened to him with as much respect as he had 
shown his own father. That evening, Joab was sure Ahithophel 
would be appointed to high office, but the appointment never 
came; and eventually Joab suspected that he was a little too 
much like old Jesse for David’s comfort. After twenty-five 
years, the King on his throne still remembered his hampered 
boyhood in Bethlehem. So presently Ahithophel was ready to 
go back to Giloh, and Joab could not well refuse to come to 
Uriah’s house, the night before he left, to tell him good-by. He 
was thunderstruck to learn that Bathsheba was going with him. 

“Why not?” she asked with a shrug. (They were left over 
a cup of wine while Uriah took Ahithophel up to see the noc- 
turnal view from the housetop. Joab could not recall that 
either Uriah or Ahithophel had suggested that; still, they had 
gone.) “I haven’t been home since I was married,” said Bath- 
sheba. “And one grows homesick for the hills of Judah.” 
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“I wish to God I could go with you!” He heard himself in 
horror; that could be misunderstood. But he was piqued, when 
she did not seem to misunderstand it. “I’m suppose I’m a fool,” 
he muttered. “We old men treasure up memories of the places 
where we were young—as if we could be young again!” 

“Don’t be absurd!” Her hand moved angrily, upset a wine 
cup; a red trickle ran across the board. . . . He could not 
understand her to-night. The last time he had seen her they 
had talked with a joyous ease and freedom; but now she was 
baffling, withdrawn, impenetrable—on his nerves. ... On 
the stairs, he heard the descending footsteps of Uriah and 
Ahithophel. 

“Absurd, am I?” he growled. He had broken Philistia, con- 
quered Moab, obliterated Edom; but perhaps he was absurd, 
nonetheless. . . . In a swift movement her warm hand was 
laid on his. 

“Absurd,” she said, “and magnificent! . . . And pathetic!” 
He glowered at the soft brightness of her honey-colored hair; 
if only she would meet his eyes—! Then Uriah came in. 

“Wonderful view!” he said enthusiastically. 

“If we could have seen it in the dark,” Ahithophel qualified 
peevishly. 

“Ah, but that night air!” Uriah cried. “Nothing like that 
in Carchemish! General, you and Bathsheba must get a breath 
ofits” 

“TJ have breathed the night air of Jerusalem,” said Joab 
gruffly. 

“Oh, but we rarely have such a night as this in midwinter, 
sir! Warm and balmy, with the most wonderful cloud effects—” 
Bathsheba rose with a shrug of resignation, and let him wrap 
her in a fleecy white cloak. 

“We might as well look at it, General. Uriah feels a pro- 
prietary interest in the climate.” 

Joab followed her, with such a breathless, agonized ex- 
pectancy as he was used to feeling in the moment before a battle 
is joined—the first blow not yet struck, but the issue no longer 
to be evaded. If she touched his hand again—! They came out 
on the housetop into darkness and a great rushing wind, a 
warm wind sweeping up across the world. Leaning against its 
steady pressure they moved slowly to the parapet; around 
them the dim bulks of houses were vaguely shadowed against 
the sky; the knoll of Zion was a larger, darker bulk, witk 
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lighted windows glowing golden in the shapeless mass of the 
Palace. Bathsheba’s slim body balanced itself against the in- 
sistent pressure of the wind, her folded arms clasped her white 
cloak close about her; he forgot that her husband and grand- 
father were just below them, that all about them thousands 
of people slept. They had been lifted above the world, he and 
she, into a realm of forces and of beings more than human. 

The wind beat on them, poured past them, steady, insistent; 
a warm wet wind, caressing with its foretaste of the spring that 
was still far away, tormenting with its tang of the sea, the great 
sea that went on to the end of the world. All the wind in the 
world was rushing past them, heavy with moisture unshed; the 
night was heavy with storm that might break now, or now, 
in the blazing splendor of lightning, the crash of thunder, 
the reviving, fructifying torrents of the rain; but that held off 
while the whole earth waited in a mounting tension that passed 
endurance. The sky was a welter of heavy tumbling clouds, 
vaguely seen; great dim ominous shadows, hanging low, 
driving past like an army of demons galloping across the sky— 
a flank, a fragment, glimpsed for an instant as a star flashed 
through a rift, blotted out the next moment by the onward 
sweep of those tumbling, driving masses. A night that hung on 
the verge of some great revelation, that made a man want to 
climb up to heaven and fight with the gods. 

Darkness suddenly exploded into light—fierce green light 
from a ball of fire that shot across the sky. In its unearthly 
glare the hidden panorama of city and hills leaped stark and 
vivid to the sight; the cloud masses that had been vaguely 
discerned, fearfully adumbrated, stood out in dreadful clarity 
—tumbling shapes heaped up, mounting higher and higher, 
the landscape of heaven and of hell. The light went out; and 
the General leaned against the parapet, dazzled and blinking, 
shuddering as if he had but just escaped the vision of the 
Face of God. As his eyes cleared he saw the woman, standing 
rigid and regal against the driving current of the wind. 

“What do your Babylonian astrologers say of that?” he 
demanded, driven to the inconsequential to escape the ineffable. 
He saw that she was afraid. 

“Tt means that something extraordinary is about to happen 
—something that was not written in the stars.” 

The rush of the wind redoubled, drove him toward her. 
Abruptly she turned away from him, toward the stairs, toward 
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the world from which for a moment they had escaped. The 
wind from the end of the world raged across the housetops; 
she was blown before the storm— But she recovered herself; 
erect and inflexible, she leaned against the wind, moved on at 
the pace she had chosen. He knew she would always move at 
her own pace, toward her deliberately chosen goal. 

If only they could have chosen their goal together, twenty 
years ago! 


III 


Gm stayed away for the rest of the winter. Joab was bored 
and horribly restless; he kept very much to himself; 
Uriah he rarely saw, and when he saw him, and listened to him, 
he had to remind himself that at any rate the man was an 
excellent officer. Occasionally he dined with Abishai and Tir- 
zah; or with Abiathar, who had survived the hardships of 
the past campaign, and who, while he waited in resignation 
for those of the next, set the best table in Jerusalem. But the 
High Priest was not the best of company just now, for Nathan’s 
machinations st ll delayed the adoption of the Ten Com- 
mandments; and Joab found little solace in Abishai and Tir- 
zah. They had been too lucky, that pair. They had had no 
distracting uncertainties, their lives had flowed placid and 
prosperous; they were good friends, good partners, and if 
their partnership lacked an indwelling fire, they never seemed 
to miss it. Regarding their strong handsome sons, the eldest al- 
ready an officer in the army, a childless man could not help 
wondering if he had not been a fool to sacrifice what he might 
have had, in a fantastic insistence on having everything. 

He knew Tirzah thought Uriah had sent his wife to the 
country to get her out of harm’s way. At first he wished he 
could make Tirzah understand, and then thanked God that 
she didn’t. . . . Bathsheba had understood, and with a tact 
that matched her insight had taken herself away, just in time. 
That night on the housetop they had stood on the verge of 
something tremendous and irreparable; but she had seen that it 
would not do. She was a chaste wife—and an army officer’s 
wife, whom the General of a polyglot army held together mainly 
by personal loyalty must not touch. . . . Thanks be to Yah- 
weh—and to her—he hadn’t made a fool of himself. When she 
came back he would be rid of this uneasy torment, and they 
could be friends once more. 
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But as the winter dragged on he began to be afraid that 
she would not come back, before he led the army off to the 
invasion of Ammon; afraid, and strangely elated, as he won- 
dered if she dared not come back. 

Meanwhile he had little to do, for the army was ready for 
the spring campaign; he lounged about his house alone till he 
perceived that he was drinking more wine than was good for 
him, without curing his boredom; then he drove himself out 
of doors, prowling the streets of Jerusalem in the drizzling rain. 
They had made a splendid city out of this old Jebusite town. 
Something of the attractiveness of the Philistine cities it would 
always lack; their spaciousness was impossible in the hill coun- 
try. Jerusalem was builded as a city that is compact together, 
with high-piled houses, steeply sloping streets broken now and 
then by flights of steps. But the shops along the streets were 
stacked with merchandise of every nation; rugs from Damascus 
and Babylon, woolen cloaks dyed with Tyrian purple, fine linen 
and embroidered work from Egypt; jewels of coral and agate 
from Syria, carven trinkets of ivory from the far South; painted 
pottery from Philistia and the Canaanite cities, vessels of silver 
and of tin from Tarshish; fine wool from Midian and Kedar, 
spices from Sheba, perfumes from Egypt in alabaster bottles— 
costly perfumes, suited to the high buying power of the Hebrew 
trade. 

There was even a book store, lately opened by an Egyptian 
named Tanutamon; he had counted on the patronage only of 
those who could read foreign languages, but the King had been 
immensely interested and had declared that Israel must begin 
to publish its national literature. The royal secretaries were 
collecting the ancient songs of the nation and compiling them 
in a book, the Book of the Wars of Yahweh. David was even 
editing his own poems for publication, a labor which kept him 
too busy for anything else. Joab, now that time hung on his 
hands, took to lingering about the book store, buying now and 
then a Philistine treatise on the art of war, a Pheenician tale 
of travels to far countries; talking with Tanutamon, while the 
rain dripped down outside, of the need of a history of Israel. 
He could see how a man might find in books exactly the solace 
that he found in wine; but not a man of action, young enough 
to accomplish something by action still. 

Presently came the latter rains, a driving downpour that 
kept him indoors. After a day or two of solitude he decided that 
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there was only one way to distract himself; he must take a new 
girl. He tried two or three, and dismissed them, one after an- 
other; they were hot-blooded enough, but they bored him. A 
boy might be content with them; but a man full grown, who 
had known a woman of power and understanding— 

Well, there was work he might do, work that needed doing; 
the civil government was corrupt and incompetent, a scanda- 
lous contrast to the smooth-running efficiency of the army; 
Jehoshaphat and Seraiah neutralized each other, the King 
was too busy with his literary activities to straighten matters 
out. Joab set himself to do that, with the most deplorable con- 
sequences. In the army he gave orders, and the orders were 
obeyed. Here he met with sleek obsequiousness, pliant prom- 
ises; but nothing was ever done. Nor could he see clearly 
enough into the tangled intrigues of the Palace to fix the re- 
sponsibility. Impatiently he lectured Jehoshaphat and Seraiah, 
as he might have lectured negligent battalion commanders; 
whereupon Jehoshaphat and Seraiah, united for once, went to 
the King; and the King, wrathfully fuming, descended on Joab. 

“What on earth are you trying to do? You’ve turned the 
whole Palace upside down, just when I’m trying to concentrate 
on my Book of Psalms!” 

“Your government is working badly,” Joab growled. “I 
know the civil administration is outside my field, but someone 
must straighten it out.” 

David laughed, with the vexed amusement of one who knows 
that he must make allowances—as if for an officious old 
servant, a faithful stupid dog. 

“JT don’t doubt your good intentions, Joab, but you have 
about as much tact as a bull of Bashan. You’re used to set- 
tling everything by force; when subtlety is needed you're 
hopelessly beyond your depth. I'll attend to the civil admin- 
istration, when I get time; you only make matters worse. Stick 
to your trade, General; stick to your trade!” 

Joab did not see what else he could do; yet here was a work 
that needed doing and that no one else cared to undertake. 
. . . She had seen that it needed doing; if he had had her 
tact and insight to guide him— 

He must not think of that. . . . Yet he could not help think- 
ing of her, every hour of every day—her keen subtle mind, 
her resolute spirit, her lovely body that he had never touched. 
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2 


THE winter was past, the rains were over and gone; the flowers 
appeared on the earth, the fig tree put forth its green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grapes gave a good smell. The time 
of the singing of b'rds was come; the voice of the dove was 
heard in the land, the bird of Ashtaroth. It was Her season, 
the singing spring in which the world was reborn; for her the 
fecund earth bore its carpet of many-colored flowers; the 
calm expanses of the sea smiled for her; the skies, no longer 
sullen, shone at her command. The birds of the air felt her 
advent and burst into song, the beasts of the field leaped and 
pranced in the‘r pastures; birds and beasts turned to each 
other at her impelling and begot offspring with a genial en- 
thusiasm that was part of the order of Nature; a Nature that 
she alone governed, to which she alone, in sea and river and 
green fields and the leafy homes of birds, gave ever-returning 
life. Even a middle-aged man of blood could feel her benign 
and fructify'ng warmth; in this mating season a man might 
love who had never loved before, and one who had loved might 
love again. 

But if it was the season of the goddess of love, it was also 
the season of Yahweh the war god—the return of the year, 
the time when kings go out to battle; or when their generals go 
out to battle, in case royalty is preoccupied with the issuance 
of a volume of verse. On the day when Joab ordered the 
mobilization of the armies of Israel Uriah met him, radiant 
with bliss. 

“My wife came home yesterday, sir. She’s looking splendid; 
a winter in the country was wonderful for her! I don’t need 
to tell you how happy I am—” 

You don’t, thought Joab grimly; but you probably will. Per- 
haps it was the impulse to forestall any such outbreak of the 
consecrated mood, perhaps it was a feeling that he must show 
her, and himself, that in spite of everything they could meet as 
friends; or perhaps it was something deeper, foreordained and 
ineluctable, that led him to ask them to dinner that evening. 

“We'd be very happy, sir,” said Uriah. “Privileged.” 

Afterward Joab regretted that impulse; it would be wiser to 
make this dinner the politely definite conclusion of an ac- 
quaintance that had lasted, pleasantly enough, through one 
winter, but need not be renewed in the next. He and she could 
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never be friends; they were too far apart in age and rank, too 
close together in everything else. She must see that, too. And to 
make it clear that this was a termination he ought to avoid 
the intimacy of a small party; he ought to invite Abishai and 
Tirzah, perhaps Abiathar; and then, having introduced these 
rising young people to the best, if not the most exciting society 
in Jerusalem, dismiss them from his life. 

But he did not invite any other guests. When he waited that 
evening in his hall, very splendid in his new cloak of Tyrian 
purple, a prince and a great man in Israel, he was trembling 
like a boy waiting for his first sweetheart. . . . He had for- 
gotten how beautiful she was—the amber intricacies of her 
eyes, the golden softness of her hair in the lamplight, the 
polished-ivory gleam of bare shoulders above her iridescent 
gown. He bowed to her, tried to speak; her greeting was as 
inarticulate as his own. But when Uriah had turned aside for 
enthusiastic inspection of some trophy hung on the wall— 

“T’ve missed you,” she said in an undertone. 

“Why did you stay away so long?” (This was one of the 
many things he had firmly resolved that he would not say.) 

“T was thinking,” said Bathsheba. Then, moving to her hus- 
band’s side— ‘‘What’s this, darling? A Philistine battle ax? Oh, 
how interesting!” 

What, Joab wondered, had she been thinking about? What 
else could she have been thinking about? . . . At dinner she 
had little to say, but her eyes were cool and serene. How could 
she be serene, now? Unless— 

Uriah, however, was in high spirits. After dinner, as they 
sat over wine, he could not keep his hands off her; he was 
constantly squeezing her fingers, caressing her bare arm, talk- 
ing all the while. 

“There’s no doubt we’ll take Rabbah, is there, sir?” he 
asked. 

“There is always doubt in war. But I think we'll take it, 
though not without trouble. It is a rich city; the loot will repay 
us.” 

“We can use our share, can’t we, darling? . . . I hope, sir, 
that Nathan the prophet is going to give us another inspira- 
tional talk before we leave.” 

“T believe that is the King’s intention.” 

“Splendid!” said Uriah. “We professional soldiers are apt to 
get into a rut; we need to be reminded of the ideals we’re fight- 
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ing for.” His wife’s shoulders stirred in a tiny shiver. “Cold, 
darling?” he asked solicitously. 

“Just a little. . . . No, don’t get my cloak; but I wish I’d 
brought that shawl I bought down in Giloh. It’s a beautiful 
thing, General; I know you’d like to see it—” 

“Ill go home and get it,” Uriah volunteered. “You mustn’t 
catch cold, dear.” Joab felt a sudden panic; if she were left 
alone with him, now— 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Uriah. I can get a wrap for Bath- 
sheba—” He was about to clap his hands, recall the servants; 
but Uriah had already risen. ; 

“Never mind, sir. It’s only a short walk, and I know you’d 
like to see that shawl. Where is it, darling?”. . . She must 
stop him! thought Joab. 

“In the chest at the head of the bed,” said Bathsheba. “At 
least it was there this morning.” He laughed cheerfully. 

“Then it’s there now; the maid would never disturb that 
chest.” And off he went, eager and earnest; the door slammed 
behind him. . . . Bathsheba relaxed in her chair; in her 
amber eyes stirred a faintly sardonic flicker. 

“As a matter of fact,” she said, “that shawl is locked away 
where he’ll never find it. But he’ll look for it, very thoroughly; 
Uriah is nothing if not thorough. . . . Well?” 


3 


Joas stared at her in a tremendous stupefaction. 

“You, too?” he said at last. “I wondered, when you stayed so 
long—” 

“I had to think things out. . . . You see, I hadn’t expected 
this.” And as he half rose— “Wait! I must tell you something 
first. 

“Why must you tell me anything? What does anything mat- 
ter?” She laughed, in a soft happy tenderness. 

“Tt matters because I’m so desperately in love with you! 
. . . At first, you see, I simply set out to get you. I don’t want 
to waste my life! Uriah—” She shrugged. “He’ll be a general 
some day, I suppose; but he’s a fool. I’m too good for a fool. 
So when I met you, the second man in Israel—” 

Tirzah had been right, then. . . . And what of it? 

“Oh, I'd have given you value!” she said proudly. “I’m not 
unattractive, am I?—and I’m a clever wife; the sort of part- 
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ner, I suspect, that you’ve always needed. And I’d be faithful 
to my second man; I made up my mind to that. I was a child, 
when they married me to Uriah; but the man I deliberately 
chose, mature and open-eyed—I’d be loyal to him, because he’d 
be worth it. You couldn’t have had me for a night, or a week; 
what I wanted was to give my life to a man worth living with. 
I knew what I wanted and I worked for it, attracting you, get- 
ting your interest; planning to go away, at the right moment, 
so that you’d miss me—” She paused; a deep tremor ran 
through her. “But that night on the housetop, I knew I was in 
love with you. 

“‘And that made it all so different! Thinking it over, down 
in Giloh, I despised myself. I was a callous, crafty, scheming 
woman. Worse than crafty; sly! And I made up my mind I 
wouldn’t get you by a trick; I wouldn’t let you take me till 
you knew all about me, just what I’d been doing. Because this 
thing that has happened to me makes me feel—washed clean, 
somehow. It sounds silly, but I feel—virgin. And I made up 
my mind that you and I must begin in cleanness and candor, 
that we must always be honest with each other. So if you don’t 
want the kind of woman I’ve been—” He laughed fiercely. 

“Want you? Good God! I want you more than I’ve ever 
wanted any woman. . . . This doesn’t matter, that you’ve been 
telling me; I love you! . . . But—” He shuddered; he sat and 
stared at her, bleakly. “But—your husband!” 

She gave an indifferent shrug; evidently she was leaving 
that to him. . . . Well, it could be managed; a wife could not 
divorce her husband, in Israel, but a husband could divorce 
his wife; he must divorce her, if a royal prince wanted her. 
But the General whom the army trusted—and a soldier’s wife— 

“Of course,” she said with a faintly derisory smile, “‘you’re a 
gentleman of the old school. You probably don’t like what you 
probably call the modern attitude toward marriage. . . . But 
this isn’t a modern attitude, Joab; this is you and me! This is 
the most important thing that will ever happen to either of us! 
Does a husband count?” 

“Not as a husband,” said the General. “But as a soldier—” 
She nodded. 

“Ves. . . . The Commander-in-Chief, taking a battalion 
commander’s wife—it isn’t fair. We might as well admit that. 
. . . But does that count either?” 
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“Tt must count for me! I made the army—and the army 
made the nation, the nation that will build the Promised Land. 
I can’t betray the army.” 

He had thought it out a hundred times, in those long weeks 
of her absence, and always his circling thoughts had come back 
to this. Whatever he felt, whatever she felt, he could not take 
a soldier’s wife. . . . But she was hopelessly bewildered. 

“But how would you betray the army? If I leave a man I 
despise, to come to the man I love—” 

“You leave a subordinate officer to come to the General; 
you leave a naturalized foreigner, to come to the nephew of the 
King. They are the prop of Israel, these foreign officers who’ve 
forsaken their own peoples and their own gods to serve Israel’s 
God and Israel’s King; and they must be able to trust Israel’s 
General. If I took you every foreigner in the army would feel 
that his wife, too, might be taken; the army could never trust 
me again, and Israel could never trust the army. It would be 
as bad as if the King took you himself!” 

She was standing beside him, now; her tortured eyes held 
his. 

“But if you love me—!” she said desperately. “All this might 
count, if I were only an ambitious schem.ng woman, if you 
were only a soldier who needed a clever wife. But we’re in 
love!” She stood within reach of his hand; he knew that under 
the soft stuff of her gown her body was a pillar of fire. If they 
touched each other, now— “I’ve been sick for you!” she 
gasped. “Those warm spring nights at Giloh, when I lay alone, 
thinking of you, aching for you— And then I came back— 
to Uriah! . . . What are we to do?” 

Once before a woman had asked him that, and presently 
they had done what might have been expected. But then the 
price was only his self-respect; now it was his work, some- 
thing outside himself, more important than himself. 

“T love you,” he said, “and I need you; but not even for 
you will I wreck what I have built!” Her amber eyes were 
burning with a fiery despair. 

“But think of me! Tve built nothing, Joab! I’m pleading 
for my chance to build—to help you finish building what we 
both desire.” 

“We could build nothing durable,” he said dully, ‘“‘on treach- 
an to the men who trust me. Yahweh would never forgive 
that.’ 
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“Will Ashtaroth forgive us,” the woman asked, “if we deny 
this desire?”’ 

“Whatever we do will be wrong!” he groaned. “But as 
between a wrong that hurts me and you, and a wrong that 
hurts the nation—” 

She turned away from him with a stifled sob. . . . He stood 
up, took a hesitant step toward her; but she faced him, and 
before her weary smile he halted. 

“No!” she said. “Don’t touch me—not now. If you touched 
me now you’d take me—and keep me. That’s the way I feel 
and the way you feel too. . . . And perhaps that would be 
best for both of us; I don’t know. But I love you so much that 
I won’t get you by a trick; you must take me willingly. We 
start clean if we start at all.” And as he stood still, paralyzed 
by the clash of loyalties— ‘No, it’s all over,” she said. “Let’s 
forget it. Let’s talk about something else. . . .” 

But there was nothing else that either of them could say. 
They drew apart, in silence; it was a relief, to him and to her, 
when the knock’ng at the gate announced the return of Uriah. 

“T couldn’t find that shawl anywhere, dear! It wasn’t where 
you said you’d left it. You must have made a mistake.” 

“Ves,” said Bathsheba. “Apparently I did.” 

And her amber eyes began to smolder, with far-wandering 
incalculable speculation. 


4 


SHE breakfasted in bed next morning; and after breakfast she 
lay relaxed and pensive, staring out of the window at the houses 
that were going up in this growing neighborhood, reflecting on 
the fact that she had lost the man she loved—the last man, 
she suspected, whom she could ever love with that terrific com- 
pleteness. Lost him by talking, too, when if she had let him 
take her in his arms at the outset— If she had not been so 
scrupulously fair, with him and with herself— If, in other 
words, she had not fallen in love with him, and lost her 
head. 

. Hereafter, she concluded, she would let the man do the 
talking; she would never make the amateurish blunder of sup- 
posing that she and a man could afford to be honest with each 
other. One was bound to blunder, when one had had only a 
single man; but hereafter— 
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She writhed. .. . Hereafter! . . . But—yes, there would 
be a hereafter. She had lost the best of life, and lost it, she 
thought, irrevocably; but there would be a hereafter. She had 
also lost the second man in Israel; but— 

Uriah came in just then, briskly smiling. 

“St ll a little tired, darling? I don’t wonder, after that long 
trip up from Giloh. You must stay in bed as long as you like, 
and rest.” 

“Youre so good to me!” she murmured, reaching up her 
hand for him to kiss. She turned over, staring once more out 
of the window. “‘They’re so ugly,” she sighed, ‘‘all these new 
houses; our lovely view is ruined. Really, Uriah, this neighbor- 
hood is running down. If we could sell the house—” 

“T had an offer last week,” he said. “Quite a good one, too. 
But it’s our home, where we’ve been so happy—” She sat up 
in bed, her eyes alight. 

“But it’s too small, dear—you know that. You'll be a brigade 
commander soon, and then we'll have to do more entertaining. 
I'd take the offer.” 

“But if we sold this house we’d have to find another—” 

“Listen, darling! I heard yesterday of a house for sale in the 
royal city. Where Prince Shammah used to live—next door 
to the Palace.” 

“That house?” he gasped. ‘“‘We could never afford it!” 

“We'd get enough for this one to make the first payment; 
and your share of the loot from Rabbah would take care of 
the rest.”’ She smiled at him over the knees that were clasped in 
her arms. “See? Your clever wife has it all worked out.” But 
he was still reluctant. 

“T’ve been in that house. It’s old-fashioned; there’s no bath- 
room.” 

“We can remodel it after we’re settled. And you can’t deny,” 
she reminded him, “‘that it’s a desirable neighborhood.” 

Still he hesitated; so she smiled, and held out her arms. . . . 
And presently Uriah was rushing out to buy the house next 
door to the King; and Bathsheba lay back in bed, coolly, 
thoughtfully looking forward. She dared not look back. 

Before the army left Jerusalem they were settled in the 
new house—not so good a house, in truth, as the one they had 
left. It was small, there was no bathroom; no courtyard, even, 
but a tiny area in the rear, with a half-hearted date palm grow- 
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ing out of the flagstone pavement, an area shut off and shad- 
owed by the high blank wall of the Palace. But the neighbor- 
hood was desirable, Uriah reflected, as he kissed his wife 
good-by and went off to join his battalion. Once again the army 
paraded on the plateau outside the city; the King offered sacri- 
fice, Nathan the prophet delivered an inspirational talk on the 
ideals and virtues of Israel, the wickedness of the enemy whom 
Yahweh hated, the sacred duty of law observance. Then Abia- 
thar and Zadok took up the Ark of God, and the army moved 
off with a great shout— 


‘Arise, O Yahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered! 
Let them that hate thee flee before thee!”’ 


At Gilgal, they picked up the mobilized militia; three days 
later they met the Ammonites, drawn up in full strength just 
over the frontier. And Joab who had lived since that night 
in a black daze of misery felt a fierce elation as he confronted 
once more the bristle of spears—an enemy whom a man could 
face, and fight, and beat down. 

So Joab destroyed the children of Ammon, and besieged 
Rabbah. 

5 


THAT victory was noisily celebrated in Jerusalem; and Bath- 
sheba told her Canaanite maid to take the afternoon off, and 
feast with her friends. 

“But before you go,” she said, “set out a basin of water in 
the courtyard behind the house. It’s so warm to-day that I 
think I’ll take my bath out there. With those high walls all 
around, no one will see me.” 

King David used to sleep through the heat of summer after- 
noons. But it came to pass at evening that he rose from his bed, 
and walked on the roof of the Palace; and from the roof he saw 
a woman bathing, and the woman was very beautiful. Her back 
was toward him as he leaned on the parapet, smiling in 
stealthy appreciation; her slim white body was faintly pink 
from the brisk rubbing she had just given it; now she dusted 
it with powder, now she touched herself with the stopper of a 
perfume bottle; and now she regarded herself in a silver hand 
mirror, and gave a little shriek as she saw over her shoulder 
the reflection of a red-bearded face, stealthily smiling above 
the wall. Half-draped in a hastily snatched towel, she scurried 
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into the house; but as she went she glanced back, with an ex- 
pression that Joab, once in the early stages of their acquaint- 
ance, had failed to interpret, but that King David recognized 
with no difficulty at all—the well-what-about-it look. 

And David inquired after the woman, and sent messengers, 
and took her. Afterward she returned to her own house; but 
he sent for her again, and yet again. Always she came blithely; 
always she met him with a blazing abandon. 

What a blessing, she used to think, was a man to whom one 
need neither talk nor listen. 


IV 


NE day when the siege of Rabbah was well on in its 

second month she came to the Palace without a summons. 
The King chanced to be at leisure, and in high delight had her 
brought in; but when she took off her veil—she always came 
ve led—he saw that she was pale and tense. 

“TJ am with child,’ she said. He was tremendously taken 
aback. 

“Oh, no! Surely you’re mistaken!”’ She shrugged faintly. 

“Would I have troubled you, unless I were sure?” 

“But it’s impossible!” he cried in consternation. “You are 
barren!” 

“Evidently that was my husband’s fault. Your Majesty is 
a better man.” 

He could have dispensed with this proof of h’s prowess; 
for there was still a public opinion in Israel. The King might 
have as many wives as he chose, but not other men’s wives. 

“Well, well!” he muttered. ‘“That’s unfortunate, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” she asked softly. ‘““You have many children; but I— 
My firstborn will be your child—my lover’s child! I—I’d hoped 
you’d be as happy as I am.” He drew her down on the couch 
beside him, stroked her hair. 

“Of course I’m happy, dearest! This is beautiful! .. . 
Still—” She wound an arm about his neck, drew his face down 
and kissed him; her whole body caressed him; she was the 
most desirous and most desirable woman he had ever known. 
... Still— “You must admit it’s rather awkward,” he ob- 
served. 

“Why?” she asked. “You said you’d take care of me, if any- 
thing happened.” 
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He recalled that he had made some such promise, in reckless 
reliance on her sterility. 

F “Yes, yes—of course. But I hardly know just what I can 
o— 

“Tf you love me—!” She looked up in his arms; her eyes 
were liquid amber fire. “My husband would have to divorce 
me, if the King commanded it. Then you could marry me.” 

“Tf I only could!” he sighed. “But such an exquisite crea- 
ture as you can’t understand political exigencies. If the King 
forced a subject to give up his wife—particularly an army 
officer—and above all a foreign officer—! That would utterly 
ruin the morale of the army; the army must be able to trust 
the King.” She laughed—a sudden sharp laugh, almost hyster- 
ical. “It may seem amusing to you,” he said with some hauteur, 
“but it’s a serious matter to a man in my position.” 

“T understand, dear. The last thing I’d ever dream of would 
be to make any trouble for you. . . . But what am I to do?” 
He sighed deeply. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, “that you’d better not come to me 
any more.” He clutched his red beard in both hands, visibly 
agonized at the thought of losing her. “It might cause talk. 
. . . I'll m’ss you, more than I ever dreamed—” 

“But what am I to tell my husband?” she interrupted. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t worry about him. He’s in love with you; 
and you’re a tremendously fascinating woman. You can per- 
suade him to forgive you; you were lonely, he was away so 
long—” Bathsheba laughed. 

“My husband,” she said, “‘is an idealist. He’s never imagined 
that his wife—his wife—could look at another man. When he 
comes home from a six-months’ campaign to find me pregnant, 
and quite insufficiently pregnant to admit of explanation, he'll 
kill me. I’m perfectly certain of that. And of course the custom 
of Israel will justify him.” 

“Well, well!”’ he muttered. “That puts you in a difficult po- 
sition, doesn’t it?” 

“Not at all,’”’ said Bathsheba suavely. “It puts us in a diffi- 
cult position. For when he finds out that you are the man—” 

“You'd tell him?” he cried. Her liquid eyes were reproachful. 

“Never! I love you! ... But of course,” she said, “that veil 
deceives nobody. All your servants know who I am; my maid 
knows where I go of afternoons. I suppose all Jerusalem must 
know it by now.” . . . What a fool I was, he thought, to get 
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myself entangled with a woman who lives next door! ... 
“When he finds out that you are the man,” she resumed, “he'll 
simply go mad. Not only has his wife betrayed him, but Israel’s 
God and Israel’s King, whom he came from a far country to 
serve. . . . He’ll come to the Palace, his sword still dripping 
with my blood—to kill you.” Involuntarily his brows lifted. 
“T know,” she said. ‘“He’d never get in; he’d die in the gate, 
under the swords of the Philistine guard, crying out that the 
King whom he served had taken his wife while he was off at the 
wars. .. . The Philistines have wives, too. As you said, the 
army must be able to trust the King; and the King must be 
able to trust the army. Especially his bodyguard.” 

He wished to God he had never set eyes on the woman. Yet, 
after a moment, he studied her with a smile of reluctant appre- 
ciation; she knew what she wanted, and she pursued it with an 
admirable tenacity and ingenuity. If only he could afford to 
marry her— But he could not; and no woman had ever got 
what she wanted out of him unless he wanted it too. . .. He 
pondered a while, then went chuckling to a table and began 
to write. 

“Y’m writing to Joab,” he told her. 

“Joab!” For a mad moment she believed he was going to 
marry her off to Joab, with his child in her womb. . . . She 
wouldn’t! It would be vile! ... Yet she could make Joab 
happy— Then she realized that this was fantastic. “Why 
Joab?” she asked. “You're not ordering him to—to do anything 
to Uriah?” 

“Would you care?” he asked intently. 

For Uriah she would not care at all; the news that he had 
been killed in battle would leave her unmoved. But murder, 
done by the man whose child she carried, whose wife she hoped 
to be—the man whom she loved when she was in his arms, 
whom she might come to love more deeply than a month ago 
she had thought she could ever love again—for that she would 
care a great deal. . . . But as she studied his close-set eyes 
she decided that she had better not say so; he was either far 
more complex or far simpler than she had thought. 

“Whatever seems good to my lord the King,” she murmured 
submissively. “You know best.’’ Laughing, he sealed the letter; 
he came back to her. 

“Of course I know best, my dear. I’m older than you, and I 
know the working of a woman’s mind. . . . Bathsheba, you're 
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in love with your husband. What you’ve given me—it’s the 
most beautiful experience of my life; but I’m old enough to 
know that I can’t take it as seriously as I could wish. You 
turned to me because you were piqued at your husband’s taking 
you for granted; you were reckless, you wanted to hurt him— 
but beneath it all you’re madly in love with him.” She was star- 
ing at him in blank amazement. “I know well enough,” he said, 
“that I’ve been only a substitute, a second-best. If what was 
second-best for you happened to be supremely perfect for 
me—” He smiled, urbane and wistful. “Why, that was my in- 
credible good fortune! ... Age has its compensations,” he 
said, briskly cheerful, “and royal power is sometimes a pleasure 
as well as a burden. To be able to reconcile two young lovers 
who have drifted into a silly misunderstanding—” 

“Reconcile?” she said. “What do you mean?” He laughed 
paternally. 

“T’ve ordered Joab to send your husband up to Jerusalem, to 
report to me on the progress of the campaign. When he’s re- 
ported, I'll give him leave—for the night. After two months’ 
absence he won’t take you for granted. . . . And you—” She 
broke into brittle laughter. “You,” he said reproachfully, “will 
be hot and eager for the man you really love; so eager that if 
it turns out that you’re not mistaken about your condition, 
you'll have no trouble in persuading him that it happened that 
night. It hasn’t been long, you know.” 

Before his bland imperviousness she was helpless, defeated. 
. . . And she had almost fallen in love with this man! Would 
she never learn? ... 

“T see,” she said, smiling now in disinterested amusement. 
“But suppose he shouldn’t come home that night? He’s very 
conscientious, you know—he might go straight back to the 
front.” 

“In that case—” David broke off. “But I'll see that he 
doesn’t go back; I’ll keep him for another day. . . . And he’ll 
come home to you!” He sat down beside her, took her in his 
arms. “Who could stay away from you?” he said softly. 
“When I think that I must give you up, after to-day—” 

She rose, with a still, sardonic smile. 

“You've already given me up,” she observed amiably. ‘““Now 
that you’ve made it clear to me that I’m in love with my hus- 
band I couldn’t let another man make love to me. . . . Could 
I?” 
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Their glances locked; and presently he broke into a smile 
that matched hers. 

“T wish I could marry you!” he burst out. “What a queen 
you would be!” 

“Thank you!” she said graciously. “From a man of your 
experience—” She moved away; then, pausing at the door— 
“I suppose,” she suggested, “you'll put all this into a poem?” 

“My dear!” he reproached her. “It’s been too precious!” 


2 


Tue siege of Rabbah progressed slowly—too slowly to suit the 
militia officers; they wanted to finish it off, loot the city, and 
go home. Most of these worthies owed their rank to family or 
political influence; and they made Joab’s life miserable by 
importuning him to storm the west wall, where a neck of level 
land gave the only possible approach to the isolated hill on 
which the royal city stood. But always he rebuffed them grimly; 
he would not waste lives. The key to Rabbah was the City of 
Waters, the fortified springs that bubbled out at the foot of the 
hill. The royal city had few cisterns and no wells; if the City of 
Waters fell the rest of the town must presently surrender or die 
of thirst. So Joab fought against the City of Waters, with un- 
dermining and embankments, determined to take this strong 
fortress w:th as little loss as possible. 

Without that difficult technical problem on which he could 
concentrate his whole mind he thought he might have gone 
mad that summer. He was in the front trenches all day, ex- 
posing himself with a recklessness that drove Abishai to con- 
tinual protest that he would have punished promptly in any- 
one else. But hs life was not valuable to him, at the moment; 
he had done the right thing about Uriah’s wife—he was irrev- 
ocably convinced of that; but at night, when he could no 
longer busy himself with work, that brought little consolation. 

At any rate, he reflected, I didn’t make a fool of myself. . . . 
But somehow that did not seem to matter much, either. 

At first, of course, he could not believe that never really 
meant never; and, when gradually the realization seeped into 
him, res gnation came with it. Yahweh for whom he would 
build the Promised Land had put him to a supreme test; he had 
put aside the ultimate temptation for the sake of Yahweh’s 
people. And he would have his reward in the triumph of the 
Idea for which he had sacrificed himself, and Bathsheba. His 
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eyes might not see it, he had no children who would see it; 
but the generations of other men would enjoy the Promised 
Land, because Joab the son of Zeruiah had remembered that 
God cared only for results. 

Yet an odious thought kept returning to him. Uriah was a 
soldier, he might be killed in the war; and the foreign officers 
would be flattered, honored, if the Commander-in-Ch.ef married 
a foreign officer’s widow. And the third time that idea came 
to him Joab ordered the Second Battalion of Mighty Men— 
Uriah’s battalion—to occupy a hill to the westward, miles away 
from the fighting, on the transparent pretense that they were 
needed there to guard the lines of commun‘cation. Uriah had 
fought in the battle, fought well, and survived; if anything 
happened to him now— Joab flushed with shame; for the first 
time in his life, he dared not take chances with his own in- 
tegrity. . . . Uriah, too, made h'm miserable, coming to head- 
quarters with a long face, wanting to know if he had lost the 
General’s confidence. 

“Certainly not!” Joab growled. “Someone must guard the 
lines of communication.” 

“Ves,” sa d Uriah wistfully. “I—I hope you’ll excuse my pre- 
sumption, sir. But it’s dull out there, with nothing to do. If I 
had anything to keep me busy I shouldn’t so much mind 
being away from my wife.” 

Joab only grunted at that, as an elderly bachelor should; but 
he could not help sympathizing with an ambitious young offi- 
cer’s discontent at being kept out of what | ttle fighting there 
was. So he was pleased, a day or two later, when he found in the 
bag of routine official dispatches that passed back and forth 
daily between Jerusalem and the front a private note from the 
King. 

You’ve spoken of an officer named Uriah the Hittite. I 
believe he sent me a memorandum about cavalry, which I 
haven’t read yet. Send him up to me; I want to form a 
personal impression of him. 


Joab read that in the door of his tent, and wondered. If the 
King happened to take a liking to Uriah he would rise rapidly; 
then Bathsheba might be content. . . . But he knew that noth- 
ing would content her, or him, but what they might not take. 
. . . He turned to his adjutant, inside the tent. 

“Detail Uriah the Hittite to take to-day’s dispatches up to 
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the King,” he commanded. “Who’s second in command of his 
battalion?” The adjutant fumbled among his rolls of sheep- 
skin. 

“Benaiah the son of Jehoiada,” he reported presently. “You 
remember him, sir. The lion—” Joab nodded; that had been a 
great feat in the time of the Moabite war. Through snow that 
had fallen on the upland moors, Joab and a party had tracked 
a lion, strayed up from the hot jungle of the Jordan valley— 
tracked it to a pit where it crouched, sullen and desperate. 
Joab would have called some archers to shoot the brute; but 
this Benaiah, a Southerner from the edge of the desert, had 
leaped down unarmored into the pit and killed the lion with his 
sword. 

“Ves,” the General mused. “He is a very valiant man; and 
that battalion is itching for action—” But if he sent them to the 
front while Uriah was safe in Jerusalem, how could he ex- 
plain to Uriah? “Also,” he said, ‘‘Benaiah is a good soldier who 
obeys orders. He’ll keep his men in hand.” 

He had thought of warning Uriah not to trouble the King 
with questions about that memorandum; but he knew that if he 
talked to the young man he would have to listen to a rhapsody 
on the charms of Bathsheba—Bathsheba who would lie to- 
morrow night in her husband’s arms. . . . Technically, of 
course, Uriah should not go near her; neither wine nor women 
till the campaign was over—that was the law of Israel. But 
when a man was sent home in the line of duty, and the woman 
was his own wife, it would be inhuman— 

Joab ground his teeth, and went down to see how the siege 
work was progressing by the City of Waters. 


3 


A wEEX later Uriah reported at the General’s tent, very much 
in the consecrated mood after his conferences with the King. 

“His Majesty sent you a letter, sir.” Nodding, Joab laid the 
sealed roll aside..““He gave it to me the morning I left,” said 
Uriah. “It dealt with a private matter, he said, that he didn’t 
want to entrust to the dispatch bag; I was greatly honored by 
such a mark of confidence.” He laughed enthusiastically. “King 
David is a wonderful man, sir! No wonder everyone is devoted 
to him. I had twe interviews with him, on successive days; 
and the second time he kept me for dinner. I feel very highly 
privileged.” . 
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“Did he happen to mention your cavalry memorandum?” 

“I mentioned it, but he changed the subject. He talked to 
me quite at length about the campaign, drawing me out, get- 
ting my ideas; I—I rather think he liked me. The night I 
dined with him he brought up some special wine—the vintage 
of the twelfth year of King Saul.” 

“T know that vintage,” said Joab. “It’s powerful.” 

“Tt is, sir,’ Uriah confessed. “I’m afraid it made me rather 
unsteady. But His Majesty is very gracious; he didn’t mind 
that.” 

Evidently, thought Joab, Uriah had won the King’s favor; his 
future was assured now. Bathsheba’s future— With an angry 
shrug he drove himself back to the question that had to be 
asked. 

“How did you find your wife?” 

Uriah sighed wistfully. 

“T didn’t see her, sir. I spent both nights in the Philistine 
barracks at the palace gate. I wanted to go home, but—”’ He 
managed a gallant smile. “Against the rules, sir!”” Joab could 
not help feeling a stinging relief. 

“Yes, so it is,” he chuckled. “I don’t think many men could 
have been trusted to remember that.” 

“Even his Majesty forgot that I was consecrated,” Uriah re- 
called. “I couldn’t refuse wine, at his table; but that wasn’t all 
he forgot. After he’d heard my report the first day he told me 
to go home. Evidently some one told him that I spent the 
night in the barracks; for the next evening, as we sat over the 
wine, he began to talk to me about what a wonderful thing was 
the love of a good woman. He asked me why I hadn’t gone 
home; he said he hoped my wife and I hadn’t had a misun- 
derstanding. But—” Uriah laughed in high exaltation. “I re- 
minded him that when the Ark of God abode in a booth, and 
my lord Joab and the army were encamped in the open field, 
I couldn’t go home to sleep with my wife! And he said that 
was true, of course; he’d forgotten. . . . Yet—” Uriah flushed. 
“Tq had a good deal of wine, when I left him that night; I 
might have forgotten my duty, if I hadn’t remembered Nathan 
the prophet, and his inspirational talks on law observance. We 
naturalized foreigners are under obligation to live up to our 
privilege.” 

“Ves,” said Joab. “Quite so... . Well, go back to your 
battalion, Uriah. You'll not have to wait much longer.” 
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Square-shouldered and proud, Uriah strode away; and Joab 
opened the letter he had brought. It was unsigned, but he knew 
David’s hand. 


Set Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle; and re- 
tire from him, so that he may be smitten, and die. 


The poor fool! thought Joab. He must have asked too many 
quest‘ons about that memorandum. . . 

And then: He’s a good officer; stupid of the King to waste 
such material on account of some personal dislike. . 

And then: Bathsheba will be a widow! 

Joab sat for a long time, his beard clutched in both hands. 
Could he do it? . . . But it wasn’t his doing; it was the King’s 
order, an order he must obey. Whatever had set the King 
against Uriah, it was something in which he had no concern. 

Still, he had disobeyed orders, when he thought the situation 
required it. But that had always been on some issue of public 
policy, the welfare of the State; never on a personal matter. 
He might do it now, face David down as he had done before; 
but every quarrel between them weakened Israel. And there 
would have been no reason for his scruples if he had not stood 
to gain personally by obedience. . . . He drew his dagger, slit 
the sheepskin into tiny pieces on which not a single letter could 
be read; he turned to his adjutant. 

“We'll let the Second Mighty Men see some action to- 
morrow; they can make a demonstrat‘on toward the gate of the 
royal city, to cover the starting of the new embankment against 
the City of Waters. . . . Who did you say is the second in 
command? Benaiah the son of Jehoiada? Yes; he always obeys 
orders. Send him to me privately, to-night.” 

The next afternoon the General stood on the mountain across 
from Rabbah. In the green meadows below, his men were be- 
ginning a new siege work; the Ammonites were shooting at them 
from the wall, detachments moved down the steep streets from 
the royal city to make a sortie, protect the City of Waters. But 
those reénforcements halted, turned back; Uriah’s battalion was 
pouring down the neck of land toward the gate of the royal 
city. The Ammonites massed at the gate; then, seeing that it 
was only a single battalion, they opened the gates and sallied 
out. There was brisk fighting for a while; across the valley 
Joab could faintly hear the shouting of men; the sun glinted on 
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swinging swords, thrusting spears. Then the Ammonites were 
running; the Mighty Men pursued them, clear to the gate. 
Faint in the distance came the long blast of a trumphet; the 
battalion began to fall back. 

One man did not go with them—an officer who stood gesticu- 
lating before the gate; with a quick agonized gasp of sympathy 
Joab knew that he was cursing his men, calling them back, de- 


manding to know who had ordered a retreat. . . . Then the 
waving arms dropped, the figure crumpled; he fell, full of 
arrows. . . . Bathsheba was a widow. 


It gave Joab some pride, that evening, that he could not 
think of what that might mean to him in eventual personal 
fulfillment. He could only think, What a pity! What a waste! 


4 


THE City of Waters fell at last; and while the Ammonites in 
the royal city, living on the last drops of water in their few cis- 
terns, looked thirstily down from the wall, Joab’s men bathed 
and splashed in the river just beyond arrow shot. Soon the royal 
city must surrender, too; regulars and volunteers were wild 
with enthusiasm for Joab the crafty General who would take 
so strong a fortress with so little loss of life. They even began 
to propose to rename Rabbah, after it was taken—Joab’s City. 
Whereupon Joab sent for the King to come down from Jerusa- 
lem and receive the surrender of the Ammonite capital; he had 
no ambition to have cities called by his name, to rouse the 
King’s jealousy; his work was done. Israel’s last enemy was 
beaten down; he could hang up his sword, retire to his ranch, 
live as a country gentleman and beget sons and daughters. For 
Bathsheba was a widow. 

He did not write to her in condolence; that would have been 
an empty form. He did not write at all; he and she could afford 
to wait; they would not need to wait long. But in those last 
weeks of the siege he felt such a profound, peaceful happiness 
as he had never known in his life; for not only was all that he 
had missed about to be given to him, but he had discerned the 
order of the universe at last. It had troubled him that Yahweh 
and Ashtaroth so often seemed in conflict, but now he could 
see that there was harmony in heaven, that a divine purpose 
overruled it all. He had been tempted to curse the gods— 
Ashtaroth who had sent him a devastating desire, and Yahweh 
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who would not permit its fulfillment; but he could see now 
that Yahweh had only tried him, as he had once tried Abra- 
ham. 

He had commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac his beloved 
son; but, when Abraham bowed to the Lord’s will, his obedience 
had been rewarded; Yahweh had miraculously sent him a ram 
to be offered instead, and Isaac was spared to become the an- 
cestor of great nations. . . . At this point Joab perceived that 
the analogy could not be pressed too far; this demonstration 
of Yahweh’s equity had been felicitous for Isaac and Joab, but 
a little hard on the ram and Uriah. The main fact, however, 
was clear enough; Yahweh had tested his servant Joab and had 
not found him wanting; and now the war god would release 
him from service, to enjoy the rewards of Ashtaroth. 

Her too, in his ignorant presumption, he had misunderstood; 
but he knew better now. Walking in the camp one day, he had 
seen a small image of the goddess in the hands of some soldiers 
who had plundered a shrine; and struck by the figure’s ex- 
pressiveness he had bought it. It was no Ammonite work, he 
knew; it must have come from the West, from the isles of the 
sea; the man who had made it called her not Ashtaroth but 
Aphrodite. Like most images of her, it was the standing figure 
of a naked woman, her hands holding out her breasts; the 
body was of ivory, the hair of soft gold, like Bathsheba’s hair in 
the lamplight; the eyes were two bright jewels that always 
looked one in the face. She was inescapable, that goddess, in- 
exorable; the lips were set in a smile of allure, the smile of a 
rainbow-minded weaver of wiles; she asked no questions, she 
made no discriminations, all that concerned her was the in- 
dispensable result. For without her no living thing could see the 
light of day, nor would there be any love and gladness; her 
permeant spirit governed the world, she imbued earth and sky 
and sea with her genial warmth, she taught the whole creation 
the secret of life. She was force and ecstasy, too; she was the 
Woman and the Wife and the Mother. 

And all of that, Bathsheba would be to him. He wanted her 
as he had never wanted any woman; but she would give him 
more than love, more than partnership. She would give him the 
children in whom something of his life and hers would go on 
forever. She had borne no child to Uriah; but Joab felt an 
utter certainty that she was not sterile; his wife would be a 
fruitful vine by the side of his house, his children like olive 
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plants around his table. Now that his work was done, his life 
would begin at last. 


5 


Kinc Davip came to Rabbah, and fought against the city, and 
took it; and he took the crown of gold off the head of Milcom 
the god of the Ammonites and set its jewels in his own crown; 
and he brought out the loot of the city, an immense and 
splendid spoil. And he brought out the people that were in 
the city, and put them under saws, and under harrows of iron, 
and under axes of iron, and made them pass through the 
brick kiln. Prince Shobi the king’s brother, leader of the peace 
party, was spared to govern the remnant of Ammon; but 
Hanun the king who had insulted David’s ambassadors died 
screaming in a hollow log, as the saw ripped through wood 
and flesh together; all up and down the valley men and women 
screamed their lives out under the torture, a great blended cry 
of agony that rose without ceasing up to heaven. 

Joab stood that as long as he could, and then strode to the 
royal tent. 

“This is too much!” he told the King furiously. “It’s indecent 
—barbarous—unworthy of you! ... And unnecessary; Am- 
mon is a conquered province.” 

David leaned back comfortably in his arm chair, stroking his 
ruddy beard. 

“Tt will teach a lesson to all nations,” he observed piously. 
“They must not provoke the wrath of Yahweh, the god of 
Israel.” And as Joab, with an angry shrug, turned to leave 
him— “Don’t go away!” said the King. “I’m about to receive 
a delegation of the foreign officers of the army. They’re com- 
ing up to present an address of thanks.” 

“Thanks?” said Joab. “For what?” The King was sur- 
prised. 

“For the honor I have done them all. . . . Oh, haven’t you 
heard? I’ve taken a new wife—the widow of a foreign officer 
killed in the siege. Bathsheba the daughter of Eliam.” Joab 
heard him, but his mind rejected the report of his ears. “I be- 
lieve she said she’d met you,” the King recalled. “A most fas- 
cinating woman, isn’t she? And we hope that the Lord may 
give us increase, about the middle of winter.” 

The middle of winter. . . . Even in this numb incredulity, 
Joab found himself counting—counting the months forward to 
the middle of winter, back to the date of Uriah’s recall to 
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Jerusalem; back beyond that, to the date Uriah had left. The 
figures admitted of only one interpretation; mathematics, un- 
like theology, was an exact science. 

He felt a furious rush of rage—rage against her. She must 
have consented; the King might seduce, but dared not abduct. 
He tried to tell himself that he was well rid of her; he had 
loved her, but she was a callous, crafty, scheming woman, 
turning from one man to another in her insatiable ambition— 
But that was not true. Crafty and scheming she might be, but 
there had been one moment when she was washed clean; when 
she had given herself into his hands, to make of her whatever 
he would. And he had tossed her away. Only after that had 
she turned to David, resumed her game. . . . And if her hus- 
band had not felt that law observance was the peculiar ob- 
ligation of a naturalized immigrant she would have lost her 
game, as Uriah and Joab had lost theirs. 

Only David, whatever might have happened, was sure to 
win. 

Joab turned back to the King in his arm chair, august and 
majestic; a beam of sunlight struck in through the open door 
of the tent, flaming in his beard, turning his hair into a fiery 
crown. Joab hated him in that moment with such bitterness as 
he had never felt toward any man; but before that portly 
complacency he was impotent. He could not lift his hand 
against the Lord’s anointed; and he felt that, if he did, that 
hand would wither before it struck. 

For David was a man elect and set apart; God was with 
him. Irradiated by the divine favor, he was like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that brings forth its fruit in its season; 
and even if he brought forth his fruit out of season his leaf 
would not wither, whatever he might do would prosper. 

The ungodly are not so, but are like the chaff which the wind 
drives away. 


V 


NE by one the cities of Ammon were taken and sacked; 
their people, all but a docile remnant, died shrieking 
under torture; and King David prepared to return to Jerusalem. 
“T miss Bathsheba,” he sighed to Joab, “more than I ever 
dreamed I could miss a woman. Also I must at last decide this 
dispute between Nathan and Abiathar, about the text of the 
Ten Commandments.” 
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“T should think the High Priest would be the final author- 
ity on the will of God,” the General observed. “I do not know 
much about such matters myself, but I know the temper of 
your people. They are a peculiar people, slow to change their 
ways. Nathan thinks that by the Law all men can be made 
perfect; but so long as conservative sentiment approves the 
blood feud you cannot lay down the unqualified command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ without making the constitution 
a hissing and a byword. And adultery—” 

He caught himself hastily; adultery was a delicate topic just 
now. Murder too, for that matter. 

“Yet,” said the King, “if we wrote the prohibition into the 
constitution we should prove our nobility of motive; the heart 
of Israel would be right with God. It would be unreasonable 
to expect much success in enforcement, for the first genera- 
tion or so.” 

But before the King could make up his mind—before, in- 
deed, he set out for Jerusalem—there came news that upset all 
their plans. War had broken out once more; the Syrians whom 
Joab had beaten last year had rejected the tremendous in- 
demnity David had imposed; they had drawn their kinsmen of 
Damascus and the states beyond the Euphrates into their 
alliance, and were gathering in the North the most formidable 
army Israel had ever faced. 

To Joab’s consternation, David insisted on taking com- 
mand of the campaign himself. That, the General reflected, was 
Bathsheba’s doing; perhaps she wanted her man to do every- 
thing, or she might merely have dropped some casual remark 
about Joab’s victories that had stung the King to seek victories 
of his own; in either case the impulse was hers and in either 
case the event would be the same. Joab would accompany the 
King as chief of staff, doing the work while David got the 
glory. . . . But before they met the enemy he realized that 
David would deserve the glory. 

They had sent spies into the enemy’s camp—Ammonites 
whose wives and children remained in David’s hands, to be 
sawn asunder in hollow logs if the spies betrayed him; and 
in due time they reported that the Syrian army, numerous and 
splendid as it might be, was rotten with fear. David the mighty 
King, who had dwelt aloof in his mountain stronghold while his 
General beat his enemies down, had at last come forth in per- 
son, tremendous and terrible; who could stand against him? 
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The Syrians were beaten by an Idea before they ever met the 
thrust of spears; when the battle was joined at last they fled 
before Israel, and David smote them. 

And David put garrisons in Damascus; and all the kings of 
the Syrians made peace with him, and served him, and paid 
taxes. 

2 


HE returned to Jerusalem at the beginning of winter, laden with 
a great spoil—horses and chariots, silver and gold. The militia 
returned with him; and Abiathar and Zadok, carrying the Ark 
of God. But Joab and the regulars spent the winter in Syria, 
pacifying the country; and in Damascus, about midwinter, 
Joab heard that a son had been born to David and Bathsheba. 

Now at last his black rebellious bitterness began to be 
dissipated by a fuller understanding. God cared only for re- 
sults; but His cogitations were more complex, His purpose 
more immense, than Joab had suspected. Men and women 
were only tools in His hand, to be discarded like a broken 
sword, an outworn garment, when their usefulness was at an 
end. Joab had been the sword of God that had cleared the 
way for the establishment of Yahweh’s kingdom; he was a man 
of blood, and now that blood need be shed no longer, a man 
who cared more for the Idea than for himself could acknowledge 
the transcendent justice that had set him aside. 

For David too had his peculiar and indispensable talent; 
and Bathsheba. She had power and insight; and Yahweh had 
allotted her to David who could use her best. She and David 
were stained with blood; so, in one way or another, was all their 
generation; but their achievement would be perfected by a 
Prince of Peace, the child of David and Bathsheba. Joab 
could not help feeling that he, too, who had no son of his 
own, had shared in the spiritual parentage of that child; the 
woman who loved him, and whom he had never touched, must 
have been thinking of him as she lay in David’s arms. In this 
prince the best of them all was blended; he would build the 
Promised Land. 

In the spring Joab came home, and half the army with him. 
The other half had been distributed in garrisons in the con- 
quered provinces—Syria, Ammon, Moab, Edom—all the way 
from the mountains of Lebanon to the Red Sea; the men who 
came home with Joab were to be mustered out of the service. 
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The wars were over, and the King had decided that there was 
no need to maintain a standing army in Israel, aside from the 
Philistine guard on Mount Zion. Joab suspected that it was not 
so much the cost of a military establishment as fear of a vic- 
torious General that inspired that disarmament; but he was 
too weary to protest. Nothing mattered much, now—until, at 
the fords of Jordan, he learned that Bathsheba’s son was dead. 
Once more his ordered universe fell in ruins, and this time 
he did not have the heart to try to reconstruct it. These matters 
were inscrutable, to the reason of a layman; he must fall back 
on revelation, as expounded by the authority of a continuous 
historical tradition embodied in Abiathar the priest. So he came 
up to Jerusalem; and in the city gate he saw posted tablets of 
stone with the text of the Ten Commandments, which the King 
had just sworn to keep, in a solemn covenant before the Lord. 
It was Nathan’s text, not Abiathar’s. 


3 


ABIATHAR told him the story, in great humiliation. 

“Tt began,” he said, “when Bathsheba’s child fell sick. All 
Jerusalem knew that the King had been carrying on an 
intrigue with her while her husband was alive; and men from 
his battalion, invalided home, told strange stories of his death. 
But no one dared say a word when the King married her, when 
her child was born. . . . But when the child fell sick, Nathan 
went to the King and denounced him to his face for a sin 
against the Lord.” 

“By God’s life and mine!” cried Joab. “I would not have 
dared to do that. I have risked it in the interest of the state; 
but in a private matter— We may not like Nathan, but the man 
has courage—courage and sincerity!” 

“So has a wolf,” said the High Priest uncharitably. “Well, 
the King broke down—confessed that he had sinned; and 
Nathan told him that the Lord had put away his sin, he would 
not die; but that the child must die in his stead. The King 
would not believe that; while the child lay sick he was praying 
night and day, he would not eat— But when they told him that 
the child was dead, he mastered his grief; he arose, and bathed, 
and worshiped God, and ate dinner, and comforted his wife. 
And then he wrote a poem—‘Blessed is the man whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered,’ and so on; since 
which time he has been his old self. But he honors Nathan 
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now above all other men; he Jet him dictate the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

The High Priest shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Joab, it was the greatest mistake of my life to let Nathan 
get ahead of me. I knew it was none of my business, you see; 
but Nathan regards everything as his business. And the King— 
he was wild with grief and fear, and remorse too, perhaps; 
and Nathan gave him just the opportunity for an emotional 
discharge that he needed. He can get more pleasure out of re- 
pentance, Joab, than you or I could out of sin.” 

They sat silent for a while. 

“But that child!” said Joab. “I hoped he might have been— 
But he died to expiate the King’s sin. . . . Why, Abiathar? 
Why does someone else always pay the price, while he escapes?” 

“You had better refrain from such speculations,” the High 
Priest advised him. “They can lead to nothing but headache 
and confusion.” 

“T have given up trying to explain things for myself; I am 
asking an anointed priest! It has just been proclaimed the 
will of God that a man must not kill, or commit adultery. Why 
does a man escape who has done both, while an innocent baby 
dies in his stead?” 

“Ask Nathan,” the High Priest suggested. ‘““He seems to be 
the authority, now, on faith and morals.” 

“YT am asking you! My old friend!” Abiathar shrugged. 

“Unofficially, Joab, I may say that I doubt if God concerns 
Himself with such matters. He has other and more stupendous 
interests.” 

“What are they?” Joab asked. But Abiathar went on, as if 
he had not heard him— 

“That, however, is only a private opinion. Officially, as High 
Priest of Israel, I should have to tell you that the will of God 
is set forth in the constitution; and that it is the duty of a good 
citizen to obey the constitution, and respect it, whether or not 
he finds it intellectually respectable. So let us all say, God’s 
will be done! For it will be done anyway, no matter what we 
may say about it. ... And now,” he said more cheerfully, 
“tell me how you liked Damascus.” 


4 


BEForE the troops were mustered out there was a great review 
outside Jerusalem. Various soldiers who had performed out- 
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standing exploits were promoted to the Order of the Thirty; 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was appointed to command 
the Philistine guard that protected the person of the King. 
The citation that was read by one of David’s secretaries re- 
counted Benaiah’s many valiant deeds, but did not mention the 
fact that he had been second in command of Uriah’s battalion 
before the gate of Rabbah. 

Then Nathan the prophet addressed the troops, congratu- 
lating them (to their snickering astonishment) on their scrupu- 
lous abstention from wine and women during two years’ service 
abroad. 

“Our success,” he said, “was a victory for clean living.” 


END OF BOOK FOUR 


BOOK FIVE: SOLOMON 


I 


N the shaded terrace of his ranch house Joab reclined 
in an easy chair, absently surveying the wilderness of 
Judah spread out to the eastward—brown hills seamed with red 
outcroppings, crazily misshapen rock formations, sand dunes 
stretching away in undulation clear to the deep-blue ribbon of 
the Dead Sea, with the cliff wall of Moab buff in the sunlight 
beyond. More and more, of late years, he lived on the ranch; 
and more and more, when he was at the ranch, which an ex- 
cellent overseer and a staff of servants managed for him, he 
simply sat here on the terrace and looked at the landscape. 
Joab had grown a little corpulent in the dozen years since the 
fall of Rabbah and the surrender of Damascus had ended the 
wars; and whenever he looked at his beard in the mirror, 
and saw that another strand of black had turned to silver, he 
knew that he was getting old. 

He went up to Jerusalem only when urgent business called 
him; and there was little urgent business for the Commander- 
in-Chief in these drowsy times of peace. Once a year he toured 
the conquered provinces, inspecting the garrisons that held the 
mighty empire he had won for David; but there were no 
troops in the home country except the Philistine guards in the 
Palace, and they were not a part of the army, they were under 
the direct orders of the King. He had never repeated his at- 
tempt to straighten out the civil government; vaguely he knew 
that it grew more and more incompetent and corrupt, but it 
could be set right only by a tact and insight that he did not 
possess. 

Moreover, no one cared. Yahweh’s people were fat and fer- 
tile; their sons were as plants grown up in their youth, their 
daughters as corner stones hewn after the fashion of a palace; 
their garners were full, affording all manner of store; their 
sheep brought forth thousands and tens of thousands in their 
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fields, and their oxen were well laden. The wars were over; 

there - was no breaking in, and no going forth into captivity, and 
no outcry in the streets, It was not the Promised Land Joab 
had once envisaged, but it was apparently satisfactory to the 
generality of the people. There was still murder and theft and 
adultery in Israel, but prohibition of these abhorrent offenses 
had been written into the constitution, so Israel was right in 
the sight of God. It was not a land where men did hard 
thinking, or conceived bold visions, or sacrificed all that was 
most precious in personal fulfillment for the sake of an Idea; 
there was no humility, no spiritual splendor. But it was a land 
where men grew rich, and copiously begat sons and daughters; 
so everyone knew that this was God’s own country, and Israel 
His chosen people. 

Nor was it the Promised Land a woman had once pictured, 
as she talked to Joab—a land of strong healthy fearless 
women who were equal partners with their husbands; women 
who were lovers and wives and mothers, but thinkers and 
planners, too; who helped the men make a nation fit for 
civilized men and women to live in. It was less that, even, than 
it had been two hundred years ago, in the days of Deborah the 
prophetess; for slowly the custom of the Palace was prevailing 
among the nobility, women were being treated like golden 
treasures, not persons—shut away from the public view. A 
woman like Tirzah, her husband’s equal partner in fact, even 
if in theory she was his property, began to seem a survival of 
old pioneer days. In the Palace, the seclusion of the royal 
women was complete; even Bathsheba was shut away—for all 
her patience and shrewdness she had apparently been as little 
able to manage David as any of his other wives. 

There was to be sure some reason for shutting up the royal 
women; for the Palace had been stained by a great crime and a 
bloody vengeance. Amnon, David’s eldest son, who would be 
King after him, had fallen in love some few years ago with 
his sister Tamar—his half-sister, daughter of another mother. 
He could have married her, by the custom of Israel; but he had 
raped her instead and then cast her out. And the King had 
done nothing—nothing but shut up the royal women a little 
more carefully. It had been left for Absalom, the King’s second 
son, the outraged girl’s full brother, to wait his chance, and 
catch Amnon off guard, and murder him. T his, to the King’ s 
notion, was a graver offense; Absalom had to escape to his 
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grandfather, the King of Geshur, in the south toward Egypt. 
There he had stayed for three years till Joab persuaded David 
to let him return to Jerusalem, but even yet he was not per- 
mitted to see the King’s face. 

This was the worst of the misdeeds of the royal princes; but 
a gentleman of the old school who contemplated the King’s 
sons, and his numerous nephews, and the young nobles of 
Jerusalem who patterned their conduct on that of royalty, could 
not see much hope that the Promised Land would be realized 
in the next generation. Bathsheba had borne the King another 
son—Solomon, a boy of ten now, solicitously educated by 
Nathan the prophet; but a dozen elder brothers stood between 
him and the succession to the throne. And Joab had never 
been able to feel about Solomon what he had felt about the 
baby boy who had died in expiation of David’s sin—the child 
Bathsheba had conceived as she lay in David’s arms and 
thought of Joab. Solomon was only a prince—talented, doubt- 
less, coming from such a father and such a mother; but no heir 
of the best of the past, no chosen instrument to build a better 
future. 

But Israel prospered and grew fat; neither violence in the 
Palace nor inefficiency and corruption in the government 
checked the progress of the nation; and if no one knew toward 
exactly what the nation was progressing, no one cared either. 
Practically, no one governed Israel. Ahithophel, who had been 
brought up from Giloh as the King’s chief counselor soon 
after his granddaughter’s marriage, gave wise advice, to which 
everyone listened with respect; but nothing was ever done 
about it. The local administration still functioned, after a fash- 
ion; the elders of the tribes and the cities saw that sufficient 
taxes were collected and sent up to Jerusalem for the opulent 
maintenance of the King’s court. So long as that was done, a 
nation drugged with peace and prosperity had no need of gov- 
ernment; for God was with them. 

As for the King, he never sat in judgment, now; he made 
no more new songs. He played the old songs, over and over, 
to the new women he was continually taking; young girls to 
whom he made love with an old man’s last despairing clutch at 
something that would soon be gone. 

. . - Joab shifted position in his easy chair, with a mutter 
of irritation. Always, when he let his thoughts go roving, they 
went round in a closed circle—the same old blunders, the same 
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inscrutable acts of Providence; things done, for better or 
worse, that could not be undone now. He had given up seeking 
explanations of the universe. God’s will would be done, any- 
way. On this comfortable ranch that the King had given him, 
a man might end his days in peace, if only he could stop think- 
ing. . . . He turned his head and surveyed the fields to the 
westward, golden with ripening grain. The land was fertile, 
though it was on the very edge of the wilderness; in his own 
country, Judah, yet not too near Bethlehem where he would 
constantly have had to entertain the friends of h’s youth. 
There were few people Joab cared to see any more, except 
Abishai and Tirzah; and when these three were together their 
conversation more and more turned back to reminiscences of 
the great days long ago, when they had been building up the 
nation which presently they would turn over to their children. 

Abishai’s children, and Tirzah’s; but Joab had never mar- 
ried; the casual women he took from time to time had never 
borne him children. Now he accepted with grateful resigna- 
tion an aging man’s gradual loss of even elemental interest in 
women. Thank God he was almost through with that; a con- 
cubine he still took occasionally, when he felt the need; but he 
was done forever—he had been done, since the night he parted 
from Bathsheba—with that shuddering frenzy that might all 
but overthrow everything a man had built up— 

He started up in angry amazement. Over the barley fields to 
the westward swept a thickening cloud of smoke; the grain was 
on fire. He clapped his hands; his body servant came runn‘ng 
even as other servants ran out of the workmen’s quarters; the 
ranch crew was half way to the blaze before Joab’s riding 
mule was saddled. (For the gentry of Israel rode mules, now; 
donkeys were no longer good enough for the best people of a 
great nation. Some of the young gentlemen of Jerusalem even 
had horses, and chariots.) Before Joab reached the burning 
field the smoke had drifted away, the last flickers of flame in 
the ripe grain were being beaten out; and his servants were 
dragging two wh te-faced strangers up to him—men who fell 
flat on their faces before the terrible Prince-General, the man 
of blood. 

“Mercy, your Highness!” they gasped. “We did it under 
orders. Our master forced us to set your fields on fire.” 

“Vour master! I did not think there was a man in Israel— 
Who is your master?” 
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“Prince Absalom,” they told him, still prostrate in the dust. 
. . . Prince Absalom! He had dared— 

“Ts he on the ranch?” asked Joab. (Absalom had an estate 
next to his.) 

“No, your Highness. He is at his house in Jerusalem. . . . 
Mercy, lord! We dared not disobey the King’s son!” Joab 
turned to his overseer. 

“Have the pack mules loaded. I am going to the city.” 

“What about these fellows?” the overseer asked. “Shall we 
kill them?” Joab regarded them a moment, then shook his 
head. 

“Our killing days are over, in Israel. I’ll settle this with the 
Prince.” 

2 


PrINcE ABSALOM rose from the divan, as Joab entered the hall 
of his house in Jerusalem—a tall handsome young man, with 
thick black hair; a man whom women adored, and interested 
but indifferently. He saluted the General with the deference of 
a younger cousin to an elder cousin, the deference that even 
the eldest surviving son of the King must show to the second 
man in the kingdom. Joab seated himself, and thoughtfully 
regarded the Prince. 

“Well?” he asked. “Why did your servants set my field on 
hrecs 

“YT wanted to see you. I sent to you twice, but you would 
not come. So I made you come.” . . . As simply as that. Yes, 
these boys were men now. How one forgot the years! ... “I 
want to be reconciled with the King,” said Absalom. Joab 
shrugged helplessly. 

“You know that is out of the question. When I persuaded 
him to bring you back from exile, he said that you could never 
see him again. . . . After all, when you killed your brother 
who would have been king—” 

“T had good reason!” Absalom blazed, his thick dark brows 
scowling. 

“You had. Amnon was a brute and a fool; the King should 
have put him to death. But when did he ever discipline his 
sons? ... You did the nation a service in killing Amnon. 
But a man whe kills must pay for it. I have learned that.” 
Absalom brooded; then, nervously snapping his fingers— 

“Why did you have me brought back, if I may not see the 
King?” 
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“Because he missed you,” said Joab. ‘Your father is grow- 
ing old; and he loves his sons more than he ever loved any 
woman. But he is a strange man, Absalom; a strange man. 
Just because you were his favorite he hardened himself against 
you.” 

“T might as well have stayed in exile!” cried Absalom. 
“After all, at my grandfather’s court in Geshur I was a prince. 
Here in Jerusalem I am a nobody, a man whose career is fin- 
ished before it is begun; the Prince who should some day have 
been King, excluded from the succession!” 

“We do not know that you are excluded,” Joab reminded 
him. ‘“The King has never yet designated his successor. Pre- 
sumably the eldest son will succeed him; but he has never 
said so.” 

“No,” said Absalom. “He has never said so. . . . Bathsheba 
is still the favorite wife; new women come and go, but year 
after year she is the favorite. Her son Solomon may be the 
next King.” 

Bathsheba. . . . Joab had not seen her for years; he rarely 
thought of her now. Time had dulled that ache; as it dulled 
everything. 

“Solomon is only ten years old,” he said. “You need not 
worry about him.” 

“Well, then, Adonijah! He is the eldest next to me. What do 
I care which of my brothers it may be? I am shut out... . 
And how long would I survive my father—the elder brother of 
the new King, a Prince who might become a pretender, a focus 
for all discontent? He would have me murdered—Adonijah or 
Solomon either!” 

True enough, he would; a new young King could take no 

. chances. 

“T cannot help that,” said Joab. “I have never meddled in 
the King’s family affairs.” Absalom ieaned forward eagerly. 

“Joab, you brought me back from exile for my father’s sake. 
Reconcile me to him for the sake of the kingdom! . . . Adoni- 
jah is a pompous ass. You know I would be a better King!” 

Joab thought he would; there was more of his father in 
Absalom than in any other of the princes who had grown to 
manhood. He had changed in three years of exile, and the two 
years of cold disfavor since his return; he was more secretive, 
his mind always furtively busy. But that was only natural; a 
restoration to favor might cure him. 
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“Perhaps,” the General conceded. “But it is out of my 
field.” Absalom gave a movement of impatience. 

“Nonsense, Joab! You rule Israel!’ He smiled. “Not that, 
exactly; no one has ruled Israel of late years. But you made 
Israel; you ruled it, when you chose. If you stretched out your 
hand you would still be master of the kingdom, and of the 
King.” Joab laughed grimly. 

“T have never ruled Israel. The army, yes; but civil affairs 
were outside my department and my understanding. Ahithophel 
comes as near as anyone to ruling Israel, now.” 

“Ahithophel is a politician,” said Absalom. “He will not see 
me. But he could not stand against you, if you urged the King 
to take me back.” 

Joab supposed he could manage it, now that two years had 
cooled the royal anger. But he felt a great listlessness; nothing 
was worth the trouble, any more. He rose, with an air of 
finality. 

“The King’s dealings with his sons are not my concern. I’m 
sorry—” 

“You would be sorrier still, if you had sons!” Absalom 
flashed; and that taunt stopped Joab in his tracks, crimson 
with rage. The Prince went on, unterrified— 

“What do you leave to us, Joab—us sons of other men? A 
kingdom without a king! Adonijah, that pompous ass—or Solo- 
mon, a child! And this kingdom will need a king, Joab, when 
you are gone.” Joab nodded. 

“Ves,” he agreed. “When I travel in the North I can feel that 
Judah and Israel are still two nations. It will take fifty years 
to weld them into a single state—fifty years of good govern- 
ment, better government than we are getting now. Wise govern- 
ment, too, shrewd and patient; a King who does not move too 
fast for public opinion to follow.” 

“That is not all!” said Absalom. “This great empire that you 
have conquered, that your garrisons hold in subjection—foreign 
garrisons! There is hardly one Jew in the army to ten foreign- 
ers, now that our people who used to get their pleasure and 
profit out of war find more of both in trade. The army will be 
loyal while you and my father are alive; so long as you live— 
either of you—Israel will stand. But afterward—! . . . I kept 
my eyes open, when I was in exile. Around all the borders of 
Israel men are waiting till they hear that you and my father are 
dead! You didn’t kill all the Edomites, Joab. There are refugees 
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in Egypt, with a prince of the blood royal to lead them, wait- 
ing to strike back into Edom, when you are gone, and cut us 
off from the southern sea. Ammon and Moab are quiet now, 
under the tame kings my father set on their thrones; but when 
they hear that you are dead— And Syria! Syria pays tribute 
now, but there are little kings who are dissatisfied, soldiers of 
fortune who are ambitious—all waiting to hear that you are 
dead!’ 

This too was true; Joab had felt it, traveling in the con- 
quered provinces. 

“And don’t forget Egypt,” Absalom added. “I have traveled 
in Egypt. For generations it has been weak, but now it is grow- 
ing rich again, and strong and proud. The Egyptians have not 
forgotten that once they ruled all these lands—Philistia and 
Israel and Syria too. They will not be strong enough to try to 
recover them in your time—perhaps not in mine; but in the 
generation after me— Israel must have a King, Joab—a 
strong King to follow David, if what you and he have built is to 
stand! ... And as between me and Adonijah—” He broke 
off; and Joab chuckled grimly. 

“Ves. You are right, Absalom; you think like a King. Any 
man who can make it so plain that his private interest is the 
public interest too— Well, I will speak to your father.” 

So Joab went to the King, and told him; and the King 
frowned, and fidgeted, and began to weep—the feeble tears of 
an aging man, streaming down into his red beard that was 
fading to a sandy silver. Then Joab sent for Absalom; and he 
came to the King, and bowed himself down with his face to 
the ground; and the King lifted him up and kissed him, and 
Absalom found favor in his sight. 

Joab went back to his ranch, curiously gladdened, and 
curiously depressed too, by the spectacle of David’s tearful 
happiness. The King was stout and slow-moving and irresolute, 
now; he was old. But the David of forty years ago lived again 
in Absalom—a darker, more sullen David, but a true son of 
his father. That was what it meant, then, to have a son—a 
tall, handsome, clever son, gifted with the talent to carry on 
one’s work to completion. And a man who had no son, who 
must trust what he had built to strangers, could at least take 
some pleasure in having gladdened the heart of his royal mas- 
ter, and rendered a service to the kingdom too. 

Not till somewhat later did it occur to Joab that a Prince 
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who set the crops on fire to obtain an interview was rather 
dangerously addicted to violent short cuts. If he had spent 
much time in Jerusalem in the next few years he might have 
had that truth brought more forcefully to mind. 


3 


For Absalom, once restored to favor and set up as the heir 
to the throne, lost no time in reminding the world that now at 
last he was some one. He got himself a chariot and horses, and 
a guard of fifty men to run before him; and he used to rise up 
early in the morning, and take his stand in the street by the 
city gate. And when any man came with a suit or controversy 
that should come before the King for judgment, Absalom 
would call him aside and ask him about it; and when he had 
heard it, Absalom would say: “Yes, your case is a good one, 
you have the right of it; you ought to have justice. But no man 
has been deputed by the King to hear you; and the King him- 
self, of course, is busy in the Palace.” 

Only that. But that was enough for these farmers from 
Ephraim, or sheep ranchers from Judah, or caravan traders 
grumpily eager to get back to their business—these men who 
had come up to get justice from the King; enough to remind 
them of the many lovely women who belonged to King David. 
No wonder he never had time! . . . And then Absalom would 


say: 

“Tf only the King would make me judge in the land! Every 
man who had any suit or controversy could come to me, and I 
would give him justice.” 

In this way Absalom behaved to all Israel that came to the 
King for judgment; so Absalom stole the hearts of the men 
of Israel. But as no one was governing Israel, no one par- 
ticularly noticed; no one seemed to care. 

Four years after the reconciliation, Joab made a tour of the 
northern tribes, and came back to Jerusalem full of a vague 
disquiet. He had gone on military business, an inspection of 
militia—the militia that must be the reliance of Israel, now that 
all the regular army had been demobilized except for the garri- 
sons in the conquered provinces. And he had discovered that 
the militia was poor stuff; most of its units were slack, badly 
armed, out of training. Twenty years ago he would have hanged 
a few battalion commanders, to provide an incentive for im- 
provement in the others; but he had no desire to enhance his 
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reputation as a man of blood. Luckily that reputation was still 
powerful; his mere rebukes brought the negligent commanders 
to prompt and terrified promises of reform. Still he was wor- 
ried; the militia in which there was so much local pride would 
be a broken reed to lean on, in case of a serious war. And he 
was worried still more by an uneasiness he could not define, 
could not analyze; but which he sensed everywhere. 

“T don’t like it,” he told Abishai and Tirzah, dining with 
them when he came back to Jerusalem. Abishai had resigned 
from the army a few years ago, and had hardly known what to 
do with himself since. “Everywhere,” said Joab, “there is a 
restlessness, a discontent.” 

“God knows what they have to be discontented about!” 
Abishai growled. 

“Perhaps just that,” Joab suggested. “What have you to 
be discontented about? You are a prince and a great man in 
Israel, you have a fine family—” 

“But I am bored,” said Abishai gloomily. Joab nodded. 

“The nation is bored—bored with prosperity. We’ve made 
everything too easy; no one needs to work hard any more; 
the little things come of themselves and no one cares to try 
for anything great. The nation needs—”’ He paused, and pon- 
dered. “I wish to God I knew what it needs,” he confessed. 

“Absalom says it needs efficiency,” Abishai recalled. “He 
dines here occasionally; and once he told me of a grand scheme 
he had drawn up for remodeling the whole government. Too 
much has been left to the local administrations, he says. No 
wonder the Palace ministries are corrupt; they’re out of touch 
with the people. He would have traveling judges to hear cases 
all over Israel—all appointed from Jerusalem, reporting to a 
minister in the Palace; provincial governors appointed from 
Jerusalem, their districts cutting across the old tribal lines— 
What else, now? Oh, yes; he had a great program of public 
works to be done by forced labor. . . . I do not think much 
of his notions, myself. The old ways are good enough for me.” 

“By God’s life and mine!” cried Joab. “He must have got 
those ideas in Egypt. Five hundred years from now, that may 
be the sort of government Israel needs; but now it would ruin 
the nation. People would not stand it—not for long... . Yet I 
can see how an ambitious and inexperienced young man might 
think that any government was better than no government. I 
suppose the King told him it would never do.” Abishai grinned. 
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“The King has not given his opinion, yet. Absalom sent him 
some memoranda, but nothing was ever done about them.” 

“The King’s secretaries always had a gift for mislaying 
memoranda,” Joab recalled. “Well, in a few years Absalom can 
have his way; and perhaps in the meantime we can educate 
him. He can afford to wait.” 

“He’s not the waiting kind,” Tirzah put in. Her hair was 
white, now, but her fat face was still pink and jolly. ‘He grows 
sulkier every day.” 

“Young men are always impatient,” said her husband. “Still, 
if the King would only forget his women long enough to talk 
to Absalom—” 

“He still takes new women?” asked Joab in surprise. Tirzah 
nodded. 

“But they never stay in favor long. I don’t know why, I’m 
sure—they’re all young and pretty. Bathsheba’s the favorite 
still, Pl have you know. I dined with her last week, and she 
told me that after sixteen years of marriage she still seemed 
able to please the King better than younger women. Very de- 
mure about it, she was; but her eyelids flickered the least bit, 
and her eyes looked up like— Well! You remember, don’t 
you?” 

Joab stirred uneasily; he would have thought Tirzah had 
forgotten that episode, after all this time. 

“T haven’t seen her in years,” he muttered. “What is she 
like now?” 

“Oh, very beautiful, still. I don’t like her and never did,” said 
Tirzah, “but Vl grant her this much—she’s twice as good- 
looking as I was at thirty-nine.” Abishai seemed to doubt that. 

“But, Joab,” he said, “I wish you would talk to Absalom. 
You’ve done so much for him that he might listen to you. Re- 
mind him that we all had to wait for what we wanted—even 
his father.” 

“I am supposed to go over Jordan to-morrow,” said Joab, 
“to commence my tour of inspection of the garrisons in the 
occupied provinces. But perhaps I’d better wait a day or two, 
and talk things over with him.” 

“No, you'll have to wait till you come back,” Abishai re- 
called. “Absalom has just gone down to Hebron to worship 
Yahweh—some vow or other he made while he was in exile. 
Curious that he forgot it, for so many years.” 

“That is not the only thing that is curious,” said Joab. 
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“Amasa was to have gone with me on this tour of inspection; 
but he too has gone down to Hebron.” 

Amasa was their cousin—their younger cousin, the son of 
David’s sister Abigail; a man of Absalom’s age. Joab and 
Abishai thought poorly of him; he was foppish and conceited, 
more interested in jewelry and styles of hair dressing than in 
affairs of state. He called himself a soldier, but he was too 
young to have fought in the great wars; he was only a parade- 
ground soldier. But the King loved him like a son; he had 
made him commander of the militia of Judah, had even given 
him a half promise that he should be Commander-in-Chief when 
Joab was dead. It was easy to get half promises out of the King 
nowadays; getting them fulfilled was another matter, for David 
forgot what he had promised, and never liked to be reminded. 
Joab who expected to outlive the King was not much afraid 
that his army would pass into the hands of Amasa; but as a 
precaution he was trying to educate the young man, teach him 
what a General must know. It was not easy, Amasa being con- 
vinced that he already knew it all. 

“Amasa went with Absalom,” said Tirzah. “They’re great 
friends. Absalom took a great crowd of his friends and hangers- 
on down with him—two hundred or so. When he travels, he 
travels like a King; he makes more of a show than his father 
ever did.” 

“Fell make less,” Joab predicted, “when he has a King’s 
work to keep him busy. . . . Well, I will speak to him, when 
we both come back to Jerusalem.” 

So Joab went over Jordan and toured the occupied provinces. 
He found the army in excellent condition—almost wholly a 
foreign army, now, and a veteran army. Few immigrants came 
to Israel any more; the army had always offered a foreigner 
the best career, but there was little chance to rise in the 
army now that the wars were over. But as Hebrews resigned 
from the service to engage in business their places were taken 
by foreign veterans of the demobilized regiments, who had 
found themselves unequal to the keen competition of trade in 
Jerusalem; so the regiments that were left were composed of 
splendid troops—expert, disciplined, and loyal. Another year 
or two of work on the militia, and Israel would be prepared 
against any danger. 

Not that any danger threatened, now. There had been trouble 
lately in Philistia; a young noble of Gath named Ittai, im- 
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patient like all young men, had started a revolt against the 
dynasty of Achish. Joab had been greatly concerned about that, 
for a while. Ittai was ambitious; if he made himself King of 
Gath he would be resentful of the overshadowing domination 
of Israel; he would try to unite Philistia, and the young men in 
all the cities would follow him, eager to regain the ancient 
glories of their nation; there might be a war of revenge— 
But that danger passed. When Joab returned to Mahanaim— 
the old capital of Abner and Ishbaal, the chief city of the 
tribes beyond Jordan—he learned that Ittai had been beaten 
after much hard fighting. He and the remnant of his men had 
been driven to the frontier of Israel; they had begged David to 
give them refuge, and David who remembered that he too had 
once been an ambitious young man, in unsuccessful revolt 
against the stupidities of the old order, had let them cross the 
frontier and come in as refugees. Presently, Joab supposed, they 
would be in the army, serving David instead of organizing 
Philistia against him. Truly, the Lord was with him. 

Much reassured at the dissipation of that peril, Joab tarried 
in Mahanaim for a day or two; at sixty, he found these travels 
from army post to army post rather exhausting. And as he pre- 
pared to go back to Jerusalem a courier came running franti- 
cally from Jerusalem, with the news that Absalom had set 
himself up at Hebron as King of Judah and of Israel. 

Amasa, the commander of the militia of Judah, Amasa who 
ought to have arrested him and put down the rising, had been 
the first to cry, “God save King Absalom!” And the militia of 
Judah had cried it after him; Amasa had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of Absalom’s army, and they were moving 
on Jerusalem. The King had fled from the city with his court 
and his women, and the Philistine guards and the Ark of God, 
and was escaping over Jordan. For the conspiracy was strong, 
and the people with Absalom increased continually; and the 
heart of all Israel was with him. 


4 


Harpy had the runner finished gasping out his report before 
Joab was at work, giving abrupt orders that would organize re- 
sistance and prepare for the reception of the King. He went 
about his military dispositions mechanically, in a daze, thank- 
ing God that he was too busy to think; and in the week before 
the King and his slow-moving column arrived he managed to 
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accomplish much. The regulars from the nearest frontier garri- 
sons were brought up and concentrated at Mahanaim; the 
Gileadite militia were called out, and Shobi, the tame king 
whom David had set on the throne of Ammon, sent five thou- 
sand men in response to Joab’s summons. Shobi knew that his 
people remembered how David had put their kinsmen to 
death with horrible tortures; they would rise up and tear 
David’s nominee to pieces the moment they were sure that 
David had fallen, and that Joab the son of Zeruiah had fallen 
with him. 

So before the King arrived a great army had assembled in 
Mahanaim; but Joab knew that of his twenty thousand men 
only the five thousand regulars were real soldiers. The Ammon- 
ites were poor stuff and of doubtful loyalty; and so were the 
Gileadite militia. They turned out promptly; the local gentry 
came forward with eager offers of furniture and provisions for 
the royal court which was to make Mahanaim its seat till the 
war was decided. But Joab knew well enough that if his con- 
centration of regulars had not overawed the land, Gilead would 
have gone with Israel and Judah. 

He tried to keep from thinking; but he could not refuse to 
listen to the messengers who came in every hour, with news of 
deepening disaster—more cities, more tribes, declaring for Ab- 
salom. All that the King and Joab and the other founders of the 
nation had accomplished—the work of forty years—had col- 
lapsed over night. All Israel had fallen away—but what hurt 
worst was that Judah was the heart of the revolt. Judah that 
had made them, that for years had been so hotly proud of the 
King it had given Israel—Judah had led the movement to 
overthrow the son of Jesse. Politics had frustrated itself; every 
measure, every appointment that conciliated Ephraim had 
alienated Judah; Judah that had made David had turned him 
out. And once again the North followed Judah and Judah’s 
leader; from Dan to Beersheba, from the entering in of Ha- 
math on the northernmost border of the empire to Ezion-geber 
on the southern sea, the whole nation was acclaiming King 
Absalom. 

And, thought Joab grimly, we have deserved it. 

He cursed himself, now that it was too late, for having given 
up his attempt to reform the civil government. David and his 
ministers had given the people what they wanted—peace and 
prosperity; and Israel had presently become bored with it all, 
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and turned them out with a great yawn of disgust. Joab could 
not help feeling that this spoke well for Israel; the nation was 
too good to be satisfied with the fat smug dullness of David’s 
tule; it had demanded something better, something new. The 
old order had been swept away; the corrupt ministers, fat 
lecherous old men, indolent and incompetent, takers of bribes, 
perverters of justice—they were all running for their lives 
across the hills; and Israel had turned, as it had turned once 
before, from the old man who had failed to a young man who 
could fulfill the nation’s hopes, to Absalom in whom the David 
of forty years ago lived again. 

The notion of going over to him never entered Joab’s mind; 
for forty years he and David had stood together, it was incon- 
ceivable that they should not stand together to the end. Yet he 
had an uneasy feeling that he was on the wrong side, fighting 
for something outworn, discredited, against the man who might 
fulfill the hope of the Promised Land. Ahithophel evidently felt 
that; for news came that Ahithophel had gone over to Absalom, 
too. The grandfather of the King’s favorite wife, who owed 
his rank at court to domestic influence—he too had read the 
signs of the times and turned from the setting to the rising 
sun; he was Absalom’s most trusted counselor. For a day or 
two, Joab felt that he and the King were fighting not only for a 
lost cause, but for a cause that ought to be lost. 

But Absalom’s program—! He called it efficiency; Joab 
could see that it would mean bureaucracy, despotism, and pres- 
ently a corruption more deep-rooted and pervasive than any 
the nation had known; it would ruin Israel. Absalom started 
with bright fair hopes; he seemed the savior of the nation; but 
before the King reached Mahanaim the quickening enthusiasm 
that Joab had felt for Absalom’s promise began to fade. Most 
of the King’s nephews had declared for him, and he had natu- 
rally given them welcome. But even Jonadab, the son of Sham- 
mah David’s brother, had been accepted. Jonadab had been 
the best friend of Prince Amnon; all Jerusalem knew that it was 
his craft that had devised the plot by which Amnon had got 
his hands on Tamar. It might have been supposed that King 
Absalom would have had him burnt alive; but Jonadab was a 
very subtile man, he sat now on Absalom’s right hand. 

That news sickened Joab. The new order that should have 
swept away all the pettiness and half-heartedness and bungling 
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of the old régime was making political compromises already; 
Absalom was not he who should redeem Israel. 

Sometimes Joab caught himself wondering if Israel would be 
redeemed at all. 


5 


AT last a slow-moving cloud of dust hung over the wooded 
ridges and rolling wheat fields of Gilead; the refugees were com- 
ing. Joab rode out to meet them—a bedraggled, disconsolate 
train, dusty and hopeless, desperately weary but driven on 
by a greater desperation of fear; all of them but the soldiers 
who marched at the beginning and the tail of the column. 

First came a battalion of Philistines, grim, silent men march- 
ing in perfect order; Joab regarded them with perplexity, for 
they were not the Palace Guards, they were strangers; their 
helmets and scale armor were battered and dented with the 
marks of recent hard fighting. He had not supposed that the 
King would have had time to hire mercenaries. Then came the 
royal household, or rather the wreckage of the royal house- 
hold; a train of pack donkeys hastily loaded with sacks of 
money and jewelry, and the choicest bits of the royal women’s 
costly wardrobe; the King’s sons, a dozen or more; and after 
them a handful of frightened, fat old men on muleback—the 
ministers, these, whose laxity and avarice had helped provoke 
the revolution. Then the women, thirty or forty of them, rid- 
ing veiled, with slave girls and eunuchs trudging along beside 
them in the dust. Only one of them rode with her face bare— 
a fat pink face, with a fringe of white hair showing under her 
hood above it; Tirzah. She waved to Joab; he reined his mule 
alongside hers. 

“This is like old times, isn’t it?” she said cheerfully. “I 
always told you David’s luck wouldn’t last.” Joab could not 
help laughing. 

“He has been a king for thirty-six years, Tirzah. That is not 
so bad. . . . Where’s Abishai?”’ 

“Bringing up the rear,” said his wife proudly. “He’d always 
be the very last man in a retreat. . . . And the boys?” (Her 
sons were all officers in the regular army, now.) 

“All well,” Joab assured her, “and waiting for you at 
Mahanaim.” 

He drew aside and watched the rest of the women ride past. 
Behind the last of them came a curtained litter carried by 
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four powerful Ethiopian slaves; Joab knew who must be in- 
side, for none of the veiled riding women reminded him of 
Bathsheba. Besides, the King rode just behind the litter. And 
when Joab saw him he checked his mule, and sat still as if he 
had just been struck a mighty blow. 

David had broken down. Tears oozed slowly from his eyes, 
made smearing tracks down the dusty coating of his cheeks; 
a corner of his robe was flung over his head in token of mourn- 
ing and despair. He looked at Joab vacantly; when the General 
drew near he raised a forbidding hand. 

“Not now, Joab. Later, perhaps. . . . In the city—” 

He rode on. And now came the Palace Guard, Benaiah 
marching with his chin up at the head of his Philistines. Noth- 
ing the matter with these troops, their feet pounding rhyth- 
mically, the circlets of feathers jauntily erect on their chin- 
strapped helmets; one platoon of them was worth a whole bat- 
talion of the Gileadite militia—and might be worth a battalion 
of militia from Judah or Ephraim, when it came to the test. 
They tramped past; and then, after a gap of a hundred paces 
or so, came the man Joab was waiting for, an old man in armor, 
checking his mule now and then to look back down the long 
empty road. 

Joab reined in beside him, and the gray-bearded brothers 
regarded each other gravely for a while. Then Abishai’s lips 
curled faintly, in the shadow of a rather savage grin. 

““You’ve seen it,” he said. “Not much left, is there?” 

“But is this all, Abishai? Only you, besides the ministers?” 

“The ministers?” Abishai spat. “They knew they would be 
hanged if they stayed in Jerusalem!” 

“Yes,” said Joab. “Hushai the Archite was the only one of 
the lot who was both honest and popular; and I notice he did 
not come out with the King.” 

“Fushai came out—almost the only Ephraimite who did. But 
the King sent him back, to make his peace with Absalom—” 
Abishai laughed at Joab’s consternation. “Absalom has a great 
admiration for Hushai,” he observed. “It was the King’s idea 
that if Hushai joined Absalom he might defeat the counsel of 
Ahithophel. Absalom has energy but no experience; with 
Ahithophel to advise him he is ten times as dangerous. But if 
Hushai is our spy at Absalom’s court—” 

“T see,” said Joab. “Politics. He would play politics still, 
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when we see exactly where forty years of politics have brought 
us.” Abishai shrugged. 

“It seems to be good politics,” he observed. “Hushai saved 
us the very first night. Ahithophel wanted to pursue us, and 
cut us off at the fords of Jordan; which he might easily have 
done. But Hushai persuaded Absalom to wait; and when we 
got word of it, through the espionage service that the King 
had time to organize—” Joab laughed sourly. 

“Tt is a little late to organize an espionage service. Abishai, 
this conspiracy must have been going on for months. Amasa 
and Ahithophel, no doubt, knew all about it. I suppose Absa- 
lom would have tried to get us into it too, if he hadn’t known 
us too well to hope we would betray the King.” 

“Maybe he thought we were too old to be of any use,” 
Abishai suggested with a grin. And Joab realized that that was 
quite seriously possible. . . . One forgot the years... . 

“But where is Abiathar?” he demanded. “‘And the Ark of 
God? Surely he hasn’t gone over to Absalom?” 

“No, Abiathar came out with us—he and Zadok, carrying 
the Ark. But the King sent them back. He said that if he still 
had the Lord’s favor we should all come back to Jerusalem; but 
that if God had turned against him, as He turned against 
Saul—why, then, the Lord’s will be done!” 

Joab digested that a while, riding on in silence. Then— 

“Abishai, I think we are done for. If he has lost his faith—! 
He saved us at Ziklag, he held the army together before the 
battle of Rephaim. We could stand the loss of Israel, even of 
Judah. But when we have lost David too—!” 

“Too many women,” said Abishai sourly. “He left all his 
new girls behind, by the way—left them for Absalom. David 
seemed to bear a grudge against those girls. ... Yes, he is 
gone! He can still play politics; but the David we knew, the 
David who could rise to a crisis— I wanted to hold Zion with 
the Philistine guard, trusting you to come up with the regulars 
before Absalom beat us down. But he said that we couldn’t 
trust the people, that the suburbs were built up too close to 
the wall; that we couldn’t take the chance. All true enough; 
but when I think of the chances we used to take—!” Abishai 
broke off, scowling. 

“But that was not the worst!” he resumed presently. “As we 
came down to Jericho a Benjamite noble named Shimei—some 
distant cousin of Saul’s—came out to meet us. He went along 
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the hillside above the road, cursing as he went, throwing stones 
at us, casting dust in the air; cursing the King as a man of 
blood who had cut off the house of Saul, and now the Lord 
had returned their blood on him! I wanted to go up and cut 
off Shimei’s head; have we come down so far that a dead dog 
of a Benjamite can curse our lord the King? But David 
whimpered! Joab, he whimpered! ‘What have I to do with you 
sons of Zeruiah?’ he whined. ‘Let him curse; it may be the 
Lord’s will.’ . . . Bah!” Abishai spat. “I don’t wonder people 
go over to Absalom!” 

“Ves,” said Joab. “All we built up was built around him. 
When he breaks down it is all gone. Everything!” 

“Not everything, Joab!” Abishai half drew his sword. ““‘We’ve 
been down to this before, and we’ve always come back.” And 
Joab was ashamed. 

“Yes, when politics fails we have our turn. Perhaps we can do 
something—” But his voice died out uncertainly. Abishai was 
a fighter—a magnificent fighter, but no more. A man who must 
think and plan knew that sometimes the sword was no answer. 
“We have twenty thousand men,” he said. “But poor stuff, most 
of them. . . . By the way—who are those Philistines at the 
head of the column?” 

“Oh, that’s Ittai of Gath and his men. The King let them 
come up to Jerusalem just before the rebellion broke out. Six 
hundred men—good men, too. . . . And the King would have 
let Absalom have them! When Ittai came out with us the 
King took him aside and told him to go back to Jerusalem and 
make terms with Absalom. He was a young man, said David, 
and a foreigner; no need to tie himself up with a lost cause. 
But Ittai swore by the life of God that wherever David went 
he would go, for life or death; so here he is.” 

Joab considered that, and found himself trembling with a 
great thankfulness and exaltation. 

“Abishai!”’ he said fiercely. “We have not failed, after all! 
What we built endures! Whatever we have lost, we have saved 
the thing we first created, the foundation of all the rest—the 
Idea of David! The Idea that makes Philistines and Hittites 
and Egyptians leave their homes and their gods to come and 
serve David the great King!” 

“Great King!” Abishai growled. “A great king who lets a 
dead dog of a Benjamite curse him, in the ears of his wives!” 

“What does that matter? That weak, sobbing, old man, 
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frightened and beaten, broken by too many women—he doesn’t 
count. What counts is the Idea we have made—David the 
glorious conquering King, the giant killer! What does it matter 
that other men killed the giants? The Idea is unconquerable; 
David will sleep some day with his fathers, but the Idea will 
never die. His own people know David the man, and they have 
cast him out; but the Philistines know David the Idea and 
they have faith in him still. If Israel rejects him he can turn 
to the nations. Abishai, we’ll beat them! The Idea will save 
us yet!” 

Abishai looked at his brother in an immense reassurance. 

“T have never been much interested in ideas,” he observed. 
“T am a man of action. All my life I have served David, and 
you. Now David is gone, and— As God lives, Joab! For a 
moment I thought you were gone, too! I do not care much for 
this Idea of David; I have seen too much of David himself. 
But if it has given you back your faith, it is a good idea.” 

“Tt will save us all!” said Joab. “And yet—I don’t like it, 
Abishai.” He pointed to the column of Philistines marching 
into Mahanaim, while the loyal populace, under the menacing 
spears of the regulars, dutifully cheered their King. “Look at 
that! We have an army of Philistines and Ammonites, and 
Gileadites who used to follow Abner—and we must fight against 
Israel and Judah! Everything is reversed. I feel as I felt when 
we marched with the Philistines against Saul.” 

“J see nothing to worry about,” said Abishai. “We taught 
Jews to beat Philistines; now we can teach Philistines to beat 

ews.” 

: “But it is not right,” said Joab, “that Philistines should de- 
cide the destiny of Yahweh’s people! Sometimes I almost 
think—” 

“Vou had better stop thinking,” his brother advised him. 
“We have a war on our hands.” 


6 


Tue King received them presently in his house in Mahanaim. 
Ittai’s newly arrived Philistines were encamped in the streets 
outside it, and as the sons of Zeruiah went in to David the 
troops swarmed around them, looking at these famous old 
heroes in eagerness and admiration and a leaping confidence. 
For they were men of blood; and only blood and iron could 
save David now, and those who had put their trust in him. 
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David lay on a divan; his flabby face was tear-stained, he 
was shaken continually by long trembling sighs. Beside him 
sat Bathsheba, her splendid full-blown beauty unveiled; his 
head was on her shoulder, her slim strong hand held his; her 
eyes were cool and thoughtful, untroubled. Joab had never 
spoken to her, never seen her so close as this, since the night 
he gave her up; he found himself shaking with an astonish- 
ing nervousness, now. He had no time to analyze what he felt 
about this encounter; but one thing was plain, at the first 
glance. She was a better man than the King. 

“Well, General?” she asked, when David would not speak. 

“We have the regulars and the Philistines—seven thousand 
of the best soldiers in the world. We have the militia and the 
Ammonites—fifteen thousand men who can turn the enemy’s 
defeat to destruction, if we win. If the battle goes against us, 
the militia and the Ammonites will cry ‘God save King Ab- 
salom!’ and strike us in the back.” She nodded, her eyes glint- 
ing with a detached amusement. “If we have time to stiffen the 
militia—!” said Joab. ‘‘Absalom is no soldier, and Amasa is a 
fool. Given two weeks’ time I think we can beat them. But 
Absalom is impetuous—” 

“And my grandfather is shrewd,” said Bathsheba. ‘“He knows 
as well as you do that time works for you, and against Ab- 
salom.” 

Joab noticed that she said “for you,” not “for us.” She was 
David’s wife—but she would be Absalom’s wife, if David fell; 
and she was Ahithophel’s granddaughter. . . . He wondered; 
but he could not penetrate the amber complexities of her eyes. 
She had learned to think like a Queen. 

Now the King stirred impatiently. 

“Hushai will gain us time!” he said. “Hushai whom I sent 
back to defeat the counsel of Ahithophel.” His eyes said to 
Joab, I did that! You couldn’t have done it! . . . And then 
he sank back on Bathsheba’s shoulder, tears oozing down his 
cheeks once more. “But perhaps the Lord has forsaken me as 
He forsook Saul. My own son, seeking my life— I should have 
let the boy have his way! I was too tired to be bothered with 
his schemes for changing everything; but I should have let him 
have his way.” 

“No!” Joab blazed. “Efficiency would ruin this kingdom. We 
are a peculiar people; we cling to the old ways. Israel has not 
been governed enough of late years, but Absalom would govern 
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it too much. Israel would stand his centralist policy for a 
while and then the kingdom would break to pieces. We are 
fighting not only to save ourselves, but to save the nation!” 

“That is true, David,” Bathsheba agreed. “Remember, the 
General always has the interest of the nation at heart.” Blank 
and impassive, she looked Joab in the eye. “Above everything 
else,” she said smoothly. 

They talked a little longer, and then the sons of Zeruiah 
took their leave. And as they went out into the street-— 

“That is a remarkable woman,” said Abishai. “‘Tirzah doesn’t 
like her and I don’t know her, but I can see that she is a re- 
markable woman. ... However,” he added, “she is not a 
woman with whom I’d want to fall in love. Nor whom I’d want 
to fall in love with me. Remarkable, but—” 

“She always was a remarkable woman,” said Joab. 

Time dulled everything; he had almost forgotten his own 
episode with Bathsheba. Till this afternoon, he had supposed 
that she had forgotten it too. 


II 


HITHOPHEL of Giloh had occupied, for fifteen years, 
the unsatisfying eminence of a disregarded sage. All 
his counsel which he counseled in those days was as if a man 
had inquired at the oracle of God, but nothing was ever done 
about it; it vanished in the vast sterilities of the Palace 
ministries as a fructifying river sinks from sight in the arid 
sands of the desert; he had to look on with the gnawing dis- 
content of a man who sees things going from bad to worse, and 
is powerless to right them. He had supposed that he could 
manage the King, or that Bathsheba would manage him in his 
interest; but whatever power Bathsheba had she used for her- 
self, and no man, Ahithophel discovered, could manage David. 
He was profuse in praise and promises; but he did that which 
was right in his own eyes, and cast his burdens upon the Lord. 
But now, thought Ahithophel, they had changed all that. Here 
was a new young King aware of his limitations, who would 
take advice. No more evasion and procrastination—and no 
more Ephraimites whose subtlety had corrupted the State. 
The men around Absalom were from Judah; and if Amasa was 
a fop and Jonadab a scoundrel, that only left a clear field for 
Ahithophel to remodel the government to the Judean taste. 
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So King Absalom rode into Jerusalem, Ahithophel and Amasa 
at his side, the Judean militia straggling behind him, their 
spears wreathed with garlands; and the people packed on the 
housetops cheered him in a delirium of joy. He came to the 
Palace, where the servants fell on their faces before him; regal 
and splendid, the handsomest man in Israel, he strode into 
the Hall of Judgment and seated himself on the throne. A 
great cheer rang out, and broke into a clack and buzz of eager 
chattering voices—Judean voices, thought Ahithophel with 
much satisfaction. ... Then, through that slurring drawl, 
cut the nasal twang of Ephraim; a man pushed through the 
crowd and fell down before Absalom, crying— 

“God save the King! God save the King!” 

From his stool on the step of the dais Ahithophel recognized 
Hushai the Archite. Were the Ephraimites to come back so 
soon? 

“Whom the voice of God and the voice of the people have 
chosen,” Hushai was telling Absalom, “his man will I be! 
Once they chose David your father, but now they have chosen 
you to be King over Israel. As I served in your father’s pres- 
ence, so will I serve in yours, my lord King Absalom!” 

Absalom leaned back on the cushioned throne, smiling com- 
fortably. 

“You served my father well; so may you serve me! ... 
Bring a stool; let Hushai sit on my left hand as Ahithophel sits 
on my right. So I can say, as my father used to sing—Ephraim 
is my helmet, Judah is my scepter.” 

Now another man bowed before him—not precisely a man; 
the Chief Eunuch. 

“Long life to my lord the King! And humble greetings, from 
your Majesty’s new women!” Absalom was perplexed. “Your 
father left ten women behind him, my lord—women who are 
yours, by the law of all nations.’ The eunuch smiled expan- 
sively. “Your Majesty will have great joy of them, I predict; 
for they are beautiful young girls who were not greatly pleased 
with the late King David, if I may venture to divulge the 
secrets of the royal household. They were happy, my lord, to 
hear that Israel had a strong young King.” 

“Tell them I shall visit them in due time,” said Absalom. 
“At the moment, I am concerned with affairs of state.” But 
Ahithophel spoke up— 

“This is an affair of state! These are royal women, the 
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King’s property. The new King should take them at once, in 
the sight of all the people.” 

“In the sight of all the people? By God’s life!” said King 
Absalom. “TI am not used to making love in public!”’ Ahithophel 
frowned impatiently. 

“This is not love, it is politics. The people on the housetops 
cheered you, an hour ago—as they cheered David your father 
yesterday, as they would cheer him again, if he returned to- 
morrow. You have faithful men with you—and others who are 
not so faithful; I have heard some of them wondering if you 
will not compromise with the King. You are his favorite son; 
he is old; you would soon succeed him in any case. People won- 
der if this is not a mere demonstration you have made, to force 
him to give you the power. If you want the hands of the men 
who are with you to be strong, all Israel must know that you 
are abhorred of your father, that there can be no turning back. 
And if you take these ten women, in the sight of the people—” 

“Ten?” cried Absalom in consternation. ‘Good God, Ahitho- 
phel!”’ 

“Why, when I was a young man—” began the counselor 
irritably. 

“No doubt, no doubt!” Absalom interrupted. “Let it be con- 
ceded, if you insist, that young men are not what they used to 
be. But—ten! No, no, no!” 

“Perhaps,” the old man suggested dryly, ‘‘you could persuade 
some of them to indulge in simulation. But considering their 
late unhappy experiences with your father— You must show 
all Israel that you are a better man!” 

King Absalom pondered, and rose presently with a shrug of 
resignation. 

“T suppose I must,” he sighed. “But— If only he had left 
Bathsheba!” 

“Bathsheba,” said her grandfather with much feeling, ‘‘is a 
selfish, callous, undutiful hussy!”” King Absalom smiled pen- 
sively. 

“She may be all of that,” he agreed. ““Nevertheless—!”’ 

So they spread an awning for Absalom on the roof of the 
Palace; and he took his father’s concubines in the sight of all 
Israel. For the counsel of Ahithophel, which he counseled in 
those days, was as if a man had inquired at the oracle of God. 

And all the people shouted, “God save the King!” 
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Kinc AssaLom lay on a divan in the royal bedchamber; his 
servants stayed him with apples, comforted him with flagons, 
for he was sick of love. He drained a cup of wine in a single long 
draught, and looked up listlessly at the ministers who waited 
his royal pleasure. 

“Well, Ahithophel? What must I do next?” 

“Leave the next duty to me,” said Ahithophel. “Let me take 
the militia of Judah who have come up with you, twelve thou- 
sand men; and I will pursue David to-night, and come upon 
him by the fords of Jordan, while he is weary and weak. All 
the people with him will lose heart and desert him; I will strike 
the King alone, for it is the life of that one man only that 
you seek. When David is dead, there will be peace in Israel.” 

“So long as he lives none of us is safe,’’ Absalom agreed. “I 
least of all, now that I have taken his women. That seems to be 
a good idea, Ahithophel. Still—” His languid glance went round 
the circle. “We might as well hear other opinions; in the coun- 
sel of many men there is wisdom. . . . Hushai! What do you 
think of Ahithophel’s idea?” 

“The counsel that Ahithophel has given is not good,” said 
Hushai. “You know your father and his men. They are mighty 
men, those Philistine guards!” 

“Twelve hundred of them,’”’ Ahithophel interjected, “against 
twelve thousand of us! And they are cumbered with women and 
eunuchs and courtiers.” 

With a supple shrug, Hushai addressed the King once more. 

“Nevertheless,” he contended, “they are mighty men. Will 
they run away from the militia? They will be as angry as a she- 
bear robbed of her cubs! Your father, too, is a crafty old cam- 
paigner. He will not be sleeping in the camp, waiting for Ahith- 
ophel to catch him; he will be hidden away somewhere, in a 
pit or a thicket. And when the militia meet the guards, and 
some of them fall—as some of them certainly will,” observed 
Hushai with an Ephraimite’s relish at this prospective discom- 
fiture of Southerners, “then a cry will go up—‘Absalom’s men 
are being killed! Absalom is beaten!’ Even the bravest of 
your men will lose heart when they hear that. For all Israel 
knows that your father is a terrible man, and has valiant sol- 
diers with him.” 

They stood in nervous silence as Hushai finished. They 
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could all see that picture, hear that panic cry; they stood 
checked and daunted by the Idea of David. 

“Well, then?” said Absalom at last. “What are we to do?” 

“My advice,” said Hushai, “is that you gather together all 
Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, an army as the sands of the 
sea for multitude. And let your Majesty command that army in 
person! We shall fall on David in irresistible numbers, as the 
dew falls on the ground, and of him and the men that are with 
him we will not leave a single one alive!” They all stirred, 
catching his hot enthusiasm. “Or if,” said Hushai, “he takes 
refuge in a fortified city, all Israel will bring ropes to that city 
and pull it down, stone by stone, into the river!” 

King Absalom broke into a smile that released the common 
feeling of them all—vengeful anticipation of that great triumph, 
and relief that they need not go out to seek it just yet. 

“Of course!” he said. “That is the way to make victory 
sure!” 

“Tf you let this chance slip by—” Ahithophel began despair- 
ingly. But the King’s lifted hand silenced him. 

“Ahithophel, I took your advice earlier in the day. Once a 
day should be enough for you. Certainly it is enough for me! 
. . . Let the trumpet be blown from Dan to Beersheba, calling 
out all Israel to destroy King David!” 

And when Ahithophel saw that his advice was not followed, 
he saddled his ass and rode back home to Giloh. . . . So 
Ephraimite counsels were still to prevail; good advice would 
still be disregarded. And a King who hesitated, balanced one 
man’s advice against another’s, and finally chose the easy 
course of procrastination—he could not save Israel; he could 
not even destroy David. Presently David would come back, to 
take vengeance on those that rebelled against him; dignity and 
comfort alike suggested that it would be unwise to wait for 
that. 

So Ahithophel put his household in order, and hanged him- 
self. . . . And Joab gained time—three priceless weeks to put 
heart into the militia, before Absalom and Amasa crossed Jor- 
dan, at the head of the greatest army that had ever been gath- 
ered in Israel. 

3 


AFTER the first few days Joab stayed away from David, in 
disgust. Always the King was snivelling, crying out that his 
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own son sought his life, that his God had forsaken him; even 
Bathsheba whose reassuring hand clung always to his could not 
keep up his courage. Grateful that the King kept indoors, where 
the troops could not see him, Joab went back to work; and, 
by the time Absalom marched into Gilead, the militia and the 
Ammonites had the look of soldiers. If only they would fight 
like soldiers—! But before they came to the test they must 
parade before the man for whom they were fighting; and that 
man must show himself a King worth fighting for. 

The night before the review Joab wrote a note to Bathsheba 
reminding her of that. 

This was of course a scandalous breach of etiquette; he had 
meditated one more scandalous still, a private interview with 
her. No man had ever seen one of David’s women without 
David’s consent; it was a capital offense even to try. But Joab 
was not afraid of David now, nor did he doubt that Bathsheba 
would see him; she was a realist, she knew this was no time to 
stand on formality. But he wrote to her, at last, because he was 
afraid to talk to her. He was sixty years old, but he tended to 
forget that when he regarded her opulent autumnal beauty, her 
amber eyes glinting sardonically over the head of King David, 
pillowed in the deep curve of her breast. 

The sons of Zeruiah had done all they could; it rested with 
Bathsheba, at last, to save them or ruin them all. If she in- 
spired the King to appear before his men to-morrow in some 
plausible likeness of the David of old, they had a fair chance 
of victory; but if he showed himself in whimpering disinte- 
gration, the Gileadites and Ammonites would scatter before a 
blow was struck. The regulars would be faithful; but numbers 
would overwhelm them at the last. It all depended on Bath- 
sheba; and Joab was afraid. 

For she was a realist; and she was a desirous woman, full- 
blooded and mature, yoked to an old and broken man. If David 
fell she would pass to a new husband, young and strong, the 
handsomest man in Israel; she was half a dozen years older 
than Absalom, but Joab did not doubt, and knew she did not 
doubt, that she would be his favorite wife as she had been his 
father’s. If she too chose to turn from the setting to the rising 
sun— 

Well, they would know to-morrow. 

In the sunrise, the army paraded by the gate of Mahanaim, 
massed regiments gathered around a small open space, with a 
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lane leading down to it between the lines. Down that lane rode 
King David; and Joab caught his breath as the rising sun 
blazed on scarlet cloak and gilded armor, on a helmet crowned 
with a circlet of gold, on the streaks of red that still lingered 
in the King’s silver beard; on proudly flashing brown eyes. 
This was such a David as no man had seen in years; he rode 
erect and confident and lordly into the midst of the troops, and 
surveyed them with a chuckle of pride—the David of Ziklag, 
of Rephaim, of the Syrian war. 

Bathsheba had saved them, after all... . 

“To-day,” said David, “we strike for all we have won in 
forty years, for all we still may win—for the past and the 
future of Israel! In times past, I have not always gone to the 
wars; my trusty and well-beloved servant Joab has led Israel 
to victory. But to-day I will go forth with you myself!” 

There was a moment of dead silence. Joab, dumb with 
amazement like the men, knew that Bathsheba had done this; 
electing to stay with David, she wanted to make sure that it 
would be David’s victory, not Joab’s. . . . But the King was 
too incalculable. In this mood he was worth ten thousand men; 
but his flashes of energy were spent too soon. Without Bath- 
sheba beside him he might collapse, as he had collapsed in the 
flight from Jerusalem. If he did— 

But as Joab cried out in protest his voice was drowned by 
a tremendous shout that rose from the whole army—Philistine 
guards and regulars, militia and Ammonites too; a great out- 
cry in a dozen accents. 

“No, David! No! Not you!” They broke ranks; officers and 
men swarmed around the white mule he rode; they took hold 
of his bridle to turn him back. 

“Not you, Lord! If half of us are killed they will not care! 
You are worth ten thousand of us! Stay out of the battle, 
David! Wait in the city—come to our rescue, if we need you; 
but keep yourself safe!” 

They were right—and, Joab knew with a fierce rush of relief, 
they were soldiers! David—the Idea of David—was worth half 
the army. Let him wait in the background, unseen and terri- 
ble, a force as potent and dire in the imagination of the enemy 
as in the minds of his own men; and on the battlefield the sons 
of Zeruiah would lead these men who had been half-hearted, 
potential traitors, a week ago—men who had been made into 
soldiers, hot and keen, by the Idea of David. 
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So the King stayed in Mahanaim with the Philistines of the 
guard; Joab could do without them now that the militia and 
the Ammonites could be trusted. The army marched out in 
three corps; Joab commanded one, Abishai another, and Ittai 
of Gath the third, for Joab had discerned in this young man 
the making of a great soldier, and thanked Yahweh who had 
ordained that he should fight for David, not against him. Regi- 
ment after regiment marched out of the city, while the King 
watched from his seat on the roofed balcony above the gate. 
Beyond the walls they halted, by the King’s command, and 
waited while he called Joab and Abishai and Ittai up to him, 
to give them their last orders in the sight and hearing of the 
whole army. And when Joab saw him, he knew that the King 
was weakening once more. 

“Deal gently with the young man Absalom!” he cried out in 
a voice that carried to every man in the army—a great voice 
full of yearning, “Deal gently with him, for my sake!” 

Joab turned on his heel without a word, and went back in 
cold fury to his men. They were disturbed and uncertain; 
already the edge was gone from the fiery zeal the sight of David 
had aroused. Deal gently with the head of the rebellion, the 
man who sought the King’s life? What, then, were they going 
out for? . . . But Joab, grimly thankful that David remained 
behind, got them marching, drove them on. 

An hour later, they halted on a ridge above a long low val- 
ley; beyond was a range of rocky hills covered with thickets— 
a treacherous uncertain country full of hidden pits, clefts and 
crevasses concealed by the undergrowth. Their scouts came 
back with the news that the enemy was already entering the 
single pass that led through the range, and Abishai would have 
ambushed them as they came out. But Joab shook his head. 

“The country is too difficult, Abishai; but so long as we keep 
out of it, it will fight for us. We’ll let them get through; then, 
as they begin to deploy, we'll drive them back into the rocks 
and the jungle.” 

Presently the vanguard of Absalom’s men burst out of the 
narrow ravine and raised a great yell of exultation, waving 
their spears, as they saw the silent ranks of Joab’s army drawn 
up on the farther ridge. But then they halted, and began to — 
deploy uncertainly; for these were mighty men in arms against 
them. The defile poured out men interminably, a great swarm- 
ing multitude; they all burst into yells as they saw the enemy, 
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and then they too tried to deploy; regiment after regiment, dis- 
ordered by the squeezing into the narrow pass, debouched in 
confusion, spreading out right and left, along the foot of the 
hill before the rocks and the thickets; men swarmed up and 
down seeking their units in vain, wheeling columns collided 
with lines that were trying to open out, and became entangled 
in hopeless, inextricable confusion. 

Joab, watching them across the valley, laughed grimly; he 
had thought that maneuver in the face of the enemy would be 
too much for militia. Now he could see Absalom on a coal- 
black mule, frantically trying to bring his men to order; and 
Amasa, in silvered armor, on a prancing horse, galloping about 
this way and that without accomplishing anything in that 
great bellying mass of thronging men, disordered still further 
from moment to moment as more men kept pushing out of 
the narrow pass. 

Then Joab blew the trumpet, and David’s army struck— 
wedge-shaped columns of spearmen driving into that shape- 
less mass of militia; each column pointed with shock troops, 
regulars or hard-faced Philistines, backed by the momentum 
of a mass of Gileadites or Ammonites. Absalom outnumbered 
them three to one, but their formation enabled them to bring 
more swords and spears into play than he could; and over the 
heads of the attacking columns Joab’s archers, aligned on the 
ridge, volleyed steadily into the swirling confusion of Absa- 
lom’s militia. And the people of Israel were smitten there 
before the army of David; and there was a great slaughter 
that day. For Absalom’s troops, after a desperate, confused 
resistance, broke and were flung back into the rocks and 
thickets, where the untrained militia lost their order and their 
heads, but where the regulars, broken up into squads, pursued 
their man hunt with methodical diligence. The battle was 
spread over the face of all the country; and the forest de- 
voured more people that day than the sword. All Israel ran 
at last, flinging away their weapons, stumbling among the 
rocks; falling into hidden pits and clefts, caught in the under- 
growth while the pursuers struck them down. Amasa galloped 
away to safety down the pass; but Absalom was cut off from 
that escape, he had to urge his mule up the slope, through 
the woods and thickets. The mule galloped under the thick 
boughs of a great oak, and Absalom’s head was caught in the 
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oak; and he was taken up and hung there, while the mule that 
was under him went on. 

A soldier brought that news to Joab as he plodded cau- 
tiously through the rocks and undergrowth, trying to give some 
order and direction to a pursuit that threatened, now, to be- 
come as confused as the rout. And the General stood still, and 
looked at the man until he cowered away. 

“You saw that,” said Joab, “and you didn’t kill him? I’d 
have given you ten shekels!” The soldier shivered. 

“No, sir! Not for a thousand shekels would I touch the 
King’s son! We heard the King command you and Abishai and 
Ittai to spare Absalom!” And as Joab glowered at him in 
disgust— ‘‘Suppose I Aad killed him?” the man burst out. 
“Nothing is hid from the King—and would you have pro- 
tected me then? No, sir! I wouldn’t touch him. Not a man 
in the army would dare!” 

. . . So I must do this too, thought Joab. 

“T can’t waste time on you!” he growled. “Only tell me 
where he is!” 

He followed the man’s pointing finger, his escort panting 
after him; and presently he came on Absalom. The Prince’s 
helmet lay on the ground below him; caught by his thick long 
hair, he hung from the crotch of a branch, gasping in agony. 
His hands were upraised, he was trying desperately to free 
himself. But as a footfall crunched on dry leaves and sticks 
he looked up and saw Joab—Joab who had brought him back 
from exile, who had reconciled him to the King; Joab, the 
man of blood. . . . And Absalom closed his eyes. 

Whereupon Joab thrust him through with a javelin, and 
then another, and then still another, to make sure. . . . He 
turned to his trumpeter. 

“Blow the recall! Let the men come back from pursuing 
Israel. They are our own people now—King David’s people. 
The war is over.” 


4 
THEY came marching back to Mahanaim with songs and shout- 
ing, Philistines and regulars who had put amateur soldiers in 
their place, Gileadites and Ammonites who had nerved them- 
selves to win a great battle, and save King David for Israel, 
save the Idea of David for all the nations. But as they sang 
and shouted a courier came to Joab out of the city; and as the 
news he brought ran down the column the singing ceased, the 
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shouts died away; and the victory that day was turned into 
mourning for all the people. For the King had locked himself 
in a room above the gate, and there he wept for his son who had 
sought his life and was dead. King David whom they had 
saved would not look upon the army that had saved him; he 
could think of nothing but Absalom. 

And the victorious army that had saved his life that day, 
and his kingdom, sneaked into the city, silent, with hanging 
heads, as men that are ashamed steal away when they flee 
in battle. And as they passed under the gate they heard 
broken sobs overhead, and the voice that this morning had 
promised to lead them to battle, to strike for the future of 
Israel, was wailing: “‘O my son Absalom! My son, my son 
Absalom! Would to God I had died in your place! O Absalom, 
my son, my son!” 

The man they had saved.... 

Joab rode down the ranks that were listening in consterna- 
tion to that lament, and reined up beside Abishai. 

“Take the men on through town and hold them in their 
ranks,” he commanded curtly. “Don’t let them scatter; above 
all don’t let them start talking!”” He dismounted, and turned 
back to the gate; he mounted the stairs to the room in the 
tower where the King wailed. The door was unlocked; if it 
had been locked he would have beaten it down. He regarded 
the King, sobbing prostrate on a couch, till David felt his 
presence and looked up. 

“T would not have believed it,” said Joab. “Even of you, I 
would not have believed it. . . . You have put us all to shame! 
You have insulted every man that serves you, insulted the 
army that saved your life this day, and the lives of your sons 
and daughters and wives and concubines. You love your en- 
emies, and hate your friends!” 

The King sat up, his tear-stained face contorted in weak 
anger; he would have spoken, but Joab’s slow icy voice shut 
him off. 

“Tf Absalom had lived to-day—lived to cut your throat—and 
all the rest of us had died, you would have been happy. The 
men who serve you are nothing to you; you despise us all. 
I learned that long ago; I am used to it; I could forgive it. 
But the nation is nothing to you! You never understood, and 
would not have cared if you had understood, what the rest of 
us worked for—Abishai and I, and Abiathar; the soldiers who 
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have died for you in a hundred battles; Saul whom you sup- 
planted, Abner whom I killed to make your throne secure— 
yes, and even Absalom! In our different ways, according to 
our ideas, we were all working to make a nation—a kingdom 
more glorious than the kingdoms of this earth, a nation pleasing 
to the Lord. But you thought of nothing but making David. 
. .. You have been useful, in spite of yourself. Not David 
the man; he had his women and his harp—all he wanted, all 
he cared for, all he could understand. But David the Idea was 
a tool that made the nation; and the nation needs that David 
still! . . . Get up! Review your army! Give your men the 
thanks they have earned!” 

But the King did not stir; the hatred in his eyes was still 
diluted with grief. “Absalom!” he muttered. “Absalom!” Joab 
laughed scornfully. 

“T killed Absalom! That will end the war and save the 
nation, if you do your part. Israel must have a King. Absalom 
whom Israel chose is dead; but if you fail your people some 
one else will set himself up. The North is dissatisfied, Judah 
is still resentful— And this army! Unless you get up and 
thank the men who have saved you there will not be a man 
left with you to-night. That will be worse for you than all 
the evil that has befallen you from your youth until now!” 

Now at last the King gave him some attention. 

“Tsrael has served you for thirty years,” said Joab. “Judah 
has served you longer still. But Judah and Israel understood 
you at last, and rejected you. Who saved you? Philistines! 
Ammonites! Gileadites—half-hearted militia who would have 
gone over to the enemy if we had not made them see the Idea! 
Abishai and I only led them; you gave them the spirit. Bath- 
sheba made you do it; almost always, someone has to make 
you do it. But you did it nonetheless. These foreigners set 
you back on your throne; they went out and won victory for 
a lost cause, a cause that deserved to be lost—glad to throw 
away their lives for the Idea of David! ... And you put 
them to shame. Now they know that we have tricked them 
and deceived them, that the Idea of David is an illusion and a 
lie. They are ready to desert you, turn to the next man who may 
set up his standard in Israel. That would ruin you—as if that 
mattered. But it would ruin the nation, too!” Joab crossed 
the floor, with slow heavy strides; huge and dark and men- 
acing, he towered above the King. “I will not let you do it! 
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It will take a better man than you, to ruin my work! . . . Get 
up!” 

If David did not get up he would sink his fingers in that 
fat throat and drag him up, stand him up, there by the window, 
dead or alive. . . . But the King of Israel looked at the man 
of blood, and got up in trembling haste. 

“Go to the window!” Joab commanded. “Sit there and re- 
view the army. Stay there till the last man has passed; and 
smile! Let them see that there is a David, after all. Then, 
perhaps, we can still make them believe in the Promised Land. 
... I will look for you at the window—look for you, for 
your smiles, till the last man has passed! And if I do not see 
you—” 

He tramped down the stairs; he mounted and rode across 
the city, to the open country where Abishai still held the men 
in their ranks—sullen, silent, resentful men whom only a son 
of Zeruiah could have held so long as that. 

“Men!” said Joab gravely. “His Majesty the King is gra- 
ciously pleased to review his victorious army, and render you 
his thanks.” 

So all the army passed in review before the King. Joab sat 
on his mule as they marched past, his eyes going up now and 
then to the window where the King sat with a fixed sickly 
smile, and he reflected that for the second time in his life he 
had had to kill the best man in Israel. 

And to David’s profit... . 


Il 


OR some days after the battle Joab did not see the King; 
he was busy demobilizing the Gileadites, dismissing the 
Ammonites. Most of the regulars, however, were to go up to 
Jerusalem with the King; the frontier posts from which they 
had been drawn could do without them, for in this crisis when 
civil war rocked Israel the conquered empire had not dared to 
rise in revolt. Absalom had been right—so long as David and 
Joab lived the empire was safe. Whether the conquered peoples 
feared the Idea of David or the sword of Joab did not mat- 
ter; all that mattered was the result. . . . But if the empire 
was quiet, Israel, North and South, was in confusion. 
The wreck of Absalom’s army had dispersed; and the people 
were at strife throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, ““The 
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King delivered us out of the hand of our enemies, and now 
he is fled out of the land from Absalom; but Absalom whom 
we anointed King over us is dead in battle. Why not bring 
King David back?” And when David in Mahanaim heard of all 
this, he shook off his grief and reacted to a new burst of en- 
ergy and patriotism. He who had been chosen King of Israel 
by the election of the people would not, he let it be known, 
return to Jerusalem merely as a conqueror, at the head of an 
army which no man in Israel could resist; his power must be 
more securely based than that. He would return only if he 
were recalled by the spontaneous demand of the people. 

Meanwhile he accelerated their spontaneity by a series of 
private messages to the chief men of Judah, reminding them 
that they were his brethren, his bone and his flesh; presently 
he would be recalled by Israel anyway, so let Judah which had 
been the first to rebel against him wipe out that infamy by 
being the first to recall him to his throne. The sons of Zeruiah 
were not in his confidence in these matters; but they soon 
knew, as did all Mahanaim, the substance of what was going 
on. It was good politics, thought Joab, even if needlessly devi- 
ous. Israel was still perturbed and uneasy; much resentment 
against David and the old order must linger still. But Absalom 
was dead, David was backed by an invincible army; there was 
no available, no conceivable King but David. Since Israel 
must take him back anyway it would help appearances, spare 
their pride, to let it seem that they were recalling him of their 
own free will. And Judah whose resentment had precipitated 
the revolt would be mollified and reassured by this mark of 
the King’s favor. 

So David bowed the heart of all the men of Judah as the 
heart of one man, and they sent to him and begged him to 
return. He came down to Jordan with his court, and a train 
of Gileadite nobles who had aided him from loyalty or fear, 
and meant to be sure that their services would not be for- 
gotten; and at Gilgal all the chief men of Judah met him, 
with some few from Jerusalem who had learned of what was 
going on and wanted to be prompt in their repentance. 

There by the fords of Jordan King David gave them audi- 
ence, in a great Day of Judgment, with his invincible army 
encamped within arrowshot to remind them that from this 
judgment there was no appeal. Under a tamarisk tree he sat in 
a cushioned chair, portly and majestic, a platoon of Philistine 
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guards drawn up behind him, the sons of Zeruiah and his chief 
ministers at his side. One by one the gentlemen of Judah 
flung themselves on their faces before him, beseeching his 
pardon for their folly and effrontery; and with a smile of 
regal magnanimity he forgave them all, even the ringleaders 
of the rebellion; so that they cried out that there never had 
been a monarch so righteous and so merciful as King David. 

Even Amasa was forgiven, Amasa who had rebelled against 
his royal uncle and led the army of Absalom. He prostrated 
himself before the King, his curled and scented hair and beard 
draggling in the dust; and David lifted his portly body out 
of the chair and raised Amasa up with his own hands, and 
made him sit down on a stool at the right hand of the throne. 

“Are you not my bone and my flesh?” he asked. “God for- 
bid that I should hold anger against any man, this day.” 

So far there had been only gentlemen of Judah; but now 
came a man at sight of whom Abishai stirred uneasily and 
began to mutter under his breath. It was Shimei the Ben- 
jamite, the man who had cast stones and dust at the King as 
he fled from Jerusalem, and cursed him as a man of blood. 
Now he lay on his face before the King, crying out— 

“Let not my lord impute iniquity to me, nor remember what 
I did perversely! I know that I have sinned—” 

“He cursed the Lord’s anointed!” Abishai growled. ‘Cut off 
his head!” The King looked up at him, angry for the first 
time that day. 

“What have I to do with you, you sons of Zeruiah? Always 
you are in my way, trying to thwart me— Not a man shall be 
put to death this day! Have you not learned, yet, that I am 
King over Israel? . . . Shimei, I swear by Yahweh the God of 
Israel that I will not put you to death!” 

But as Shimei rose, weeping in gratitude and relief, a troop 
of men came up from the fords of Jordan—nobles of Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim who had learned with consternation that 
Judah had anticipated them in recalling the King. Now they 
too greeted him, and assured him of their loyalty, and im- 
plored his pardon for their past offenses; but when they had 
been duly pardoned they began to complain. 

“Why have the men of Judah stolen you away? Why was 
not Israel allowed to come down and bring you back?” 

They continued to complain, with a bitterness that Joab 
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presently found disturbing. Once more it was North against 
South; Judah had given the King to Israel, Judah had been 
the first to turn him out; now Judah was the first to bring 
him back and enjoy the royal favor. David’s clever politics 
had been a little too clever; he had mollified Judah, but he 
had embittered by far the greater part of his kingdom. Nor 
could he explain, to the satisfaction of the Northerners; so 
presently he dismissed his audience and passed over Jordan 
in a great triumphal procession—the Court and the Philistine 
guards, the regulars, then the nobles and their followers who 
had come down to meet him. On the higher ground, a mile or 
so beyond the river, they rested before beginning the hard 
march up to Jerusalem; and as they rested the strife of Judah 
and Israel broke out again. 

There were scores of Judean gentlemen there, hundreds of 
their retainers; at first they outnumbered the Northerners. 
But more and more nobles came riding down with their retinues 
from the hills of Benjamin, hot and fuming at Judah that had 
once more got the better of them, and at the King who had 
connived with Judah against Israel. Joab, mingling while the 
King rested with these groups of shrugging, gesticulating, 
angrily shouting men, grew more and more concerned; it would 
have come to actual fighting before this if all men had not 
been overawed by the regulars. 

At last the trumpets blew; King and court and army made 
ready to go up to Jerusalem, and the nobles of Judah, inso- 
lently triumphant, fell in line behind them. But just before 
they moved Joab came to the King, who sat on his white mule, 
with Amasa, complacently smiling, at his side. 

“David!” said the General. “There will be a new rebel- 
lion unless we stop it here and now. These Northerners are not 
going up to Jerusalem with you; they’re furious at Judah, 
and at you for favoring Judah. There is a Benjamite named 
Sheba the son of Bichri who is talking downright treason!” 

“Sheba?” The King shrugged. “He is only a country gen- 
tlemen. Who would follow him?” Joab pointed back into the 
valley. 

“There are some dozens of Israelite nobles down there who 
are ready to follow him, and some hundreds of their men. 
If we do not stop this now—! Let me take a battalion of reg- 
ulars and disperse them—hang Sheba, and bring the other 
ringleaders up to you in Jerusalem.” 
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“Not a man shall be put to death this day in Israel!” said 
King David. “Do you not know, yet, that I am the King?” He 
raised his hand; a platoon of the Philistine guards moved 
forward, closed about his mount. “As for you, Joab—” The 
King smiled, with a great relish. “You give orders no more! 
Amasa has been appointed in your place, as General of the 
Armies of Judah and Israel!” 

The Philistines stirred, their spears ready; Amasa’s hand 
was on his sword. But Joab only stared blankly, and then 
broke into harsh laughter. 

“I might have expected it! ...I congratulate your 
Majesty on your choice of a General. Amasa who lost his only 
battle, and lost it though he outnumbered us three to one!” 

He turned his mule and rode away, ahead of the slow pro- 
cession—rode home to Jerusalem, the one man who had been 
punished in King David’s Day of Judgment. 

So the men oi Judah brought their King back to Jerusalem. 
But as the spears of the last platoon of regulars disapeared up 
the winding road, Sheba blew the trumpet and cried out: “We 
have no portion in David, neither have we inheritance in the 
son of Jesse! Every man to his tents, O Israel!” 

And all the men of Israel turned away from David, and 
followed Sheba. 

2 


SHUT up in his house in Jerusalem, Joab heard but vaguely of 
this revolt that was broadening over all the North. Aside from 
Abishai, no one came to see him but Abiathar the priest and 
Tanutamon the bookseller; the sycophants and time-servers of 
Jerusalem shunned a man who had fallen from the King’s 
favor. He supposed that he was the most unpopular man in 
Israel; and perhaps he deserved it. He knew he was harsh and 
arrogant and bitter; as any man who had spent his life in 
David’s service must be bitter. Abishai was not bitter, nor 
Abiathar; but they had wives and children. Only a man who 
had served David with a supreme loyalty, who had loved him 
even while he hated him, could know what real bitterness 
meant. . . . One day Abishai came to him, chuckling grimly. 

“The King at last takes Sheba seriously,” he said. “The 
man has set himself up in Shechem, and twenty thousand 
men have rallied round him. So our new Commander-in-Chief 
has a chance to prove himself at last.” 

“There are four thousand regulars in Jerusalem,’ Joab 
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mused, “and the King could safely spare the Philistine guards. 
That makes five thousand. Even under Amasa, they ought to 
be able to beat twenty thousand militia.” 

“Amasa is not to take the regulars. The King says it 
would make a bad impression if he sent foreign mercenaries 
against Israelites. He has ordered Amasa to mobilize the mil- 
itia of Judah, and start in three days after Sheba.” 

“The militia of Judah!” Joab groaned. “I did not think 
even he could be so foolish as that! The regular army repre- 
sents the King of Israel; but to send the militia of Judah into 
Ephraim—why, it means another civil war! A war between 
North and South that takes us back to the days of Abner!” 

“Ves,” said Abishai. “I tried to tell him so. But you know 
how he is.” 

A week later he came back to Joab, nervous and uneasy. 

“Amasa has not come back,” he said. “I suppose the militia 
was pretty badly disorganized by Absalom’s defeat. At any 
rate he is four days overdue, and Sheba continually grows 
stronger.” Joab laughed shortly; but his brother drummed on 
the table with a worried frown. “So the King turned to me,” 
he said. “He is afraid now that Sheba will do us more harm 
than Absalom. He has ordered me to take the regulars and the 
Philistine guards, and hunt Sheba down.” Joab gave a great 
sigh of relief. 

“T don’t know why I should care what happens,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but it is time that this Benjamite was suppressed. With 
five thousand men, you—” 

“I am no strategist,” said Abishai. “I have been a good 
corps commander, under you; but I never held an independent 
command in my life and I am too old to begin now. Sheba may 
be anywhere in Ephraim by day after to-morrow— I can’t 
do this, Joab! I don’t know how! Come with me, and help me 
hunt Sheba down!” But Joab sat still, scowling blackly. 

“Not for him! Twice he has deposed me when he thought he 
needed me no more. I will not lift my hand against him; but 
I will not lift it for him!” 

“T do not blame you,” said Abishai. “I would not do it for 
him, if it were only for him. But for the kingdom, Joab—!” 

“It is his kingdom, not mine. If I had killed him that day 
in his tent before Jerusalem, when I wanted to kill him—or 
afterward at Rabbah— But it is too late now; I am old. I 
made his kingdom for him; let him ruleit if he can!” 
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“Yes,” said Abishai. “I can see how you feel. But—” He 
tugged uneasily at his gray beard. “I don’t know how I’m to 
get through with this!” 

Joab looked long at his brother. . . . His brother who had 
once upon a time gone down with him to meet Abner at the 
gate of Hebron, though he had been ordered to go home to 
his wife and children. 

“T am talking like a fool, Abishai. Of course I’ll go with 
you!”’ He laughed a little. “That is, if the King will let me.” 

Not till he and Abishai were riding out of the city gate to 
join the waiting army did it occur to him that all this was pre- 
cisely what the King had foreseen—the King who knew at 
last that he could not do without Joab, but would not humble 
himself to take him back. He was still sourly meditating on 
that when he and Abishai rode up to the massed regiments— 
regulars, mercenaries, veterans who had followed Joab in half 
a dozen wars. And when these grim soldiers saw both sons of 
Zeruiah, where they had looked for one, they broke into a 
spontaneous thundering roar that rang through all Jerusalem, 
even to Mount Zion and the King’s Palace— 

‘Joab! Joab! God save our lord Joab, General of the Armies 
of Israel!” 

And as the tears ran down into his gray beard Joab knew 
that if the men who had worked with him loved him, all Israel 
might hate him, and he would not care. 

So they pursued after Sheba; but when they were at the 
great stone that is in Gibeon, only a few miles out of Jeru- 
salem, they saw a great cloud of dust approaching by a side 
road—Amasa and his militia, at last. The two columns slowly 
converged on a crossroads; they could see Amasa at the head 
of his men, very splendid in a General’s scarlet cloak. The 
columns halted; Amasa walked forward to the crossroads and 
beckoned imperiously to his cousins. 

“This is awkward,” Abishai observed. “He is Commander- 
in-Chief, and he is going to stand on seniority. I will not 
take orders from that fool! But what are we to do?” 

“T know of only one way to settle a difficult problem,” Joab 
sighed. “At the end of my life I see that it is a crude method 
and often unsatisfactory. But it saves time, and argument.” 

He went forward to meet Amasa, and saluted him; and, 
as his right hand grasped Amasa’s, his left hand came out from 
under his cloak, with a hidden sword; and he slashed Amasa 
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in the belly, and Amasa fell down there, and died. Abishai 
was staring, dumbfounded; but an officer at the head of the 
first regular battalion—a gray-haired Philistine—seized the 
occasion. 

“Forward! Whoever is for Joab and King David, let him 
follow!” 

With a cheer, the regulars marched on, after the sons of 
Zeruiah. Uncertainly the column of militia moved forward; but 
at the crossroads Amasa lay wallowing in his blood, and the 
militia halted, clustering in horror about the corpse. The Philis- 
tine had lingered; now he beat his way, cursing, through the 
crowd; he dragged Amasa’s body out of the road, into a field, 
and threw a cloak over it; he turned savagely on the troops. 

“Get on!” he roared. “Follow the General of the Armies 
of Israel!” 

And all the people went on with Joab, to pursue Sheba. 


3 


SHEBA had twenty thousand men at Shechem when Joab and 
Abishai left Jerusalem. But as they came on, and the news of 
their coming came before them, the twenty thousand dwindled 
to ten thousand, and then to five; and dwindled still more as 
Sheba abandoned Shechem and fled northward, through all the 
tribes of Israel. And all through the hill country of Ephraim, 
and the valley of Jezreel, and the green hills of Issachar and 
Naphtali, men who had come out to join him threw away 
their spears and helmets and scurried home, to till the soil in 
ostentatious tranquillity; for they dared not face the sons of 
Zeruiah, Sheba who, a week ago, had seemed more dangerous 
than Absalom had only a few hundred of his own clansmen 
with him when he shut himself up in Abel-beth-Maacah on the 
northern frontier. Joab and Abishai besieged him there; they 
cast up a mound against the city wall, and all the people that 
were with Joab battered the wall, to throw it down. And now 
the townsmen who had received Sheba, in high approval of his 
endeavor to vindicate Northern prestige against the upstart 
claims of Judah, began to take a somewhat different view of 
the matter. From the wall they parleyed with Joab; and when 
they learned that he wanted only Sheba and had no vindictive- 
hess against their city they cut off Sheba’s head, and threw 
it to Joab over the wall. And that war was over. 
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“Well!” said Abishai in much relief. “That was easy—for 
you. I could never have done it.’”’ Joab laughed harshly. 

“T have one more thing to do,” he said. “That may be 
harder.” 

They came back to Jerusalem; and there the sons of Zeruiah 
left the army, and the Philistine guards of the Palace, outside 
the walls for the moment, and rode into the city alone. They 
did not even look at the cheering crowds that lined the streets; 
they dismounted at the undefended Palace and came into the 
Hall of Judgment where King David sat on his throne. A score 
of courtiers and servants clustered round him, but they shrank 
away before these scowling silent gray-bearded men, men of 
blood. Joab tore open the sack he carried, and dumped its 
contents at David’s feet. 

“‘There is the head of Sheba! If I had not been in a hurry I 
would have brought you the head of Amasa, too... .Am I 
the General of the Armies of Israel, or am I not?” 

The King slumped down in his cushions; his face was gray. 

“JI am pleased to restore you to office,” he stammered. 
And then he rallied himself with a great effort; he lifted him- 
self up and laid his hands on the General’s shoulders. “My 
trusty and well-beloved Joab! Forty years you have served 
me; serve me still, for the little time that is left before you 
and I are gathered to our fathers.” 

And Joab bowed gravely; for the sake of the kingdom, the 
King must be permitted his gesture. And they were both old 
men—too old to cherish grudges. 

“So that is all right again!” said Abishai as they went out. 
“Well, Joab, I suppose we have fought our last battle. It was 
a great pleasure, to be able to win a few more victories in our 
old age. Now we can take our ease at last.” 

“Vou can, perhaps,” said Joab. “But I—I must rule Israel 
so long as David lives. This kingdom must have a king! We 
cannot afford to let things drift, as they drifted before Absa- 
lom’s rebellion; and the King— Abishai, he is done! I do not 
suppose I shall rule Israel well, but I shall be better than no 
ruler at all. And after David is gone— Well, perhaps there will 
be time to educate Adonijah.” 
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IV 


OW King David was old, and stricken in years; and they 
covered him with clothes, but he got no heat. So his 
servants brought him a young virgin, a beautiful girl named 
Abishag from the valley of Jezreel; and she lay in his arms, 
and cherished him, but remained a virgin still. And when rumor 
of this seeped from the royal bedchamber into the Palace, and 
from the Palace into the city, and from the city throughout 
Israel, all men knew that the days of King David were draw- 
ing to their end. 

And Adonijah exalted himself, for he was the eldest son, and 
supposed he would be King. He got himself chariots and horse- 
men, and a guard of fifty men to run before him, as Absalom 
had done in times past; and the King raised no objection. He 
was sinking deeper and deeper into torpor now, and he had 
never denied Adonijah anything. So Adonijah paraded in Jeru- 
salem as if he were King already; and Joab realized that for 
all the tutoring he had given Adonijah, in the four years since 
Absalom’s death, the Prince was still a pompous ass, not yet 
fit to be King in Israel. Yet he was the best material avail- 
able; and he was the eldest surviving son, the heir apparent. 
To supplant him with a younger brother would mean a coup 
d’état, perhaps a civil war. The nation could not afford that. 
It had settled down after Sheba’s fall, returning to the ways 
of peace and the pleasant paths of prosperity; but another revo- 
lution might be more than the structure of the state could 
endure. 

And in Adonijah’s first years Joab could stand behind him; 
he was old, but stout and unwearied. From his house on 
Mount Zion he had virtually governed Israel for these four 
years past; not well, perhaps, but better than no govern- 
ment at all. He had spies scattered in the Palace and the city, 
throughout all Israel, to report to him the first symptoms of 
any new conspiracy that might trouble the nation; but Israel 
remained tranquil. With the fate of Absalom and Sheba fresh 
in memory, no man dared to provoke Joab the son of Zeruiah. 

He was the only son of Zeruiah now; Abishai was dead. With 
the passing of the one human being he had always loved, who 
had always loved him and served him with unquestioning loy- 
alty, Joab felt that his own personal life was as good as ended. 
Tirzah was dead too; of all that great generation no one was 
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left but the King who was half dead, and Abiathar the priest. 
Even Abiathar, old friend that he was, had become long- 
winded and tiresome with his perpetual complaints about 
Nathan the prophet. Since the Uriah episode Nathan had 
steadily enjoyed the King’s favor; he had been the tutor of 
Prince Solomon, Bathsheba’s son; he encroached more and 
more on the prerogatives of the orthodox clergy. But, as Joab 
used to remind Abiathar, King David would soon be dead and 
Nathan’s power would die with him; whatever Adonijah’s 
faults, he had no use for prophets. 

Prince Solomon, for that matter, was no very good ad- 
vertisement for Nathan’s technique of inducing righteousness; 
he embodied all that a gentleman of the old school distrusted 
and detested in the new generation. He was cool, sophisticated, 
epigrammatic; irreligious but a curious student of peculiar 
foreign cults, unemotional but avid of strange women. He 
had no interest in public affairs, in the habits and prejudices of 
his peculiar people; though he was known to have expressed 
admiration for Absalom’s project of administrative reform. 
What interested Solomon was the flash of wit, the subtlety of 
fine intellectual discriminations, the savor of extraordinary 
experiences. He was brilliant, self-centered, irresponsible—and 
an artist. He wrote poems, but poems unlike his father’s; 
David had written about himself and God for the pleasure of 
women, Solomon wrote about the women for his own pleasure, 
with a scandalous lack of reticence. 

He was understood, now, to have written a book; and, one 
day when Joab and Abiathar dropped in at Tanutamon’s book 
store, the Egyptian laid an advance copy in their hands. Joab 
looked dubiously at the title—‘“‘Moral Virtues: and Their Con- 
trary Vices.” 

“T didn’t suppose Solomon knew enough about virtue to write 
a book about it,” he observed. “What is it like?’”’ The Egyptian 
shrugged. 

“A clever young man’s first book. No unity, no structure; 
but a continuous sparkle of epigram, and the obligatory seduc- 
tion scene. When he has got such things off his mind, His 
Highness will go far.” 

“But in what direction?” Joab wondered. Abiathar, who had 
taken the manuscript out of his hands, called his attention now 
with a chuckle. 

“Tisten to this, Joab! ‘So is the way of an adulterous 
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woman—she eats, and wipes her mouth, and says, I have done 
no evil.’ I must say, that’s rather unfilial!” 

“These young men have no reverence,” said the General. 
“Solomon, and the clever fashionable young gentlemen who 
pattern themselves on him—there is something unnatural about 
them all. Sometimes I think Israel is headed for destruction!” 

“Vou Jews take everything too seriously,” said Tanutamon. 
“Egypt has been headed for destruction for three thousand 
years, but it is still a nation of some consequence.” 

“Egypt is different! You are an old nation; we Jews are 
just beginning, we have not yet found ourselves, established a 
national culture and a national character. Moreover, you are 
not a chosen people. Egypt has endured, and prospered; but 
God must expect more than that from us. When I was a young 
man, I took too many things seriously; but I cannot stand these 
young people of to-day who take nothing seriously at all.” 

And as he walked home with Abiathar Joab came back to 
the subject. 

“Tf only I could live fifty years longer!” he cried. ‘‘Adonijah 
has a great responsibility; it rests with him whether Israel will 
still be a great nation in another half century. It is great and 
strong now; but I have dreams, Abiathar—dreams from which 
I wake in a cold sweat! I dream of the empire in revolt—Moab 
and Ammon, Syria and Edom, regaining their independence, 
troubling Israel as they did in the days of the judges. I dream 
of the nation we united breaking apart once more—Israel and 
Judah gone back to the days of Abner, two petty hill states, 
wearing each other out in continual bickering, where we left a 
great kingdom! Abiathar, does God send me those dreams?” 

“God is the origin of all things,” said the High Priest, “but 
the interpretation of dreams is not always clear. Some are 
prophecies, some are only warnings; and there are others 
whose meaning is known to God alone.” 

“You are not very helpful,” said Joab. “But if the meaning 
of my dreams is known to God alone, there is no use in my 
worrying about them; and if they are prophecies they will be 
fulfilled no matter what I may do. So I had better take them as 


warnings—warnings of what may happen, unless I strengthen 
the hands of King Adonijah.” 
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But a few days later he sent for Abiathar in haste. 
“I have had a report from one of my spies,” said Joab, “a 
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eunuch who serves in Bathsheba’s apartments. He tells me that 
Nathan has been calling on her, unknown to the King.” 

“Then you can cut off his head!” cried the High Priest in 
enthusiasm. “It should have been done years ago, but better 
late than never.” 

“He goes to see her only to talk politics, it seems,” said Joab 
with a chuckle; but his amusement faded out. “I do not mind 
telling you that I am afraid of a man so fanatical and single- 
minded that he only talks politics, when he has access to 
Bathsheba!”’ 

“What does that matter? You can have his head, anyway.” 

“On the contrary,” said the General, “I am not at the mo- 
ment in a position to cut off any heads. In fact, Abiathar, un- 
less you and I act promptly our own heads are likely to fall.” 
The High Priest stared at him in dumbfounded horror. “We 
are the closest friends and advisers of Adonijah,” said Joab. 
“Adonijah the heir apparent, who should soon be King. . . . 
But it seems that at some time or other the King promised 
Bathsheba that Solomon should succeed him on the throne.” 

“Solomon?” cried Abiathar. “But, Joab, the King sees no 
women but this girl who lies in his arms, untouched; it must 
be years since he was intimate with Bathsheba. He may have 
made the promise; there was a time, you remember, when he 
would promise anybody anything. But he must have for- 
gotten, by now!” 

“She has not forgotten. She is not a woman who forgets. 
. . . And Nathan has not forgotten—Nathan who was Solo- 
mon’s tutor, who will be the second man in Israel if Solomon 
ascends the throne.” 

“Nathan must be proud of his pupil!” the High Priest 
sneered. “An erotic poet, a lover of strange women!” 

“Solomon has promised Nathan that as King, he will make 
a solemn covenant before the Lord, to keep his command- 
ments, and will declare himself firmly for law enforcement. 
So long as he does that Nathan can regard his private conduct 
as a good man’s regrettable frailty; no matter what he does, if 

his heart is right with God.” 

“But they cannot do this thing!” said Abiathar. “Not legally! 
No man is rightfully King of Israel until the Lord has anointed 
him by the hand of a duly qualified priest. A prophet cannot 
anoint in the name of the Lord; Samuel who anointed David 
did it as priest, not as prophet. The King is in a stupor; he 
cannot arise and order me to anoint Solomon.” 
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“You are not the only priest who could anoint him. There 
is your assistant Zadok.” Abiathar stared at him in con- 
sternation. “Yes,” said the General, “Zadok is in this too. The 
conspiracy has spread through all the Palace; my spies find 
traces of it everywhere. Zadok, my friend, would like to be 
High Priest in your place. It has been promised to him, if 
Solomon becomes King.” Abiathar clutched his white beard. 

“Treason!” he gasped. “And ingratitude! Whatever Zadok 
knows about liturgy and theology he has learned from me!” 
Then, with a sigh of reassurance— ‘Thank God you have dis- 
covered this in time! You can stamp it out— Why not?” he 
demanded as Joab scowled uneasily. ‘“You are General of the 
Armies of Israel.” 

““Yes—a man of blood. And if I cared to shed blood without 
limit, I could stamp this out. If I called up the regulars from 
the frontier garrisons I could set Adonijah on the throne; but 
I will not do that. If Jerusalem is taken by storm it will be 
sacked and burned. Adonijah cannot afford to begin his reign 
by destroying his own capital. Moreover, a pitched battle in 
Jerusalem would mean a new civil war in Israel, revolts in the 
conquered provinces—” 

“A pitched battle? But who in Jerusalem could stand against 
regulars?” 

“The Philistine guards! They are not part of my army; their 
commander receives his orders from the King. But now the 
King can give no orders; and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada who 
commands the Philistine guard has sworn to support Solomon.” 

“But Benaiah is an old soldier! He would be loyal to you!” 

“Benaiah is like most men, loyal first of all to himself. They 
have bribed Zadok with the promise of your office, and Benaiah 
with the promise of mine; he is to be Commander-in-Chief 
when Solomon is King.” Fiercely Joab struck his hands to- 
gether. “‘Abiathar, wherever I turn I find that someone has 
thought and acted before me! A subtle mind has woven this 
net all about us—” The High Priest shook his head in despair. 

“We underestimated Nathan,” he groaned. 

“Nathan!” said Joab impatiently. “He is only the organizer, 
the agent and go-between. Someone else has contributed the - 
tact and insight, the patient shrewdness, the cool ruthless esti- 
mate of each man’s price—”’ 

“Bathsheba!” the High Priest cried. Joab nodded silently. 
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“Well,” said Abiathar—and Joab saw that he was trembling— 
“T do not see what we can do. We shall lose our offices, Joab— 
but not our heads, unless we provoke Solomon by some futile 
act of resistance. I know him well; he is not a man to commit 
unnecessary murders. And after all, he is more intelligent than 
Adonijah—” Joab ripped out a fierce oath. 

“Solomon shall not be King! Adonijah is a fool; he loves 
pomp and parade, riches and women, the outward show and 
profits of power. If I show him that he can get all that and keep 
it only by serving the nation, he will do the best he can. But 
Solomon’s interests are less tangible. . . . He is an artist!” 
said the General, striking the arm of his chair with a hard 
heavy hand. “Israel has had an artist on the throne for forty 
years. It cannot survive another.” 

“But what can we do? If the Philistine guards are against 
us, if you will not bring up the regulars—” 

“The Philistines—there is their one weak point. While David 
lives the guards will take no orders from any other man. Still 
less a woman.” 

“But if Benaiah gives them an order—” Abiathar suggested. 

“‘Benaiah,” said the General, “‘is the bravest man, physically, 
that I have ever known. But he hasn’t the imaginative courage 
to invent an order from the King and make his men believe 
in it. He would stammer and stutter and show himself up a 
liar; if he does not know that, Bathsheba knows it. The guards 
would fight if I brought the regulars up to Jerusalem; they 
would be resisting a military mutiny. But if we do not draw 
the sword, Solomon’s party cannot draw it either.” 

“Still,” said the High Priest uneasily, “I do not see what 
we can do.” 

“We can beat them by pure effrontery and resolution! You 
and I are the last of the great generation, the men who 
established Israel. Between us, I think we have prestige and 
_ authority enough to make Adonijah King. Now!” 

“Now? While his father still lives?” Joab shrugged im- 
: patiently. 

“We can call him Regent, if you like. The point is to put 
‘ the power into his hands before someone else puts it in the 
' hands of Solomon. If we win, Abiathar, we save the nation; if 
i we lose we lose our heads. . . . Well?” 
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The High Priest considered for a moment, and then looked 
up with a wry smile. 

“I am old and fat,” he said, “and cowardly. But I have 
lived through great events, and played some small part in them, 
at the risk of my head. It would be a pity if I could not risk 
it once more; especially as I cannot hope to live much longer 
anyway. . . . What do you want me to do?” 

“We must have Adonijah brought into the Palace as King, 
by the best men of Israel—men whose position and standing 
will overawe opposition; as many noblemen as we can gather, 
on short notice. We should meet outside the city, to make sure 
there will be no interruption, and anoint Adonijah King; then 
we bring him up to Zion, the King anointed by Yahweh’s priest 
and elected by the elders of the nation, the legitimate heir and 
Israel’s choice as well. We bring him into the Palace, into King 
David’s bedchamber; the King can hardly stir, hardly speak, 
but you and I can drag some gesture of assent out of him that 
will legitimize all that we have done. ...I will make him 
assent! . . . After that the Philistine guards will take orders 
from King Adonijah, and we can cut off such heads as seem 
to need it. Not too many, I hope; I am weary of my reputa- 
tion as a man of blood... . But we must get the best and 
most important men in Israel—” 

“T can think of a dozen here in Zion,” said Abiathar. ‘The 
King’s sons—they all hate Solomon.” 

“Yes,” said Joab. “They all hate him personally; and the 
wiser ones hate what his selection would mean—government by 
palace intrigue, by the scheming of women. They could serve 
their elder brother, the legitimate heir; but a younger brother, 
an upstart who owes his elevation to his mother’s craftiness— 
We can count on the King’s sons! And there will be time to 
send to the chief nobles of Northern Judah. I doubt if we can 
trust the Benjamites—Sheba’s failure left them bitter; and 
Ephraim is too far away. But there are men in Judah, Abiathar, 
who will stand with us to save the nation. Now for the names 
of the men we can reach over night.” 

They made up a list—the King’s sons, local dignitaries of 
Jerusalem, the leading gentry of Northern Judah; and when 
they thought it was complete they looked over it once more, 
and Abiathar laughed aloud. 

“Joab, we’ve left out one man we need—Adonijah!” 
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“So we did,” the General chuckled. “Well, he is a poor prop 
for the nation, but the best we can find. I will tell him now.” 

That night the servants of Joab and Abiathar were stealthily 
busy, in the Palace, in the city, in the countryside. The next 
afternoon the King’s sons slipped out of Jerusalem, one by 
one—all but Solomon. They went down into the valley below 
the promontory of Zion, to the rocking stone of Zoheleth, by 
the well of En-Rogel, in the King’s Gardens; and there beside 
tables set out under the trees, ready for a great feast, they 
assembled—royal princes and chief men of the city, gentlemen 
of Judah who had come up with escorts of armed retainers— 
and waited for Adonijah. 

Joab greeted them, one by one, at the entrance to the Gar- 
dens, his keen fierce eyes recognizing each man, sharply scru- 
tinizing his following; for Nathan and Bathsheba had their 
spies too. Under his scarlet cloak he wore the battered cuirass 
of bronze scales that had gone with him through the great 
wars; a sword was girt round him; if any man came who was 
not bidden that sword would strike him down. But he recog- 
nized no one who could not be accounted for; and he thought 
that their gradual gathering had gone on unperceived. The 
King’s Gardens were on the level ground where two valleys 
came together, below the steep southern escarpment of Zion. 
High above them towered the city wall, but there were no 
watchmen on it in these times of peace; the trees and shrub- 
bery of the Gardens concealed the assembly fairly well; and 
the Palace where their enemies dwelt was on the eastern brow 
of the hill, out of sight. The only danger, now, was in delay; 
already Adonijah was late. The feast would mean more delay; 
but Adonijah had insisted on it. They must begin with a sac- 
rifice, to invoke Yahweh’s blessing on their attempt; and it was 
an immemorial custom that after a sacrifice came a feast. More- 
over, some of the Judean gentlemen had come far and fast, 
they were hungry and weary. And Adonijah had insisted that 
the high festal solemnity of the sacrificial meal would hearten 
them all, enable them to overawe their antagonists by sheer 
moral force. 

They had prestige enough; here was the heir to the throne, 
backed by the King’s sons, the High Priest, the Commander- 
in-Chief, by nobles who represented the strength and solidity 
of the kingdom; these men could fairly claim to speak with the 
voice of Israel. But they had more than moral force, thought 
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the General comfortably; a dozen royal princes, thirty-odd 
gentlemen, a couple of hundred armed servants—so long as 
the Philistines did not stir, no one in Zion could stop them. 

At last they heard the clatter of hoofs on the valley road, 
the rumble of chariot wheels. A platoon of the Prince’s liveried 
attendants came running into the gardens; and behind them 
Prince Adonijah, splendid in his chariot. Joab scowled as he 
perceived that Adonijah had delayed them half an hour, in 
order that he might be dressed and curled and scented as the 
occasion demanded. But he drew his sword none the less; once 
more he would be the first man to salute a King of Israel. 

“God save King Adonijah!” he cried. And three hundred 
men shouted after him—‘God save King Adonijah!” 

And Adonijah slew sheep and oxen and fatlings by the stone 
of Zoheleth, and sacrificed to Yahweh the God of Israel; and 
then he made a great feast, with much wine and merrymaking. 
Joab, choking down his impatience, sat on King Adonijah’s 
right, Abiathar on his left; a man named Eliphalet, the greatest 
nobleman of Judah, was across the board. They ate and drank 
and were merry, till the buzz and babble and mirth was pierced 
by a hoot of mockery, distant, hoarse, long-drawn out. The 
General sprang up, chair and wine cup overturning, his hand 
on his sword. 

“Trumpets!” he cried. “The trumpets of the Philistine 
guard!” 
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NATHAN’s spies had not overlooked the gradual gathering of 
armed men in the King’s Gardens; by the time Adonijah’s 
chariot rolled up to the stone of Zoheleth, Nathan had in his 
hand a fairly complete list of the princes and nobles assembled 
there. With that, he went to Bathsheba. 

“Too many to resist,” she decided promptly. “For us to re- 
sist, that is—Solomon and his servants, and the few men we 
can count on. We must move the guard! Benaiah—” Nathan 
shook his head. 

“I have seen him already. He will not invent an order from 
the King; he says he cannot lie to his men. I told him it was no 
time for petty scruples, when the forces of unrighteousness were 
about to triumph over the moral element; but he is stubborn. 
There is only one hope. You must appeal to the King!” 

“The King?” She laughed shortly. “He lies in a stupor!” 
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“T have seen him within the week,” said Nathan. “He can 
still hear and still speak, even though he is unable to sit up in 
his bed. If you appeal to him—” 

“The King’s women go to him only when he sends for them. 
It has been months since he sent for me, or any woman except 
this creature who is not a woman—only a bundle of fatness 
and warmth, who lies in his arms and cherishes him. . . . But 
you're right!” she concluded after a moment. “It is our last 
hope.” She clapped her hands for her maids. “Go!” she said to 
Nathan. “I must dress.” 

“You are amply dressed,’ he protested, looking at the 
decorous long-sleeved house gown in which she always received 
him. Her eyes flickered with faint amusement. 

“Too amply, I’m afraid. ...Go! We have no time to 
waste!” 

“Then don’t waste it on frippery and bedizenment! Go to the 
King as you are! Appeal to his royal sense of justice!” 

She regarded him with a heavy-lidded smile; and Nathan 
the prophet had a most uncomfortable feeling. This woman 
with whom he had been associated for weeks in an affair of high 
politics; whom he had come to esteem as a shrewd and tireless 
worker for the cause of right; who had gone far, he felt, toward 
expiating the sins of frivolous youth by her right attitude and 
her obvious respect for his moral leadership—she was looking 
at him now, for the first time, as a human being. And she was 
amused. 

“Tt would do no harm,” she said, “to appeal to the eye and 
the memory as well. Perhaps that isn’t necessary among the 
moral element; but in dealing with King David—” 

“Well, if you must,” he agreed. ‘But while you are still 
talking to the King, I will come in and confirm your story—” 

She laughed. 

“Tf my story needs confirmation by that time, my friend, we 
are lost.” 

He went out slowly, with a disturbing suspicion that some- 
how he had passed through life stone-deaf and color-blind, that 
/a great many exciting things had always been going on, of 
;which he had never been aware. 

Bathsheba’s honey-colored hair was bronzed with henna now, 
‘but still soft and thick; her maids arranged it in waving 
“masses, they blackened her brows with kohl, they stained her 
fingernails with henna, they rouged her lips and cheeks. They 
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scented her and powdered her; they robed her in a sleeveless 
green gown, silver-girdled; they clasped gold bands, glittering 
with jewels, around her white arms, her graceful ankles. 

“Ishtar the goddess could be no more lovely!” cried her 
favorite maid, who came from Babylon. Bathsheba looked at 
herself in a silver hand mirror, and smiled a little ruefully. 

“Rather gaudy!” she sighed. “But when one is past forty, 
and must attract the dim eyes of an old man—” 

The eunuch at the door of the royal bedchamber was a 
Babylonian too; and when he saw this woman coming down 
the corridor, swift and purposeful, he too thought of Ishtar— 
Ishtar who was goddess of love, and goddess of war as well. 
In her swift gait there was poise and majesty, as well as grace; 
her bare arms blazed with jeweled bracelets; her shimmering 
green draperies fluttered about a figure supple and strong, 
rounded, full-bosomed; her head was held high, her amber 
eyes smoldered with liquid fire. The eunuch would have halted 
her, but one blazing glance from those eyes drove him out of 
the way. She rode into the King’s bedchamber. 

A girl’s head looked up from the royal pillow; Abishag the 
Shunamite, who lay in the King’s arms and cherished him, 
broke out in incoherent protest. 

“Get out!” said Bathsheba. And with one glance at those 
burning eyes the girl rose hastily, flung a shawl about her white 
plumpness, and vanished behind the curtains beyond the bed. 

Bathsheba looked down at her husband. King David’s head 
emerged from a mass of bedclothing that quivered with his 
ceaseless shivering; his face was loose and flabby; his eyes 
were half open and she saw that he knew her, but he gave no 
sign. Bathsheba bowed low before him, as the strict etiquette of 
the court prescribed; she waited, kneeling beside the bed, till 
his voice came, faint and dull. 

“Bathsheba! What do you want?” She stood up, statuesque 
and splendid; her bare arms stretched out, appealing. 

“My lord, you swore to me by Yahweh your god that my son 
Solomon should reign after you. But now Adonijah is King!” 

She had thought that would rouse him. His eyelids blinked; 
but his eyes were lusterless, he did not speak. 

“Adonijah reigns already!” she said. “He is holding his 
coronation feast in the King’s Gardens! He has invited all his 
brothers, all your sons—all but my son Solomon! Can Adonijah 
make himself King?” she demanded. “The eyes of all Israel are 
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upon you; all men wait for you to say who shall sit on your 
throne!” Still he did not stir. “What will become of me when 
you are gone?” the woman went on with mounting passion. 
“Of me and my son Solomon, to whom you promised the 
throne? Will Adonijah spare us? Will he not kill us both, to 
establish himself in Israel?” 

But that did not move him, the man whose wife she had been 
for twenty years. She knelt again, beside him; her white bosom 
was close before his eyes. 

“T had hoped, my lord, that when you were gone I need never 
lie with another man; I would be the Queen Mother! Must I 
go to King Adonijah, I who have lain in your arms, and plead 
with him to take me as he will take your other wives?” 

But still his dull eyes regarded her without expression. She 
rose once more, with a choked sob. And this, at last, was genu- 
ine despair. Justice and pride, affection and desire and jealousy 
—she had appealed to them all, and had not roused him. 

“Why do I come to you?” she cried fiercely. ““You are dead 
already! I should have gone with all the rest, to help exalt King 
Adonijah! All your old friends are with him; Abiathar the 
priest holds up his hands, Joab has set him on the throne—” 

In the King’s blank eyes fire flashed at last; his flabby face 
hardened. 

“Joab!” he said thickly. “That man, again!” Breathing 
hard, he lifted himself up in bed; Bathsheba would have aided 
‘him, but he waved her away imperiously. And as he sat up 

the eunuch from the door came and bowed before him. 

“Nathan the prophet asks for audience with my lord the 
King!” 

“TJ must go,” said Bathsheba modestly. In all the Palace, the 
‘King was the one person who did not know that Nathan came 
‘to Bathsheba constantly, in her own apartments; and she 
-knew that no one but her personal servants believed that he 
came to talk politics. But this was no time to ignore the cere- 
;monial that guarded the King’s wives from the sight of men. 

“But you will not forget?” she pleaded. ““Whatever Nathan 
.has to say, you will not forget your promise?” 

“T will not forget!” he vowed. She slipped behind the cur- 
stains; hovering in the shadows was the girl Abishag, waiting 
wher recall. 

“You here, still?”’ said Bathsheba in an undertone that thrust 
(like a knife. “Go to your rooms! To-day, I cherish the King!” 
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Outside, Nathan had bowed humbly before David. 

“My lord, have you chosen Adonijah to be King in your 
place? He reigns already; his brothers, and Joab, and Abiathar 
are feasting with him, and crying, ‘God save King Adonijah!’ 
But there are some of your Majesty’s faithful servants whom 
he has not invited to his feast—myself, and Zadok the priest, 
and Benaiah; and your son Solomon. We do not wish to fail in 
loyalty. If your Majesty has abdicated in Adonijah’s favor, 
tell us, so that we may bow before him too.” 

“Call Bathsheba!” said the King in a clear hard voice. 
The eunuch drew aside the curtains; she stepped out and met 
the fierce blazing eyes of David the Lord’s anointed, the 
glorious irresistible King. 

“By the life of God,’ he swore, “‘who has redeemed my soul 
from all adversity! I promised you that Solomon your son 
should be King after me, and I will make him King this day! 
I myself! I choose my successor—not Joab! . .. Where did 
Nathan go?” Nathan had dutifully stepped out into the ante- 
room as Bathsheba came in, that his eyes might not look on 
the King’s wife. David clapped his hands; three or four 
eunuchs came running in. “Bring Nathan back!” he com- 
manded. “Call Zadok the priest, and Benaiah!”’ 

They brought Nathan back, in a moment; and by a curious 
good fortune Zadok and Benaiah too happened to be in the 
corridor just outside the King’s apartments. In a moment, they 
were all bowing before the King—all but Bathsheba, who stood 
erect, aS a Queen Mother should. David sat on his bed as he 
used to sit on his throne, his shivering stilled at last. 

“Benaiah!” he commanded. “Turn out the guard! Put my 
son Solomon on my own mule, and take him to some sanctuary, 
near the city—” He paused. 

“The spring of Gihon?” Zadok suggested. “It is a very holy 
place, and just below the wall of Zion.” 

“Good! Take him to Gihon, Benaiah, and there let Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet anoint him to be King over 
Israel. With the sanction of both the orthodox and the reformed 
religion, no man can say that Solomon is not the anointed and 
chosen of the Lord! Then blow the trumpets, and cry, ‘God 
save King Solomon!’ ” 

He fell back on the bed, panting and exhausted. And before 
the men had gone out at the door Bathsheba was beside him, 
her arms around him, murmuring, through her tears of joy, re- 
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membered endearments, each nicely calculated to strike some 
sounding board in David’s memory. For he must not forget, 
he must not fail her, till her son was King. 
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At Joab’s outcry the diners started up. There was a moment of 
startled silence, and in that hush the trumpets sounded again. 
A distant roar of cheers sounded after them, from up the 
ravine to the right, around the shoulder of Mount Zion—the 
hoarse threefold cheer of the Philistines. Every man at Adoni- 
jah’s table could picture those fierce grim veterans immovable 
in their ranks, the circlets of feathers erect and jaunty on their 
chin-strapped helmets, the steel blades of their spears flashing 
bright and cold; and to more than one of the older men who 
had been boys in the days of Saul there came back, across fifty 
years, the shiver of terror that sight of the feathered helmets 
used to strike into all Israel. And now there rose a confused 
distant outcry; cheers from the valley, cheers from the hill; 
presently all the city was in an uproar, men were cheering even 
on the wall that towered high above the King’s Gardens. 
Through the shouting sounded the squeal of flutes, the clash 
of cymbals—the music of a triumphal procession. 

Now a man came running through the gardens—Abiathar’s 
son Jonathan. 

‘Perhaps he can tell us what this means,” said King Adoni- 
jah, desperately trying to control his nervousness. “Come in, 
Jonathan! A good man brings good news!”’ But his teeth chat- 
tered as he grasped at that comforting proverb. Jonathan gulped 
down a hysterical sob. 

“Good news? We’re ruined! King David has made Solomon 
King!” 

Now the hush around the tables broke into a clamor of out- 
cries and groans and curses. Through the confusion Eliphalet 
the chief of the Judean nobles leaned across the table and spoke 
quietly to Joab. 

“There are some three hundred of us, General. What could 
we do against the Philistine guards?” 

“We could die bravely,” said Joab. “And very quickly.” 
Eliphalet girded up his robe about him. 

“T am going,” he said; and went. 

And all the guests of Adonijah were afraid; and they rose 
up, and went every man his way. The country gentlemen gal- 
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loped back home, desperately hoping that no one would ever 
know why they had gone up to Jerusalem; the royal princes 
slipped back to their houses in the city, to steal out presently, 
one by one, shaking with terror, and fling themselves on their 
faces before King Solomon. Even Adonijah fled to the sanctu- 
ary in the Palace, before the Ark of God, and took hold of the 
horns of the altar where no man would dare cut him down. 
Joab vaguely sensed their going, but he paid little attention. 
He sat at the deserted table, leaning his elbows on the board, 
dully contemplating this climactic failure. Presently he roused 
himself; the Gardens were littered with overturned chairs, for- 
gotten cloaks; food and wine still stood on the long tables; but 
no one was in sight but a group of men who lingered in the 
background, clustered timorously together, regarding him and 
whispering to each other. His personal servants; no use involv- 
ing them in his ruin. He called them to him, distributed among 
them what money was in his wallet, sent them away. Then, 
alone, he climbed the hill of Zion to present himself before 
King Solomon, who undoubtedly would take off his head. 
Not that that mattered, now. She had beaten him—she who 
might have been working with him, these twenty years past. 


5 


As he went through the Palace all men shrank away from him 
as if he were a leper. He could smile a little at that; and he 
smiled too, if rather bleakly, at the perception that once again 
Philistines had decided the fate of Israel. Things had a way 
of evening up, in the longrun.... 

King Solomon lounged on his cushioned throne in the Hall 
of Judgment. An Ethiopian slave stood behind him, gently 
waving a fan of ostrich plumes; a swarm of courtiers clustered 
to right and left of the dais—courtiers of the new régime, King 
Solomon’s contemporaries, companions, imitators; handsome 
supercilious young Jews who knew everything and believed in 


nothing. But even these young sophisticates broke into scan- — 


dalized outcries as Joab stalked up to the dais, without going 


through the form of prostrating himself. His scarlet cloak had — 


fallen back a little from his battered armor; head up, hands 
clasped behind him, he waited, morose and somber, before the 
King. Solomon regarded him thoughtfully, and began to smile. 

“Still the same old take-it-or-leave-it, aren’t you, General? 
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. . . I must say this is rather refreshing, after the long proces- 
sion of my brothers who were ready to cut my throat three 
hours ago, and now come crawling before me to tell me how 
happy they are that I am King. . . . Bah! If I killed anyone 
I'd kill them! But I have spared them all—even Adonijah.” 
Joab started in astonishment. “You appear,” said Solomon, “to 
regard that as bad policy. My dear Joab, I have grown up 
with Adonijah; I know who was the heart and soul and brain 
of the movement to set him on the throne. Adonijah, as my late 
brother Absalom used to observe, is a pompous ass. I can afford 
to let him live, so long as he behaves loyally. If he doesn’t—! 

“Bloodshed does not appeal to me,”’ said Solomon. “It’s vul- 
gar... . You disagree with me, no doubt; you have been a 
man of blood. But I shall be a man of peace. War is stupid, 
destructive of the refinements of life.” Joab frowned; did this 
young man think he could hold a conquered empire without 
fighting? “You are annoyed,” said King Solomon, “that I 
speak disrespectfully of your trade. Well, I do not deny that it 
was useful, in its time.” His coldly handsome face was irradi- 
ated with a smile in which was blended the charm of the David 
of long ago, and of Bathsheba. “By God’s life and mine! I 
have been set this day on the throne of a great empire. I am 
not so ungrateful as to begin my reign by killing the man 
who made that empire! 

“Also,” said King Solomon, stifling a yawn, “you can do 
me no harm, now that Adonijah, who was your indispensable 
tool, has been frightened into good behavior. By yourself you 
could never become a focus of discontent; too many people 
hate you. But I advise you to pay off your spies and disband 
your organization. You are still General of the Armies of 
Israel; but—” In King Solomon’s amber eyes played a faintly 
sardonic flicker. “You are no longer King.” 

“Still General?” Joab repeated in a daze. “‘But I thought you 
promised Benaiah—” Solomon leaned back on the cushions. 

“So I did, if he exerted himself to make me King. But as he 
did not move till my father gave him orders, that arrangement 
may be regarded as superseded. You and Abiathar are old men, 
Joab. Your successors can afford to wait. It will teach them who 
is King in Israel.” 

Joab shook his head. To begin with broken promises— 

“T perceive,” said Solomon, “that you are about to give me 
good advice. On the rare occasions when I want advice, I ask 
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for it. . . . The old days are gone, Joab; Israel is starting on 
a new road. You and Abiathar served well in your time, but you 
must give place to new men and new methods. What this king- 
dom needs is efficiency—and righteousness,’ he added with 
the shade of a smile, “if my friend Nathan is correct. I intend 
to reform the government according to the plans of my brother 
Absalom; that will make Israel efficient. And observance of 
the Law, I suppose, will make us righteous. You and Abiathar 
will doubtless see much that you do not like. Be thankful that 
you live to see anything at all.” 

He waved his hand in dismissal. And as Joab went out, all 
the courtiers bowed low before the General of the Armies of 
Israel—a broken old man whom it was not worth a young man’s 
while to kill. 


V 


| a DAVID lay dying; the burst of energy that had set 
Solomon on the throne had spent him. And when Joab 
heard that he went up to the Palace for the last time, to say 
good-by—not to the master he had served for forty-five years, 
the great King of whose greatness he had been the architect; 
not even to the embodiment of the Idea, to David the giant 
killer. He was going to say good-by to the boy—a little older, 
a little more enterprising, a little more clever—who used to 
drop out of the window with him at Bethlehem, after the 
family was asleep, and lead him off to steal melons. 

But when the Commander-in-Chief came to the King’s 
apartments the servants halted him; King Solomon was in 
the royal bedchamber, alone, receiving the last advice and in- 
struction of his father. There seemed little hope of seeing David 
after that, but on that feeble prospect Joab lingered, in the 
hushed crowd of courtiers and servants that filled the ante- 
room. And presently there was a stir at the door, and all men 
bowed down on their faces, slaves and courtiers too, before the 
woman who stood on the threshold. 

Bathsheba. She was more, now, than the favorite wife of a 
King who had many women; she was the Queen Mother, the 
one person on earth for whom King Solomon felt, if not affec- 
tion, at least respect, and a trace of fear. Before her, slaves and 
courtiers lay prostrate, waiting her permission to arise; one man 
only stood, gravely regarding her. . . . Joab had not seen her 
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since Absalom’s fall. She had aged in these four years; the 
autumn of her beauty was drawing to its close. But she stood 
poised and stately and majestic, a great Queen. She regarded 
Joab a moment; then, to the crowd— 

‘Leave us!” 

Soft-footed, they went away. She sat down, beckoned Joab 
to the bench beside her. He looked into her burning amber eyes, 
and forgot that he was an old man. 

“Bathsheba!” he muttered. “I—I’m sorry!” 

“Are you?” Beneath her placidity he could feel a breathless 
tension. 

“Of course. I know how I shall miss him. What you must 
feel—”’ 

“You fool!” she said, and met his blank stare with a twisted 
smile. ‘““You were always a fool, weren’t you?” she recalled. 
“Especially about David. . . . What I feel!” she cried in a 
rush of bitterness. “I hate him! I’ve hated him for twenty 
years! . . . I’ve been in love once, Joab—only once in my life. 
Oh, I loved Uriah a little, at first; and David, at first— I set 
out to get him, when you wouldn’t have me, because he was the 
King. But when he took me— He had_charm, Joab.” 

“Yes,” said the General. ‘Everyone always loved him. We 
might hate him too—but even when he betrayed us, we loved 
him. I can see how a woman—” 

“Especially,” she said, “a rather desperate woman—a woman 
whose pride had been cruelly hurt, and something more im- 
portant than her pride. Her sense of values, her understanding 
of what might have been and would never be. The man who 
made love to me then—expertly, with a touch of flattery and 
deference even in his hottest passion— No wonder I almost fell 
in love with him! But I saw through him in time; I saw that 
loyalty to David was ruin, for any woman or any man— 
that I must be loyal to myself. For he has utterly no tender- 
ness; he never had a thought, a care, for one person on earth 
but himself. . . . And Absalom. Yes, Absalom.” 

She regarded her clenched hands for a while. 

“T began to hate him,” she said, “when he sent for Uriah 
to cover up the scandal; yet I couldn’t help a little amusement, 
a little admiration. It had been a game between us, you see; 
each of us trying to get what we wanted from the other, at the 
lowest possible price. So even after that, I was fond of him. For 
there was something crooked in me that recognized something 
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like itself in David—something callous and mean and sly. Oh, 
we were well mated, the worst of us both! But the best I 
had—” She checked herself, trembling. ‘““Yes, when I married 
him I was fond of him. But then our child died—my first 
child. While he was dying I sat like a stone; I wished I could 
die, too. And I heard that David lay on his face, praying night 
and day, praying and fasting; and that helped a little. My 
husband, my baby’s father, cared too. . . . And then my baby 
died. My only child. And my husband got up, and ate dinner, 
and drank wine, and wrote a poem. And when his servants 
asked him how he who had fasted when the child was sick could 
eat, now that the child was dead, he asked them, ‘Can I bring 
him back again? I had hoped that God might spare him; but 
now that he is dead, why should I fast?’ ”” She laughed huskily. 
“Why waste worship? David was always practical. . .. So 
when he had written his poem and drunk his wine he came in 
to me—” Her voice dripped poison. ‘““To comfort me, with his 
loving caresses. . . . Do you wonder that I hate him? A hun- 
dred times I’d have stabbed him in his sleep, if he had not been 
the man who could make my son a King. . . . And can you 
imagine how I hate the man who condemned me to that?” 

“J didn’t condemn you to anything!” he blazed. “I could 
not take you—it would not have been right. But—” 

“Oh, right and wrong, right and wrong! We’re beyond that; 
we're dealing with forces. We were dealing with forces then. 
. . . You knew I wasn’t going to waste myself! If I couldn’t 
have what I wanted, I’d take the man who could give me as 
much as I could get. I’ve been a successful woman—anyone 
will tell you that. But I loathe myself! For twenty years I 
have wheedled and lied and pretended, in the arms of a man 
I hated! I was candid with you, Joab, at the last; I could 
have been honest with you always, honest and clean—” 

But it was twenty years too late for that. 

“And what have you done with yourself?” she cried. “I 
could have made you happy! But without me—” 

He felt a furious defensive impulse; he must find some palli- 
ation, some compensation. 

“I have been the sword of Israel! I have taken seven royal 
cities; I have led five kings to David, in chains; I have killed 
with my own hand two men who would have been kings of 
Israel, but for me!” 
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“Yes,” said Bathsheba. “And has that made you happy?” 

“What does happiness matter? I have ruined my life—yes, 
and yours. But if I had taken you I would have betrayed the 
men who trusted me—” 

“David betrayed them,” she reminded him, ‘‘and whatever 
he has done has prospered. Surely the Lord is with him.” 

“God’s dealings with David are none of my affair; I must 
answer only for myself. And to a God who cares for results I 
bring an offering that is pleasing in His sight. I have wrecked 
your life and mine, but I have made a nation.” 

“And my son Solomon,” she said, ‘“‘will wreck that nation. 
Disaster may not come in his time; you have built too strongly 
for that. But what he will do will ruin Israel. He is like his 
father—no tenderness, no understanding, no will to understand. 
I will try to change him—but no man could ever change his 
father. And it is late for me to begin; I had to work so hard to 
make Solomon a King that I had no time to teach him to be a 
King. . . . But, Joab, Joab! If only what I have used for 
myself, and my son— If only I could have used that for you, 
and our son!” 

Her eyes burned now with hysterical exaltation. 

“For you have been almost a great King, Joab! There was 
something that you lacked, and David had it; together you two 
were a King, greater than the greatest. But I had it too, what 
you needed; tact and insight and patience, and a certain 
ruthlessness. You have murdered men for the Idea, but you 
‘would never betray a man. A King must be ready to do that 
too—a great King, who would build a nation that would en- 
dure. . . . It has amused me to watch your fumbling efforts to 
govern Israel, in these last years. You were so awkward, and 
you meant so well! I could have told you what to do! I under- 
stood the complex intrigues of the Palace; I knew each man’s 
incentive, each man’s weak point, each man’s price. But with 
that man who was my husband I had to use all my talent for 
myself; there was nothing left to use for the nation. And now 
at last I have had to use it all to beat you, to set my son on 
the throne in place of Adonijah who is a fool, but a harmless 
fool. . . . If only I could have worked for you, Joab, and for 
Israel! Each of us had what the other needed—and we loved 
each other! We could have given each other ecstasy—and our 
son would have built the Promised Land!” 

She had finished. He gave one last despairing cry— 
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“But if God cares for results, how could He—” 
His voice trailed off into silence; it had just occurred to 
him that perhaps God did not care for anything at all. 


2 


BaTHSHEBA, staring blankly before her, heard him rise and go 
out; she sat, in the empty room, till Solomon her son came out 
of the King’s bedchamber. 

“He’s gone off into a stupor again,” he said softly. “I think 
this is the end.” His mother could see that he was troubled. 

“Solomon! What did he say to you?” He locked down at 
her, and gradually a smile forced its way through his uneasy 
preoccupation. 

“He gave me good advice about serving the Lord, and 
walking in His way, and keeping His commandments. . 
After which,” said King Solomon, “he gave me a list of his 
grudges to pay off. . . . Do you remember Shimei, that Ben- 
jamite who cursed father as a man of blood, the day we all 
fled from Jerusalem before Absalom? When we’d won the vic- 
tory, and father came back, in a burst of generosity he swore 
before the Lord that he would not kill Shimei. It appears that 
he regrets that hasty impulse; and as his oath does not bind 
me, I am to have Shimei put to death. . . . And Joab too. 
Father charged me expressly not to let his gray head go down 
to the grave in peace.” 

‘But why?” Bathsheba cried. 

“On account of Abner and Amasa, apparently. Father was 
worried about blood guilt; he was afraid the stain of Abner’s 
blood would cling to him, that people would think he had a 
hand in the killing. . . . He got the benefit, of course; perhaps 
people do think so. He kept coming back incessantly to that; 
he wanted to wash away the stain, he was afraid that the curse 
of bloodguiltiness would cling to his house, that retribution 
would fall on me and my descendants. . . . Curious that 
these outworn provincial superstitions should come back to him 
on his death bed.” He was silent for a while. 

“What are you going to do?” his mother asked. 

“Nothing. I don’t believe in the curse of bloodguiltiness. Even 
if I did, it seems a curious notion that I should cleanse myself 
of it by shedding more blood. Father’s reasoning on that point 
impressed me as rather tortuous. ...If there were any 
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serious threat to the kingdom, of course— But Shimei and 
Joab are old men and harmless, now.” 

“Yes,” said Bathsheba. “The harm has been done already.” 
She rose; and King Solomon stood aside for her to pass out. 
She halted in the door. “By the way,” she recalled, “your 
brother Adonijah asked me to try to persuade you to do him 
a favor. About Abishag, the girl who has been lying in your 
father’s arms, and cherishing him.” 

“Abishag?” Solomon demanded suspiciously. “What has 
Adonijah to do with her?” 

“He wants you to give her to him, after your father is 
dead.” Solomon stared at her, his amber eyes on fire. 

“By God’s life!” he cried. “Only a King inherits a King’s 
women. . . . Adonijah is my elder brother; you know and I 
know that he was the legitimate heir to the throne. Israel 
knows that too. Ask for one of the King’s women? He might 
as well ask for the kingdom!” 

“TJ hadn’t thought of that,” said Bathsheba. Her son 
glanced at her dubiously; he knew she always thought of every- 
thing. “I suppose,” she said, “I didn’t suspect Adonijah of such 
ingenuity, or such persistence.” 

“Naturally!” said Solomon. “Of course someone else must 
have put him up to this—Joab, obviously! And perhaps Abi- 
athar. One plot failed, but already they’re devising another!” 
He paced up and down. “I have my doubts about Abiathar,” he 
confessed. “One beating would be enough for him. And he 
is old; if I banish him to the country, make Zadok High Priest 
in his place, he can do us no harm. . . . But Joab—!” 

He clapped his hands; and as the servants answered— 

“Call Benaiah, the commander of the guard! Benaiah who 
will presently be General of the Armies of Israel!” 


3 


BeroreE the black goatskin tent that housed the Ark of God 
stood an altar, the holiest in Israel. The heap of unhewn stones 
was sacred, the upturned ox horns at the corner more sacred 
still; no man dared touch a fugitive who had sought refuge 
there, a suppliant before the Lord. 

Joab the son of Zeruiah leaned back against the altar, his 
outflung hands grasping the horns. An hour ago he had heard of 
this insane ambition of Adonijah’s to possess one of his father’s 
women; and he had just been setting out to warn the young 
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fool when a man met him at the door of his house—one of the 
spies he had paid off and discharged from his service. That 
man, risking all but certain death, brought the news that 
Benaiah and a squad of Philistines had killed Adonijah and 
were on their way to kill Joab too. And then— He supposed 
it was only an old man’s weakness that had set him in flight; 
he who had never run away from the enemies of Israel had 
fled to the altar, and the protection of Israel’s God. 

By now he was ashamed of himself; now he could think 
coolly again. And as he waited—for he was certain that Solo- 
mon the skeptic would not let the right of sanctuary delay him 
long—he thought it all over, the life he had spent in Yahweh’s 
service, to build up a kingdom pleasing in the sight of the Lord. 
That kingdom, now, was headed for ruin—ruin that might be 
deferred but could not be escaped. One thing only that Joab 
the son of Zeruiah had made seemed likely to endure, forever 
indestructible—the legend of David, the Idea of David. That 
idea was an illusion, that legend was a lie; but the illusion was 
beautiful, the lie might possess utility. Perhaps it had all been 
overruled to that end.... 

Joab shook his head angrily; still trying to explain! He 
had served Yahweh, he had affronted Ashtaroth; but these were 
only aspects of God. If God in totality—-Yahweh-Ashtaroth, 
the God of Everything—cared for anything at all, it was for 
something incommensurable with human standards. A man 
who respected himself could only order his life by his own 
standards, and take what fortune God saw fit to award him. 
Here at the last Joab reviewed his dealings with Bathsheba, 
and knew that he could and would have done nothing else, 
being what he was; and if the inscrutable order of the universe 
had wrecked him on his own integrity, that, he was inclined to 
think, was a reflection on God rather than on man. . . . Not, 
he supposed, that God cared what he thought about it... . 

Feet tramped heavily outside; the gateway of the courtyard 
was suddenly filled with people. They looked at the altar, and 
at the man who leaned against it, and then they shrank back. 
All but four. 

Under the arched gateway stood King Solomon, offering 
his mother the support of his arm; but she ignored him, she 
stood, as she had stood all her life, erect and alone. Over their 
shoulders peered the vindictive gleeful eyes of Nathan the 
prophet, come to see the triumph of the cause of right; and at 
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the King’s low-spoken order the fourth figure stepped forward 
with drawn sword. Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, who had 
gone down into a pit to kill a lion; Benaiah who obeyed orders, 
even to sacrilege in the very presence of the Lord. 

The steel blade flashed in the sunlight, bright and cold; its 
chill gleam was reflected in the waiting eyes of Bathsheba— 
such a cold indifferent brightness as might shine from the Face 
of God. . . . Joab’s stomach leaped convulsively within him, 
but he let go the horns of the altar; open-eyed, he stepped 
forward to meet Benaiah. 


4 


Kinc Sotomon looked down at the headless corpse of the man 
who had made his kingdom, at the slowly widening pool of 
blood that had almost reached the stones of the altar. 

“TY don’t like it!” he muttered. “I don’t like it!” Cold and 
distrustful, he looked at his mother. “However he may have 
offended, he established Israel! Let him have honorable burial, 
in his own house in the wilderness—” 

He started and glanced down; with a nervous shudder he 
drew his foot away from that widening pool of blood. But it 
was too late; on King Solomon’s sandal was a crimson stain. 

“T’m not superstitious!” he insisted hoarsely, his uneasy eyes 
searching the faces of the three who had come in with him. 
“T don’t believe in the curse of bloodguiltiness. ... But I 
have made a solemn covenant before the Lord, to keep His 
commandments; and in those commandments it stands written, 
Thou shalt not kill!” He turned on Nathan in uncontrollable 
fury. ““By the Law are all men made sinners! There must be a 
New Covenant, before we can build a Promised Land!” 

Then, catching the cool eyes of his mother, he regained some- 
thing of his self-control. 

“T suppose I take this too seriously,” he said with a depreca- 
tory shrug. “But if my father wanted him killed he should have 
done it himself. He should not have left it to me!” 

Bathsheba regarded her son with eyes whose desolation 
was presently relieved by a faintly sardonic flicker. 

“Your father,” she said, “was a gifted man. He could always 
get someone else to kill his giants for him.” 
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